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Compare Weights 


SS WHEN YOU ARE TOLD THAT JENKINS ’96 IS MORE 
EXPENSIVE THAN OTHER PACKINGS. 
JENKINS STANDARD —— 


Average weight, %” “Jenkins °96,” 11 Ibs. to the square yard. 
%" Red Packing, 14 
At 50c. per pound “JENKINS °96” is not only very much 
cheaper, but the best joint packing manufactured. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicage. 
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ee GoOPPeR Co: Oo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 











Ingot Copper. 


SOLE MANUFAC 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 
Plates, Round, 
Hexagon Bars, for Pump 


Waterbury Brass Co. 


Established 1845. 


Sheet, Roll and Platers’ Brass, 


German Silver, Co r, Brass and Ger- 
man Silver re, Brass and 
Copper Tubing. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURS. 


PERCUSSION CAPS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 
METALLIC EYELETS, 
Brass Kettles, Brass Tags, Powder Flasks, 
Shot Pouches, &c., 
AND SMALL BRASS WARES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
HICK’S PRIMERS, BERDAN PRIMERS. 


Cartridge Metal in Sheets or Shells 


“TU RERS 


Condenser Pump Linings, 
Square and 


Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 





New York. 


99ZJohn Street, 


Raypol 


WATERBURY Att) a Specialty. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF=- i DEPOTS: 
60 Centre e. New York. 126 Eddy St., Provi- 
dence, . 1. 38 Mechanic St., Newark, WJ. 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 

Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 








Bargain—Shafting Hangers 


No. 1—Makers, Dodge Mfg. Co.; Adjustable Ball and | No. 3—Similar to above only wick ~ wee 
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0 8-in. -16 in. is | No. 5—Makers, Falls Rivet and Machine Co. ; Wick 
> oie 716 in. a eD Oiling, Double Brace, Detachable Bottom. 
— * | 23 19 to 21 in. drop, ft iy shaft, list,. 24.20 
No. 2—Same as above only single brace | £i: ! “Sg: |" | Re Beene 1,45 
4 20-in dro »p, 215 16 in. shaft, lis t. 2040 | No 6—Lane & Bodley, Chain Olling, Double Brace, 
4-in -16 in . 11.40 De tachable Bottom. 
1 12in 3-16 in. 10.90 30-in drop, 2 15-16 in. shaft, list,.............. $1.55 


Discount, 7O, 10 and 5 per cent. 


MACHINISTS’ SUPPLY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 
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Brazxiers’, Bolt and Sheathing 
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COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
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THE PLUME & Atwooo M6. Co. 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL; GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 


Pins, Brece Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere- 

seve Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 

29 MURRAY S8T., NEW YORE. 

144 HIGH S8T., BOSTON. 


199 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES : 


ROLLING MILL : 
| WATERBURY, CONN, 


SCOVILL MFG. C0., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS 


SHEET, WIRE, TUBES, 
Hinges, Buttons, Lamp Goods, 
Nipples, Pumps and Oilers 
for Bicycles, Braziers’ 
Solder. 


Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS : 
Chicago, Bosten. 





New York, 








JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, New York. 


WILLIAM §. FEARING, 


256 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


SELLS TO THE TRADE 


Sheet Brass, Fancy Sheet Brass, 
German Silver, Copper, Brass 
and German Silver Wire, 
Brazed and Seamless Brass and 
Copper Tubes, Brass and Cop- 
per Rods, Brass Ferrules, 
Pure Copper Wire, 

Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelter, 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, &c. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1899. 


The Sellers Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. 


The accompanying engravings show a new horizontal 
boring, drilling and milling machine built by Wm. Sell 
ers & Co. (Incorporated) of Philadelphia. The machine 
has a supplementary bed at right angles to the main 
bed, which carries an adjustable work table and an ad- 
justable outboard support for the boring bar. In addition 
there is provided, when required, a slotted floor plate for 
work too large for the auxiliary bed. The saddle carry 
ing the outboard support is arranged so that it may be 
removed from the bed and placed om the floor plate when 
desired. The machine is provided with a saddle 8 inches 
in diameter. The hight of the principal upright or col- 


THE SELLERS HORIZONTAL 





umn carrying the spindle is 15 feet 9 inches. The total 
length of bearing on the bed is 8 feet. The width of the 
upper surface of the bed is 7 feet, and the depth of the 
bed carrying the upright 24 inches. The column has a 
longitudinal movement on the bed of 22 feet. The saddle 
carrying the spindle has a movement on the face of the 
column of 10 feet 1 inch. The stroke or movement of 
the spindle in the direction of its axis is 8 feet. The main 
bed is 32 feet 2 inches long. The base of the column is 
scraped and fitted to the bed and provided with proper 
shoes or gibs. The bearing of the saddle on the column 
is 4 feet vertically by 4 feet 6 inches horizontally. There 
is no horizontal movement of the saddle on the upright, 
but the work table is provided with a traverse on the 
supplementary bed so that it may be moved to or from 
the face of the boring and milling head, as desired. 

The column and saddle are provided with the follow 
ing motions: Quick power traverse of the column of the 
bed, in either direction, and quick power traverse of the 
saddle up and down the column. All operations for mill- 








BORING, 







ing, drilling and boring are controlled by hand levers 
placed within convenient reach of the operator, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The saddle is not counterbalanced, being pro- 
vided with a power lifting gear which will readily and 
accurately control its vertical movement without the 
complication of a counterweight. The spindle is driven 
only through the cast iron sleeve which carries it, but is 
provided with 90 speeds, variable from 1.2 turns per min- 
ute to 150 turns. The feeds for boring and drilling, per 
revolution of spindle, vary from less than 0.01 to 4.3 inch. 
The milling feeds vertically and horizontally vary from 
9-16 inch to turn of spindle to 21 inches. The speed of 
the quick traverse for the boring head for the upright 
and for the spindle may be varied from less than 5 to 7 
feet per minute. 


DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINE. 





The electric motor operating the mechanism is carried 
upon the back of the column and is controlled from the 
operator’s platform attached to the boring head. The 
screw for producing the horizontal motion of the column 
is stationary in the bed, the nut being rotated by the 
driving gear. 

The work table on the supplementary bed is 6 feet 
wide by 10 feet long, and is mounted upon a saddle a1 
ranged to swivel throughout a complete circle and gradu 
ated in degrees. This saddle has a traverse across a 
lower slide, which is mounted on the bed, of 7 feet. The 
work table is traversed along the bed by power by a 
separate motor. 

The outboard support is also movable along the bed in 
the same manner and by the same motor, either being 
connected, as desired. The outboard support has a col 
umn measuring 5 feet 4%; inches on the base by 3 feet 
3, inches. The column is 26% inches wide above th 
base, and carries on its face a boring bar support having 
a hole of 14 inches, which can be bushed down to suit 
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bars of less diameter. This boring bar support is raised 
and lowered by an auNxiliary motor, carried on the back 
the upright itself. The traverse of the outboard sup 
port at right angles to the supplementary bed equals 5 
feet. The adjustment of the work table is 3 feet 6 inches 
each side of the centel 
—_ 


Sir William McDonald of Montreal, who has already 
made princely gifts to McGill University in that city, 
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rockville, Ontario; Charlottetown and Summerside, P. 
. Ly Montreal, Quebec; Truro, N. S.; Winnipeg and 
algary, N. W. T., and some place in British Columbia. 
The plan sketched out is to utilize the public schools by 
establishing regular classes in which the pupils will 
spend a portion of each day in actual work with tools. 
ccaitincasss 


Manufacturers’ Contracting Company. 


Under the laws of the State of New Jersey the Man- 
ufacturers’ Contracting Company were incorporated with 
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Fig. 3.—Front Elevation. 


THE SELLERS HORIZONTAL BORING, 


has just made a magnificent contribution to the cause of 
technical education in Canada. He has undertaken to 
bear the entire cost for three years of schools that will 
impart manual training in educational centers in every 
province of the Dominion. Sir William has placed the 
management of the matter in the hands of Professor 
Robertson of McGill University, who has engaged com- 
petent instructors to superintend the work, at the head 
of whom is a Scotchman who has been prominent in the 
organization of technical schools in Great Britain. The 
places selected for the experiment are Ottawa and 


DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINE. 


a paid in capital of $100,000. The company design and 
contract for the construction of modern factory build- 
ings and public works. A corps of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers are employed. The home office of the 
company is located at 792 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
A branch office at 170 Summer street, Boston, Mass., 
takes care of the New England territory. W. H. Fena, 
president of the company, has been associated with the 
trade for several years as chief engineer of the Hay 
Foundry & Machine Works and the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Company. lIrenee Du Pont is secretary and treasurer of 
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the company. Mr. Feun designed and engineered the 
reconstruction of the plant of Gould & Eberhardt, at 
Newark, N. J. The work has just been successfully 
completed. 
——————_ 

National Tin Plate Company. 
' A ccharter"was granted this week by the Secretary of 
State for West Virginia to the National Tin Plate Com 
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by William Rodgers of Leechburg, Pa., which, it is 
claimed, by a rearrangement of the furnaces, rolls and 
other machinery, makes it possible to manufacture tin 
plate complete in a much less time than is consumed 
under the existing methods. The new system, it is also 
said, does away with the use of the acid bath in preparing 
the black plate for coating with tin 


oe 


The Chicago Building Trades Dispute. 


The Chicago Building Contractors’ Council have 
adopted an ultimatum which they have submitted to 
the representatives of the workingmen. In it they set 
forth the position which they will assume in relation to 
the rules and regulations of the unions in respect to the 
work to be done after January 1. The ultimatum is of a 
somewhat different tone from what might have been ex- 
pected, belug considerably more conservative. Tem- 
perate counsel has evidently prevailed on those who are 
responsible for the ultimatum. It nevertheless consti- 
tutes a platform which will require a decided change of 
methods by the unions. The document is as follows: 

* Whereas, All branches of trade and commerce in 
Chicago, except the building trades, are sharing the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. 

“Whereas, In contrast to other large cities, a steady 
decrease has taken place in the number and amount of 
the building permits issued in Chicago. 

“ Whereas, In other cities also subject to the general 
advance in price of building material building operations 
have not been thereby retarded. 
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THE SELLERS HORIZONTAL BORING, 


pany of Wheeling with an authorized capital of $5,000,000 
in shares of $100 each. The incorporators are ex-Governor 
James A. Beaver, Bellefonte, Pa ; W. H. Rodgers, Leech- 
burg, Pa.; N. E. Whittaker, Wheeling, W. Va., and W. 
E. Tustin, C. A. Dally, A. B Dally, Jr., G. S. Lewis and 
W. E. Wilson of Pittsburgh, Pa. The company’s charter 
authorizes them to manufacture iron, tin plates and other 
metals in various forms. They will, it is announced, 
make tin plates under ‘the patents for a process invented 


DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINE. 


‘Whereas, The cost of building construction in Chi 
cago has been increased by the action of the trades 
unious affiliated with the Building Trades Council in 
limiting the amount of work a man may perform in a 
working day, in some instances cutting his productivity 
in half, and an additional expense has been caused by 
the prohibition on the part of certain unions, members of 


the Building Trades Council, of the use of labor saving 
machinery. 
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‘Whereas, The cost of construction has been further 
increased by the costly and harassing delays caused by 
strikes, sympathetic strikes, and lockouts due to the ar- 
bitrary, unjust and often lawless acts of the business 


agents of said unions 


‘Whereas. Tlus state of affairs has reached a stage 
where the best interests of workmen, contractors, archi- 


tects. owners and the city at large are in jeopardy; there- 
fore, | 

*- ed, Thut, in order to restore confidence and 
prosperity in the building trade, and to place it and the 


divers interests connected therewith in a_ position to 
share the revival of business enjoyed by other trades, on 
and after January 1, 1900, the trades represented in the 
ling Contractors’ Council shall not recognize: 
‘1. Any limitation as to the amount of work a man 
shall perform during his working day. 
“2. Any restriction ol the use of machine ry 
fhe right of any person to interfere with the 


work il g working hours 
t L lit =\ i itl = at 
‘>. Restrictions of the use of any manufactured ma- 
terial, excepting prison made. 
‘6. The right of the unions to prohibit the employ- 


ment of apprentices 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Building Trades Council and its affiliated unions, as 
outlining the position of the Building Contractors’ Coun- 
cil with respect to conditions existing in the building 
trade at the present time that are detrimental to the wel- 
fare of all parties concerned, and with the assurance that 
there is no disposition on the part of the Building Con- 
tractors’ Council to question tl present rate of wages, 
hours, or the principles of legitimate unionism.” 

Che various associations of contractors who are in 
terested in building operations, and whose delegates, 40 
in number, unanimously adopted the foregoing resolu- 
tlons, are: 

Masons and Builders’ Associati 

singe sad and Builders’ Association 

Master rpents rs’ Association. 

Mastet r lumbers’ Association. 

Master Steam Fitters’ Association 

Master Plasterers’ Association 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

Architectural Lron Contractors’ Associat 

Constructional [ron Contractors’ Association. 


(ut Stone Contractors’ Association. 
\l Col t s' Associ 
l ‘ x ¢ ictors’ Ass ition 
‘i: ling | Vator Contractors’ Association. 
11 st 1) liihy ¢ utractors’ Association 
—_—— 
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Testimony Before the Industrial 
Commission. 





WASHINGTON. November 21, 1899.—Within the past 
week the Industrial Commission has taken the testimony 
of several manufacturers in the iron and steel trades, 
nearly all the witnesses representing interests opposed to 
ne consolidations that have recently been! made in their 

-veral industries. 


The National Shear Company. 

The tirst witness to be examined after the close of The 
Iron Age's report of last week was Joseph C. Pearson of 
Newark, a private banker, ge assisted in financiering 
the consolidation known as the National Shear Company, 
who were organized on September 2, 1898, with a capital 
of $3,000,000, $1,125,000 preferred and 31,750,000 common 
stock. Mr. Pearson said that the consolidation embraced 
five constituent companies, all of whom came into the 
combination on the basis of a certain amount of cash and 
the balance in preferred and common stock. The contract 
of the witness with the combination obligated him to 
discount the paper of the combiation up to the amount of 
$200,000, with the agreement that if he carried out the 
arrangement for 18 months he would receive $80,000 in 
preferred and $225,000 in common stock in addition to 
é per cent. on the notes discounted. A clause in the con- 
tract provided that if the contract should be carried out 
for only nine months the compensation would be less than 
one-half. but if for less than nine months he would 
receive only the interest on the notes discounted. After 
several months the witness became satisfied that the com- 
bination had but little working capital, of which the dis- 
counts amounted to at least one-half, and that part of the 
discounts went to pay for the plants acquried by the 
combination. In certain cases the sellers of the plants 
took the notes of the combination and thus the whole en- 
terprise was practically floated on credit. After an experi- 
ence of nine months the witness became satisfied that the 
combination was on an unsound and unbusinesslike basis 
and he therefore withdrew. Upto the time of his with- 
drawal the stocks which he was to receive were held in 
escrow by third parties. 

The next witness was Edward C J. Wiss of Newark, 
vice-president of the National Shear Company. Mr. Wiss 

testified that although vice-president of the company he 
was not active in their management and was only able to 
btain information concerning their operations upon his 
demand to see the company’s books. The promoter of 
the combination was J. H. Parks, who invited the manu- 
facturers to meet and to discuss the desirability of getting 
together. Subsequently Parks secured options on the 
various plants) Up tothe present time only $2,410,000 of 
the capital stock had been issued, the balance being held 
in the expectation that options secured on other com- 
panies would be executed. 

In reply to a question as to what percentage of the 
output of the United States in the same line of goods was 
controlled by the National Shear Company Mr. Wiss said 
that in his Opinion it was less than two thirds. probably 
not more than 60 per cent. If the combination had 

ecured all the plants desired it would have controlled $0 
or #) percent. The leading concern not in the trust were 
the Heinisch Company 

What was the cash value of the plants that came 
into the trust, in your opinion ?** asked Professor Jenks. 

As a mere estimate,”’ replied the witness, **I should 
say about $500,000." 

Then the combination was capitalized at more than 
five times the value of its plants ?* 

‘ Practically—yes. 

‘What bas been the trend of prices in recent years ?”’ 

‘It has been downward, but there has been some 
fierce « = tion not always legitimate. Two large con- 
cerns failed as the result of low competitive prices and one 
pad | n ly 6 cents on the dollar 

Has there been an advance since the combination 
was f rine d 

* Yes, bot dne. I believe. only to an increase in the 
cost of labor. matenals. &c.” 

Cortinuing the witness said that the product of the 
National Shear Company was chiefly shears and scissors 

ne company, however, making razors and pocket spe- 
ialties 

‘To what extent does the cost of material figure in the 

st of your output ' 
‘It is not as large as in many metal industries. but it 
is @ Very material item when figured on a rears output 
I could not say exactly what proportion of total cost it 


What advantages has the combination possessed 
at were not enjoyed by the constituent companies 
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trolled by single concerns, minimum cost of shop sup 
plies, &¢."" 

* Does your trade enjoy any protection from the pres 
ent tariff?" . : 

' Yes, to some extent; but even under the present law 
at least 90 per cent. of the small scissors less than 
6 inches in length are imported. Cheap labor and a very 
extensive experience have enabled the Germans to make 
these goods cheaper than we have been able to produce 
them even with our tariff to help us. With regard to 
other classes of goods, however, the competition at home 
has really been at the bottom of the low prices and not the 
cheaper cost of foreign made goods. ”’ 


The Tin Plate Industry. 


The most important witness examined during the week 
was William H. Griffiths, an independent tin plate manu 
facturer of Washington, Pa. Mr. Griffiths testified that 
he had been engaged since 21 years of age in the tin plate 
business and for the last 11 years had been an active 
manufacturer. In reply to a question as to whether he 
had ever had any relations with the American Tin Plate 
Company, he stated that the only transaction in which he 
had taken part was the surrender of a plant owned by 
himself and his partners to the combination. He ex 
plained his use of the word ** surrender ” by saying that 
he was strongly opposed to giving up the plant, but not 
having a controlling interest he was outvoted and obliged 
to accept the offer made by the company. Replying toa 
question by Professor Jenks as to whether on assigning 
his plant to the American Tin Plate Company he had 
agreed not to go into the business himself the witness 
said that in the first option presented to his company by 
the officers of the American Tin Plate Company there was 
a clause in which he and his partners agreed to keep out 
of the business for 15 years, but in the final contract 
which was accepted there was no such condition to his 
knowledge. 

“It should be said, however,”* said the witness, ‘* that 
the transaction was closed with the most precipitate haste 
and we were forced to sign the papers without having an 
opportunity to examine them with the care which they 
deserved. We were told. however. they contained abso 
lutely nothing except the necessary provisions for the 
transfer.” ; 

* With whom were yonr negotiations conducted ? ” 

‘** With Judge Moore and Mr. Wheeler of Chicago. We 
were offered an option of cash or a certain amount of cash 
and preferred stock, with some common stock thrown in 
as a bonus.” 

_ “Have you re-entered the business of manufacturing 
tin plate ?”’ 

‘I have begun building another plant.”’ 

re Have you had difficulty in securing machinery ”? ” 

‘* No great difficulty, but I have had ample evidence of 
the efforts of the American Tin Plate Company to prevent 
manufacturers from obtaining machinery.” 

‘Have the American Tin Plate Company secured a 
monopoly of tin plate machinery ?”’ 

‘No, but they have gone far enough in that direction 
to embarrass parties desiring to go into the business. In 
the first place, they control patents on the leading pick- 
ling machine, although there is another unpatented 
machine that gives very satisfactory results. The chief 
embarrassment arises from the fact that 13 foundries and 
machine shops have entered into a compact not to furnish 
tin plate machinery to any one outside of the American 
Tin Plate Company. There were recently two companies 
manufacturing this class of machinery that were willing 
to supply independent tin plate manufacturers, but I have 
had evidence that at least one of these has experienced a 
change of heart. There was formerly a manufacturing 
firm at Avonmoore with whom I made a contract, under 
the terms of which I was to secure certain tin plate 
machinery when desired. Recently I placed an order, 
which, however, was ignored. I made an unsuccessful 
effort to find out what the difficulty was, but was unable 
to do so until I received a call from Mr. Banfield of the 
American Tin Plate Company, who stated that he had 
recently invested considerable money in the Avonmoore 
concern and could not see how under the circumstances 
this firm could longer supply machinery to parties outside 
the combination. Thus, although I had a written con- 
tract, I have been unable to get the machinery from this 
concern. The Canton Rolling & Machinery Company 
are. I believe, willing to supply independent manufac- 
turers, but I do not know to what extent they will be able 
to meet the demand.’ 

“Is it a fact that the American Tin Plate Company 
have agreed to take the entire output of tin plate ma- 
chinery manufactured by the foundries and machine 
shops that have made this compact you refer to?” 

_““T have seen that statement made, but it is wholly 
misleading, for the same kinds of machinery are sold to 
other manufacturers who do not make tin plate. I know 
that parties desiring rolls for making common sheet iron 
have to sign an agreement not to use those rolls for the 
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manufacture of tin plate for the period of two years. My 
information comes to me direct because certam of these 
manufacturers of machinery endeavored to induce me to 
go into the sheet mill business and described to me the 
form of lease which | would be required to sign in order 
to get the rolls. The lease provides for a two-thirds pay 
ment down, the balance in two annual payments. ln case 
the machinery is used for making tin plate within the two 
year period it is to be forfeited. IL also know that when 
these leases have been signed by manufacturers who secure 
these rolls the leases are turned over to the American Tin 
Plate Company.” 

* How could a manufacturer making such a lease 
satisfy himself that the sheets which he rolled might not 
be used by parties to whom he sold them for the manufac 
ture of tin plate?” 

* That would not be difficult; the gauge would indicate 
it, although what is known as ‘28°’ is not unlike the 
material used for making stove pipes, household utensils, 
&e. The finish required would probably create ‘a suspi 
cion, I thmk the manufacturer would have to be very 
dull who permitted himself to be deceived.” 

‘* What has been the effect upon the manufacturers of 
tin plate machinery of their combination with the Ameri 
can Tin Plate Company ?”’ 

*[ think there 1s a very strong disposition on the part 
of the foundrymen to break the compact, but there is con 
siderable reluctance on the part of individuals to be the 
first to make the departure. I am sure they are not 
receiving anything like the orders under the trust that 
they received under the independent régime.” 

‘What is the attitude of the American Tin Plate 
Company with regard to jobbers” brands ?”’ 

‘** Most formidable and aggressive. They will make no 
brands unless the same are assigned to the Tin Plate 
Company. I have here a copy of an agreement which con 
tains a provision under which the jobbers agree not to buy 
the tin plate of other parties or to have these particular 
brands manufactured elsewhere. <A breach of this agree- 
ment operates to forfeit the brands. I know that since 
October 1 jobbers have been refused material because they 
would not agree to all the conditions imposed by the 
trust.”’ 

The witness here read a letter from the American Tin 
Plate Company addressed to an Eastern jobber stating 
that as the recipient of the letter had not agreed ** to the 
conditions regarding private brands” incorporated in the 
regular agreement his order for plate was accepted on the 
basis of the mill brand, and instructions had been issued 
to place such brand on the goods. The witness said that 
the officials of the Tin Plate Company knew that the job- 
ber would not receive the materials so branded, as it 
would not meet the specifications of the architects who 
wanted the plate and who insisted on certain brands. 
The architects, he said, largely duminated the jobbers’ 
trade, each having his own favorite brand, which he in- 
sisted on securing for all his work. 

Continuing the witness said at the present time there 
was only one mill in operation in opposition to the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company. ‘Lhis mill was located at Avon- 
moore, but its output was very small as compared with 
that of the trust. 

‘*Does the American Tin Plate Company control the 
output of black plate ?” 

‘Yes. No independent dipper can buy black plate 
under ordinary conditions if the company do not want 
him to have it. It is possible that the Carnegie Company 
in a year or two will make billets or bars for independent 
tin plate manufacturers, but they are not in shape to do 
so now, as the American Tin Plate Company recently gave 
them a big order for bars, which in my opinion was 
largely in excess of the Tin Plate Company’s require- 
ments, and which therefore was given for a purpose. This 
order was very remarkable in view of the fact that the 
National Steel Company, who are closely allied with the 
American Tin Plate Company, have always been able to 
supply all the bars needed.”’ 

‘* What has been the effect on the dippers ?”’ 

‘It has heen disastrous. Some who have been refused 
black plate have ceased manufacture and have become 
jobbers, but the American Tin Plate Company have 
refused to sell them tin plate until they have surrendered 
their dipping plants. There were 20 dippers at one time, 
but now many of them have been forced to become re 
dippers, buying thinly coated plates through the jobbers 
and recoating them. Others have sold their plants, as they 
could not buy either black plates or thinly coated tin plate. 
Recently one of the oldest dippers in the business was 
told by representatives of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany in Chicago that the combination would always be 
willing to furnish him black plate if they had it on hand. 
Afterward when he placed an order they declined it and 
wrote to him that it was not their disposition to encourage 
dippers.”’ 

**Is it not possible,*’ asked Commissioner Clark, ** that 
this refusal was based on a lack of material ?”’ 

‘** No,”’ replied the witness. ‘‘ The American Tin Plate 
Company have 272 mills, of which 80 are closed down.” 
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‘Do you think the combination of independent manu- 
facturers was necessary at the time it was made in order 
to save the manufacturers from disaster.” 

‘Not at all, except perhaps in the case of a few badly 
managed concerns. As an illustration [ will say that 
when plate was worth $5.75 per box we made 100 per cent. 
profit and when it was only worth $2.60, about the time 
the trust was organized, we cleared 20 per cent., and I 
have never made Jess than that as a manufacturer. ”’ 

‘Do you regard present conditions as absolutely pre- 
venting independent manufacturers from operating ?”’ 

‘*No. Present conditions are difficult, but not insuper- 
able 1 believe individuals can run their mills more 
cheaply than the American Tin Plate Company. I 
recognize the fact that this is not true in many industries, 
but tin plate manufacture is peculiar in many respects. 
There are more details connected with manufacture than 
in almost any other line, and an experienced owner with 
vital interests at stake who is constantly on the ground 
will cydgel bis brain from morning till night and will 
keep his eye on every detail of economical production as 
no hired employee can.” 

‘*Does not the American Tin Plate Company employ 
expert superintendents ?° 

‘*Oh, yes. But who looks out for the superintendents ? 
A district manager with six or eight plants in his jurisdic- 
tion cannot begin to give the attention to them that an 
owner would give. When nobody is looking after the 
superintendents then look out for your product.”’ 

‘* Does not the system of reports and the checks of one 
mill against another, as followed by the American Tin 
Plate Company, offset the difference between the super- 
vision of owners and district managers ?’ 

‘It helps, but it does not offset. Nothing can take the 
place in the tin plate industry of the close supervision of 
an interested owner who is himself an expert tin plate 
maker.”’ 

‘*In your opinion had the competition or prices got to 
a point a year ago compelling this combination to be 
made ?”’ 

‘No, sir; I do not think so. And as I have said before 
I do not think the American Tin Plate Company can pro- 
duce their output as cheaply 2s independent manufac- 
turers.”’ 

‘‘How do present prices compare with the cost of 
materials ? ° 

‘I can only give you a few figures, but I will say that 
coke plates which sold in 1898 for $2.60 cost about $2.40 to 
make, and at that time we paid $17.50 for bars. To-day 
bars sell as high as $40. The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany may possibly buy bars as low as $30, which I calcu- 
late means a cost to manufacture equal to about $3.54 per 
box of plate now selling for $4.65. Of course I have no 
means of knowing what they pay for bars, but these fig 
ures are made on the basis of all the considerations of 
which I have knowledge.” 

‘**What is the feeling in labor circles toward the 
trust ?°’ 

** { believe it to be on the ragged edge of desperation. 
A small straw showing the way the wind blows is the fact 
that I have received applications from 150 rollers for 
places in the small mills which I am now building. Each 
mill will employ three rollers and my plant will embrace 
seven mills. The American Tin Plate Company employ 
816 rollers.”’ 

Mr. Griffiths read a letter which he said was addressed 
to him by a practical tin plate workman of the better 
class who was usually selected as a member of the labor- 
ing men’s committees to represent them in their negotia- 
tions with their employers. The document was of consid 
erable length, and as the witness stated it gave the 
extreme labor view of the situation. The writer said that 
the coming winter would see more tin plate men idle 
than ever before in the history of the industry, owing 
largely to the methods of manufacture pursued by the 
trust. Individual producers kept their mills running 
through the winter season and stored their goods, but the 
American Tin Plate Company did not follow this plan, 
preferring to shut down mills when their output was 
not required by the trade. In addition a very peculiar 
situation existed with regard to the mills at Monessen, 
Pa., and at Newcastle. For special reasons the agreement 
between the Tin Plate Company and their employees made 
at Chicago permitted the mills at Monessen, Pa., to be 
operated on a lower scale of wages, and therefore the 
American Tin Plate Company had decided to keep them 
in operation while other mills at which the Amalgamated 
scale was paid were shut down. At Newcastle the mills 
were required to turn out a larger output per capita of 
employees than the scale called for. As an illustration of 
the present situation the writer stated that a committee 
of workmen recently waited on one of the managers of 
the American Tin Plate Company and urged him to start 
up the Cumberland mills, which were idle. In reply the 
manager said that the mills would be started if the work- 
men could manage a concession of 10 cents per box on the 
producti. This desired concession, Mr. Griffiths explained, 
was accounted for by the American Tin Plate Company 
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by the statement that there was a freight discrimination 
equal to that amount against Cumberland, but in bis 
opinion this was absurd, as the Newcastle mills, which are 
running full time, are 200 miles further from the market 
than Cumberland. Under individual ownership the 
Cumberland mills were always able to compete with New- 
castle and other points. In reply to a question by Com- 
missioner Ratchford the witness stated that while the 
views expressed by the writer whose letter he had read 
were extreme yet in his opinion there was a great deal of 
truth in the statements made. 

Reverting to the question of prices Professor Jenks 
asked the witness if in his opinion The Iron Age would 
furnish a safe guide to the commission for recent years, 
to which Mr. Griffiths replied that it undoubtedly would, 
as he had never detected an error in its statements. 

Commissioner Clark here took up the question of the 
influence of the tariff on the tin plate industry and elicited 
from the witness a statement that in his opinion the in- 
dustry was established on a firm basis by reason of the 
favor shown it in the McKinley bill. 

“Can it be said,’’ asked Mr. Clark, ‘‘ that the tariff is 
the father of the tin plate trust in any sense except that 
the industry was originally encouraged to be established 
under a protective tariff ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied the witness. ‘‘ The tariff has no more 
to do with the business of the trust than the business of 
the independent producer. It simply enables them both 
to make a profit.”’ 

** Do you believe that the American Tin Plate Company 
enjoys any freight discrimination ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ replied the witness. ‘ Except the legitimate 
one in being able to ship to their customers from the 
nearest point.”’ 

‘* Have prices been increased by the trust ?*’ 

‘“Only as materials have advanced, and perhaps not 
proportionately. ”’ 

** If the tariff was reduced would the price of tin plate 
be reduced »”’ 

‘** It would probably have that effect.”’ 

In conclusion the witness said that in his opinion @ 
plant of six mills would enable a manufacturer to take 
advantage of all economies effected by the proper division 
of labor and that such a plant constituted the limit of 
economical management by one good man. Under pres- 
ent conditions in Wales a four mill plant was regarded as 
the unit of economical management. 


The Can Manufacture, 


The last witness examined was H. F. Going of Balti- 
more, a large canner of food products and until recently 
an extensive manufacturer of cans. He stated that he 
had been in the business since 1864, but while he still 
maintained an interest in the concern with which he had 
been connected for many years he was not now associated 
with its active management. He had had active charge 
of the manufacture of cans from 1868 to 1894. At first he 
had bought all of his tin in Europe, but the American 
industry had made such strides that recently it was stated 
by an expert before the Royal Institute of Engineers in 
England that American machinery for the manufacture 
of tin plate was so much superior to that employed in 
Great Britain that Wales could only hope to hold its share 
of the output by reason of its cheaper labor. 

Replying to a question as to whether the organization 
of the trust had resulted in the deterioration of the prod- 
uct the witness said that he was reliably informed that 
such was the case. There had been a tendency in that 
direction for the past two or three years, and within that 
length of time he believed a reduction had been made 
from 5 to 2% pounds of tin per 100 pounds of black plate, 
most of the reduction having been made since the trust 
was organized. The result of employing a thinly coated 
plate in the canning of food products is to give the con- 
tents a dark and unsightly appearance owing to the action 
of the liquids on the exposed black plate, which is not 
fully protected by a very thin and uneven coating of tin. 

The present output of cans in the United States, the 
witness said, was about 200,000,000, the product having 
been enormously increased by the invention of machines 
which were capable of performing every process in their 
manufacture. As to the attitude of can manufacturers 
toward the trust the witness said it was hostile, for the 
reason that the combination was in position to crowd them 
in the matter of price, and—which was more important— 
no maker could at present be sure of securing the quality 
of material which he desired. When there was competi- 
tion among individual producers qualities were higher and 
the orders of extensive can makers received the highest 
consideration. 

In conclusion the witness said that he did not know 
that'the present condition of affairs called for any special 
legislation, as in his opinion all large combinations would 
ultimately fall of their own weight. Ww. L. C. 


—————————————————— 


The Schlicht Combustion Process Company, who have 
occupied an office in the Marquette Building, Chicago, 
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for some time, have found their business expanding so 
rapidly that they have secured the entire building at 65 
Lake street, which they will occupy the coming week. 


———————__—_—— 


Electric Tramways and British Industry. 
BY HAWTHORNE HILL. 


LIVERPOOL, November 7, 1899.—The interest in the 
subject of electric tramways now being manifested 
throughout Great Britain indicates the beginning here 
of an era of progress in this field such as has been ex- 
perienced already in the United States. It is hardly 
necessary to add that any development in this regard 
cannot fail to benefit the American trade in materials 
and machinery, as well as American engineering talent. 
Within a few days past there have been proceedings in 
relation to electric traction in the councils of 30 or more 
towns in the United Kingdom, including London, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and Dublin, in several of which 
places a beginning already has been made. It would 
seem that a country, so populous in proportion to its area, 
and in which so large a share of the people live in cities 
and towns, would be a paradise for promoters of electric 
tramway companies. The fact that such has not proved 
to be the case affords an illustration of the difference in 
conditions of doing business in different countries that 
ought to be suggestive to all Americans who are con- 
cerned about foreign trade. 

The reason for the delay until now in the introduc- 
tion of electric railways into England has not been that 
no need has existed for better transportation facilities. 
There is to be considered (1) the conservatism of the 
true Briton, natural in a country so much older than the 
United States, and bound in so many more respects by 
tradition and precedent, and (2) the effect upon the trans- 
portation problem in cities of the growing sentiment in 
favor of municipal ownership. 

There are people who oppose the introduction of elec- 
tric traction from the foolish nation that it will rob of 
employment a lot of men now conveying passengers by 
other means. Thus the street car drivers of Limerick 
were recently moved to give vent to their feelings on the 
subject in a riot. And only to-day an intelligent looking 
man to whom I spoke in one of the Liverpool parks evi- 
dently had misgivings in regard to the new fangled cars, 
for he had heard that “one life had been lost on their 
account already.” I wondered how he would have felt 
had he lived in Brooklyn during the past five years! 
But conservatism on the part of the people is not an un- 
surmountable barrier. It has not been unknown when 
measures of progress have been proposed in the United 
States, but when the possibility of a new enterprise pay- 
ing a good dividend has been assured, capital generally 
has been forthcoming, and the “ old fogies,” if they have 
not yielded, have simply been ignored. Capitalas a rule 
is not wanting in London, when a good investment offers, 
but I am assured by a fellow American, now on this side 
of the Atlantic, that it would be easier to raise money 
over here for a tramway system in any city of the 
United States than for one in England, owing to the 
second consideration I have mentioned. 

The really great obstacle to the organization of elec- 
tric railway companies in England is that the munic- 
ipalities are almost certain to claim an option on the 
roads, and the feeling is that, in case there should be 
good dividends in sight, the city would exercise its op- 
tion, whereas if it proved not to be a financial success it 
might be left in the hands of the stockholders. I do not 
understand that the municipalities are in every case es- 
pecially concerned about owning the tramways. But 
the introduction of electric lighting in Great Britain has 
been widespread, and as a rule the plants are owned by 
the towns. Not unnaturally, therefore, when the sugges- 
tion is made to build a street railway, the proposal comes 
up that the lighting and traction services might be oper- 
ated economically together. In one case recently a prop- 
osition has been discussed in two town councils relative 
to a connecting electric road, but “the barrier to agree- 
ment is as to who shall supply the current.” In some 
cases the introduction of electricity must be preceded by 
the purchase. by the municipalities or otherwise. of the 
existing horse tramways, and this is not always an easy 
matter. The Council of Exeter, for example, are willing 
to pay for the local horse tramways. the valuation agreed 
upon by appraisers, with a bonus of 10 per cent., but the 
Syndicate which has prudently gained control of the 
roads stands out for a bonus of 40 per cent. Thus each 
town appears to have troubles of its own. in addition to 
those which apply generally. 

Americans do not need to be told in how many ways 
the building of a street railway by any city might prove 
more expensive than if built by private enterprise, or 
how unsatisfactory it may be for private parties to build 
a line under regulations enforced by a town electrical 
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engineer, such as now appears in the list of officials of 
many British municipalities. But not only do local au- 
thorities have to be consulted, but the National Board of 
Trade as well. ‘Che situation would be much the same if 
a proposition by private parties to building a new elec- 
tric line on Staten Island had first to be approved by the 
Municipal Legislature of New York, and then by the 
Treasury Department at Washington, always with the 
proviso that the city might acquire it, after a certain 
time, from the private capitalists constructing it. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why syndicates of capitalists in 
London have not hastened to invest in the building of 
local electric tramways. Another complaint against the 
municipal finger in the pie is that of the foreign elec- 
trical engineers, who have been employed in the con- 
struction of roads here. If foreign material or machin- 
ery is used, it is quite possible that the practice which it 
involves may be at variance with that favored by the 
local ofticial having supervision of the work, so that fric- 
tion results, preparing the way for general dissatisfac- 
tion in the end. 

Yet the “trolley ’’ road is making progress in spite of 
every obstacle. Limerick will build 6 miles at once 
despite the riots in opposition; electricity soon will super- 
sede steam on the important system of the Birming- 
ham & District Tramway Company; and the local opposi- 
tion to an electric road from Blackheath to Woolwich, 
favored in the London County Council, is dying out. The 
latest steamer from New York brought an experienced 
engineer, in the interest of an American electrical con- 
cern, who comes to construct tramways in London and 
in Bristol. The same steamer brought home a commit- 
tee from the town of Halifax, who had gone to America 
to inspect the electrical tramway practice there, with a 
view to having it substituted for the system already in 
use in that town. Just now the Town Council of Salford 
are considering an American tender for 100 electric tram- 
cars, and there are other indications of a chance for 
American trade in the same direction. 

The subject of electrical railways, no matter who 
builds them, has for Great Britain an important indus- 
trial bearing little appreciated as yet in America. Their 
wide introduction here will open the way for a radical 
reorganization of the industrial situation, without which 
many English branches must fail to maintain their pres- 
ent relative importance. The salvation of industrial 
England must be through the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the workingmen, by means more far reaching 
than any urged thus far by the leaders of their strikes. 
Better means of transportation are needed to make it 
possible for men to go between their homes and their 
work cheaply, quickly and comfortably, and give them 
a wider range in which to select their homes. I know a 
man whose young son was apprenticed for five years in 
an engineering works. during all of which time he had 
to rise at 4.30 in the morning and was deprived of sleep 
until late in the evening, and his case is not exceptional. 
We hear much of the number of hours of work; but how 
many hours do the men spend in getting to and from 
work ? In solving the latter problem the electric tram- 
way is to play an important part, just as it has improved 
the conditions of suburban life for the toilers in cities in 
America, which needed a change far less than the indus- 
trial centers of Europe. It will be a great step when the 
early hour for starting work in England and the stopping 
of work for breakfast are done away, and this is one 
feature that will grow out of improved means for trans- 
portation. 

An important technical journal last week asserted 
that if the London County Council had willed it every 
main road leading out of that city would long ago have 
had electric tramways extending for 20 miles, and no 
doubt the assertion is correct. If it had further asserted 
that, with such an innovation, industrial Britain would 
now be on a vastly better footing, I believe it would have 
been equally correct. 

eS ne 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, East Berlin, Conn., 
shipped last week 27 carloads of structural material con- 
signed to the United States Commission in Paris. The 
material is to be used for the steel frame work of a 
typical American machine shop for the American ex- 
hibit of iron and wood working machinery at the Paris 
Exposition. The building will be 343 feet long by 74 
feet wide, and will be equipped with power, in order that 
American exhibits may show their machinery at work. 
At the same time it will itself serve as an exhibit of a 
typical American machine shop with all modern appli- 
ances. 


E. R. Geasseller of Cleveland, Ohio, and John R. La- 
garde of Anniston, Ala., have purchased 2000 acres of 
ore land at Gladdel, Ala., near Chattanooga, Tenn. They 
paid $29,500 for the property. A company known as the 
Anniston-Brown Ore Company have been organized with 
a capital of $50,000 to develop the property. 
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The Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 





The seventh general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine,Engineers was held at the house of 
the American Society ot Mecbanical Engineers, New 
York, last Thursday and Friday. The convention was 
one of great interest, the papers being of the utmost value 
to all who are concerned with the design, the building 
and the handling of ships. Among those in attendance 
were 
Almy, D., president Almy Water Tube Boiler Company. 

Providence, R. L. 

Babcock, W. Irving, manager Chicago Shipbuilding Com 
pany, Chicago 5 
Baxter, Wm. Joseph, Naval Constructor, U. 5S. N., Navy 

Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 

Bowles, F. T., Naval Constructor, U.S. N., Navy Yard, 
New York. 

Bunce, Francis M., Rear Admiral, U.S. N., Commandant 
Navy Yard, New York 

Capps, Washington L.. Naval Constructor, U. S. N., 
Washington. 

Cassidy, Arthur B., leading draftsman Bureau of Con 
struction and Repair, Navy Department, Washington. 

Coryell, Miers, consulting naval architect and marine 
engineer, New York. 

Cox, Irving, naval architect. New York. 

Dickey, Wm. D., manager Erie Basin Dry Dock Company, 
New York. 

Dickie, Geo. W., manager Union Iron Works, San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 

Du Bosque, F. L., assistant engineer floating equipment 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Jersey City, N. J. 

Durand, William F., professor naval architecture and 
marine engineering Sibley College, Cornell Univer 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Andrew, North River Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J. 

Hill, Warren E., vice president Continental Iron Works, 


Brooklyn. 
Kafer, John C., superintendent Morgan Iron Works, New 
York 


Kirby, Frank E., naval architect, Detroit Dry Dock Com 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

McFarland, Walter M., Passed Assistant Engineer, U. S. 
N., Bureau Steam Engineering, Navy Department, 
Washington 

Magee, Geo. W., Chief Engineer, U. S. N. (retired), 
Brooklyn. 

Morse, Henry G., president Harlan & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 

Mosher, Charles D., mechanical engineer, New York. 

Niblach, Albert P., Lieutenant, U. 8. N., Washington. 

Nixon, Lewis, manager Crescent Shipyard, Elizabeth, 
N. J: 

Parsons, H. de B., consulting engineer, New York. 

Peabody, Cecil H., professor of marine engineering and 
naval architecture Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Boston. 

Roelker, H. B., mechanical engineer, New York. 

Rowland, T. F., president Continental Iron Works, New 


York. 
See, Horace, naval architect and marine engineer, New 
York. 


Stevens, Edwin A., Hoboken, N. J. 

Stratton, E. Platt, mechanical engineer, manager Ameri- 
can Ship Masters’ Association, New York. 

Woodward, Joseph J., Naval Constructor, U. S. N., New 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, New- 
port News, Va. 


The annual address of the president, Clement A. Gris- 
com, who is now in Europe, was in part as follows: 

“This society, now seven years old, emerges from a 
period of infancy at a propitious time, and the condition 
of its affairs is a subject of congratulation. Having been 
organized with about 430 members and associates, that 
number by steady annual increments has now reached 573 
and at this meeting nearly 100 more will be added to the 
roll. Your managers believe that the society is of great 
value to the profession, and it is certain that the results 
are obtained at a minimum of expense to the members. 

‘*The society will undoubtedly join me in congratula- 
tion to one of its members upon the masterful skill shown 
in the design of acertain yacht, whose record in the in- 
ternational races induces me to charactize this as the 
Columbia year for naval architects. Yet the immediate 
prospect of another challenge having its parallel in trade 
makes it necessary to caution you that all your energies 
are still required to meet certain conditions still adverse 
to the shipbuilding interests of our country. 

‘* Whatever may be the political, moral or constitu- 
tional aspects of a policy of expansion it is not without 
advantages to shipbuilders. The large number of vessels 
purchased by the Government last year for use of the 
army end navy, together with increasing use of steam 
vessels in the coasting trade, have produced the greatest 
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activity ever seen in our coast shipyards, both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The orders for large steel 
steam vessels now taken exceed largely those of any year 
in our history. 

“The record on the great lakes is such as to tax the 
capacity of the shipyards of that district until the fall of 
1900. There are now building or to be built on the lakes 
6 steel vessels of large size of an aggregate value of about 
75,000,000 and an aggregate carrying capacity of 154,000 
gross tons. These vessels comprise one passenger vessel, 
two steel barges of 7000 tons capacity each, five steamers 
of 8000 tons capacity, suited to trade between the great 
lakes and the Atlantic seaboard, and 18 steam freight 
vessels of about 6000 tons capacity. 

‘* We have also witnessed in the past year the entrance 
of lake shipbuilders into the Atlantic trade. 

_“*On the seacoasts we have the unusual condition of 
nine steamships building for ocean commerce. At least 
nine large steamers, recently built, have been added to the 
coasting or West Indian trade in the past year. 

‘* This is probably the first oocasion that I have foundany 
statistics in regard to American shipping industries of a 
character desirable to contemplate, and even now I feel 
obliged to accompany them with a note of warning—* One 
swallow maketh nut a sammer.” The proportion of our ex- 
port and import trade now carried in American bottoms is 
too small to be mentioned and last year was smaller than 
ever before. To make this percentage a respectable one 
would require ten times the number of American shipyards 
working at full time for a number of years. While we 
have the materials, the tools and mechanics, the successful 
building of a modern vessel from a commercial point is in 
reality a triumph of organization of the multitude of 
diversified trades which it includes This stage is yet to 
be reached and can only be attained by regular systematic 
production. Production depends upon a market and upon 
traders who see a profit to be made in ship owning under 
the laws of the United States.” 

The ballot for officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: President, Clement A. Griscom: first vice-presi- 
dent, Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson: vice presidents: Rear- 
Admiral F. M. Bunce, Charles A. Cramp, Naval Con- 
structor F. L. Fernald, Chief Constructor U.S. N. Philip 
Hichborn, ex-Engineer in Chief U.S. N. Charles H. Lor 
ing, Engineer in Chief U. S N. Geo. W. Melville, 
George W. Quintard, Irving M. Scott, Edwin A. Stevens: 
secretary and treasurer, Naval Constructor U. 8S. N. 
Francis T. Bowles. 

The first paper was by Spencer Miller, on 


**Coaling Vessels at Sea,*° 


The author first reviewed the subject, presenting data 
concerning what had already been done in this direction, 
after which he described his own experiments. October 
15, 1898, the author performed an experiment in New York 
harbor with a tug towing a sloop, using a quarter sized 
model. Shear poles were mounted on the tug and blocks 
on the mast of the sloop, the distance between points of 
support being 100 feet. An endless rope was employed, 
being in accordance with the plan shown in Fig. 1. A 
movable sheave in the bight of the cable aft the mast was 
held taut by a line connecting it with a sea anchor or 
towing cone dragged in the sea behind the sloop By this 
plan it will be observed that the tug towed the sea anchor 
as well as the sloop, the latter merely supporting the rope 
as it passed over. A carriage gripped to the upper part 
and provided with wheels to roll on the lower part served 
to carry the bags of coal over from sloop to tug. As the 
exoeriment was performed in a storm no photographs 
were taken. The storm was so severe that the sloop 
shipped water over the bow and both boats rolled and 
pitched very badly. In spite of this, however, the bags 
of coal were conveyed across the space as though the sea 
was smooth, the sea anchor serving to perfectly act as a 
compensator, maintaining a constant tension on the end- 
less conveying cable. If such a plan were adopted the sea 
anchor would have to be selected in accordance with the 


speed of towing. The greater the speed the smaller the 
cone required. 


MILLER CONVEYOR ON THE U. 8. S. ‘t MARCELLUS,”’ 


lt is proposed with this device to take the collier in 
tow or the collier to tow the war ship, leaving the distance 
between ships about 300 feet. This method of securing 
boats at sea is recognized as being safe. 

The warship to receive the coal will erect a pair of 
shear poles on its deck, which, secured by guys, will sup- 
port a sheave wheel and a chute to receive the load. 

The collier is provided with a specially contrived en 
gine—Fig. 2—located aft the foremast, having two wind- 
ing drums. A steel cable *4 inch in diameter leads from 
one drum to the top of the foremast, over a sheave, thence 
to the sheave on the war ship, back to another sheave on 
the top of the foremast, thence to the other drum. This 
engine gives a reciprocating motion to the conveying rope, 
paying out one part under tension; a carriage secured to 
one of the parts passes to and from the war ship, its load 
clearing the water intervening. 
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A carriage of special form is provided with wheels 
which roll on the lower part to the conveying cable and 
grip slightly but sufticiently the upper part ot the cable. 
This carriage will carry bags of coal 700 to 1000 pounds. 
The load is held by a hook pivoted at the bottom of the 
carriage, which hook is held by a latch. When the car 
riage comes in contact with the rubber buffer on the 
sheave block at the war ship this latch is pressed in, 
thereby releasing the hook and its load. Should the car 
riage strike heavily at either terminus the upper part of 
the cable will slip through the grip and no damage will be 
done. 

As soon as the bags are dropped the direction of the 
rope is reversed and the carriage returned to the collier. 
During the transit of the load an elevator car decends to 
the deck, bags of coal are placed thereon, suspended from 
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of the engine releases the friction lever on the 4000-pound 
drum, thus reducing the tension on the lower part to 
some point considerably below 3000 pounds, whereupon 
the 3000-pound drum acts te haul in rope and thus returns 
the carriage to the collier. 

The speed of conveying is avout 1000 per minute, con- 
sequently the load will be taken from the collier and 
deposited in the war ship in about 20 seconds. 

Attention is called to the fact that the total tension on 
these two parts of rope will never exceed, say, 8000 
pounds; furthermore, should the ships pull away from 
each other and the tow line part the only effect will be to 
unwiod the rope from one of the drums, its end falling 
into the water, whereupon the other drum will wind in 
the other end of the rope and recover the carriage attached 
thereto. The drum used for operating the conveyor also 


Fig. 1.— Coaling Vessels at Sea 


a bale and elevated again to the stops on the guides, so 
that when the carriage has returned to the collier the 
pointed hook finds its way under the hanger sapporting 
the coal bags. The instant the load is hooked on the 
direction of the ropes is again reversed, the carriage takes 
its load from the elevator and transfers it across the in- 
tervening space to the war ship and drops it again into the 
chute. 

The engine for operating the conveyor is of peculiar 
construction. It runs practically all the time in one 
direction, its speed being varied by the use of the throttle. 
The drum near the foremast is provided with friction 
mechanism, so that it is capable of giving to the rope a 
tension anywhere from 1000 to 4000 pounds. This drum 
is operated by a lever. The other drum is of special form, 
employing two dry metallic surfaces in contact. This 
drum is adjusted so that it will slip under any strain ex- 
ceeding, say, 3000 pounds. It may be adjusted while the 
operation is going on, the tension being increased if the 
load sags too much and diminished if the deflection is 
unnecessarily small. The forward dram wili be referred 
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Fig. 2.—Showing Location of Engine. 
g . g 


to hereafter as the 4000-pound drum and the other as the 
300U-pound drum. When the engine is running the 
tendency of both drums is to draw both parts in, one to 
the extent of 4000 pounds and the other 3000 pounds. The 
effect theretore is for the 4000-pound drum to prevail and 
overhaul the 3000-pound resistance, and it is this resist- 
ance that sustains the load in its transit between the two 
boats. Through the co-operation of the two drums the 
conveying distance between the two boats is compensated 
for and a practically umform tension sustained during the 
transit of the load. If the points of support on the two 
ships approach each other (daring the transit of the load) 
the effect will be that the drum pulling 4000 pounds will 
take up the slack so produced and the 3000 drum will tem- 
porarily cease slipping or at least the slip will be reduced. 
If, now, the boats pull apart the 3000 drum will simply 
slip the faster. All that is necessary, therefore, in the 
operation of this machine is to see to it that the speed of 
transit is in excess of double the speed at which the two 
boats come together. 

After the load is dumped at the war ship the operator 


serves to wind up and store the cable when the collier is 
not coaling at sea. 


** Causes for the Adoption of Water Tube Boilers in 
the U. S. Navy ™ 


was the title of a paper by Engineer-in-Chief Geo. W. 
Melville. The following extracts are presented: 

The modern battle ship is a monument tothe greatness 
of the minutiz of design. It has been gradually built up 
from the sailing beauties of a century ago. Steps in ad- 
vance have been slow, generally speaking. We cannot 
advance by leaps and bounds in marine work. Here 
genius is hampered by such conditions as make any step 
in advance a great achievement. Of course we have the 
case of Ericsson and the ** Monitor,”’ but this was a case 
not only of special conditions, but also of a most excep- 
tional man. Naval architecture is a pyramid, each stone 
of which is supported by all of the preceding ones. The 
size of the stone that one man can add to the pile depends, 
of course, upon his ability, but more especially upon his 
work. Bvy hard work and by paying attention to what is 
going on around him any man can add his quota, but 
** those who, having eyes, see not; and who, having ears, 
hear not,’ are worse than useless. 


ONLY WATER TUBE BOILERS IN FUTURE WAR SHIPs. 


The task I have set myself to day is no mean one. I 
desire to show that the decision to use nothing but water 
tube boilers in our future war vessels isa step in advance, 
and that it is a natural step toward the evolution of the 
perfect fighting machine. I desire to show that it is no 
radical change, and that it does not involve the use of 
anything but a tried, successful and reliable apparatus 
that gives us positive and great advantages over the char- 
acter of boilers heretofore generally used. I desire not to 
minimize the disadvantages following this change, but to 
show that these disadvantages are not only not insur- 
mountable, but, for war ships, they have already been 
overcome. 

In the first place, | want to state that water tube boil- 
ers are bad in principle. They carry the pressure inside 
their weakest parts—the tubes. A failure in a tube is 
followed by the opening of a fault, sometimes to a dan- 
gerous degree. In the fire tubular boiler, on the contrary, 
the pressure would continue to close a split tube. It is 
true that a failure of a boiler tube generally comes from 
pitting, where fire tubular boilers generally have such a 
great advantage as in cases of split tubes. Yet failure of 
tubes is the most common defect in all boilers, and a 
proper design would place the pressure on the outside of 
the tube. 


WATER TUBE BOILERS WRONG IN PRINCIPLE, 


Water tube boilers are, from their very definition, de- 
signed from a wrong principle, not only because of the 
direction of application of pressure upon the tubes, but 
also on account of the decreased amount of water in the 
boiler, of the increased difficulty of observing a leak, and 
of the decreased value of heating surface in water tube 
boilers. For this reason, as an engineer, it is with some 
misgiving that I state that I consider water tube boilers 
tactical necessities for war ships. 

Builders of water tube boilers use solid drawn tubes 
almost exclusively for marine work. This, of course, de- 
creases the danger of split tubes, but it does not change 
the mechanical principle. Some day, probably not in my 
time, we may hope to have a boiler having fire tubes and 
having the advantage of water tube boilers. Such a boiler 
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would force its way at once into all navies, just as water 
tube boilers are doing at the present day. 

Disbelieving, as I do, in the cardimal principles of 
water tube boilers, I have sturdily opposed their adoption 
by our navy until now I am convinced that they must be 
used if we are not going to content ourselves with inferior 
ships to those built for other nations. Of course during 
the period of development of the design of water tube 
boilers, that even now continues, I have, in my official 
capacity, kept track of and taken part in the world wide 
experiménts with their use. Water tube boilers have ad- 
vantages, and [ have never been blind to them. Two 
years ago | stated that their disadvantages had been suffi- 
ciently removed to justify their use on our war ships. 
Now [ consider that the value of their advantages has 
been sufficiently developed to necessitate their use if we 
do not wish to be left behind in naval design. 

Water tube boilers are considerably lighter than those 
of the old type, and their effect upon ship design may be 
given as follows: Of two ships having all other qualities 
identical, one fitted with cylindrical boilers and the other 
with water tube boilers, the latter will be somewhat the 
smaller and handier—will have somewhat] less draft, and 
will cost less. 

Limited as we are in the size of our war ships by their 
draft, I think that the foregoing shows that for a maxi 
mum of fighting efficiency we must use water tube boil- 
ers. The designing engineers of our naval vessels are 
limited in weight and space. They save little or nothing 
in space, perhaps, but they save greatly in weight if they 
adopt water tube boilers. If these can be successfully 
operated on shipboard they must be used because of their 
decreased weight. The foregoing is entirely apart from 
any consideration of the relative merits of water tube and 
fire tubular boilers, but it is conditional upon the possi- 
bility of the successful operation of water tube boilers. 

_ Torpedo boats and destrovers in our navy have always, 
since the time of the *‘ Cushing,’’ been equipped with 
water tube boilers of various types. Small bent tube 
boilers have generally been used. There have been some 
cases of sad accidents in the fire rooms, generally due to 
carelessness in manufacture, and particularly in tube 
setting, but not to defective design. The boilers have 
proved to be quite as reliable as the extremely light en- 
gines of these boats. With the small amount of skilled 
attention it is possible to give to torpedo boats, and con- 
sidering the character of service demanded of these small 
craft, I think that no engineer will to-dsy question that 
the use of light water tube boilers, with the higher speeds 
possible as a result, adds to their efficiency and security. 


FIRST WATER TUBE BOILERS IN THE NAVY. 


The first large installation of water tube boilers in our 
navy was on the ‘* Monterey.’’ Indeed at the time this 
was the largest installation of water tube boilers in any 
navy. In this monitor, as you all know, there are four 
round Ward water tube boilers, with two cylindrical 
single ended fire tubular boilers. The water tube boilers 
have been satisfactory. It is worthy of note that there 
has been very little difficulty experienced in maintaining 
a steady water level, although the boilers have a very 
small amount of contained water. Tubes have failed by 
pitting several times, though never with any danger to 
the firemen. The water tube boilers have been twice re- 
tubed by the ship’s force without laying the shi, up at 
any navy yard. On one occasion, probably with a view 
to thoroughly testing the water tube boilers, or to satisfy 
the unholy desires of some person decrying water tube 
boilers, the ship made a voyage of about 8000 knots, 
largely under forced draft, and whenever possible with 
all boilers in use. There was no resultant injury to the 
water tube boilers, which performed well throughout the 
trial. Thecombustion chambers of the cylindrical boilers 
came out of the trial badly bulged. 

The Yarrow boilers of the ** Nashville *’ have operated 
fairly successfully, though they cannot be said to be com- 
pletely satisfactory on account of the amount of trouble 
given by bulging of drums and by leaky tubes. The first 
set of copper tubes has been replaced by others of steel, to 
considerable advantage. I beheve that the latest designs 
of this type of boiler provide for the use of slightly curved 
tubes next the fire. This ought to be advantageous. 

The ** Marietta’s * trip around South America at the 
beginning of the war with Spain was quite as successful 
as was that of the **Oregon.’’ The first ship is fitted 
with Babcock & Wilcox boilers, the second with cylin- 
drical boilers. No repairs were required to either set of 
boilers after the completion of, the trip. 

The ** Annapolis’ is also equipped with Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers, and here, as on the ‘** Marietta,”’ these 
boilers have been thoroughly successful. Indeed, a 
former chief engineer of the ** Annapolis *’ has stated to 
me that the boilers of that ship were easier to manage in 
use and easier to maintain in a state of high efficiency 
than are cylindrical boilers. 

The ** Chicago *’ has several Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 
and these have so far worked in a thoronghbly satisfactory 
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manner, no failure being reported under any circum 
stances. 

The foregoing represents the tried installations of 
water tube boilers in ships larger than torpedo boats and 
destroyers in the United States Navy. Bavcock & Wil- 
cox boilers of the shore or stationary type were installed 
in the old monitors, **Canonicus”’ ** Mahovac’’ and 
‘** Manhattan,”’ the old rectangular boilers being entirely 
worn out, and it being deemed advisable to fit these old 
boats for whatever service they could do. The change 
was commenced at the beginning of the Spanish war. 
Before its close the change was complete, and a somewhat 
greater speed was attained than with the original boilers. 
This change was made without injuring the decks of the 
monitors. The old boilers were cut up and passed out 
through the smokestack, down which the parts of the new 
boilers were passed, the latter being assembled in the en- 
gineroom space. This is an instance where none bat water 
tube boilers could have been used, and where every facil- 
ity of repair and installation was of enormous advantage. 
For naval vessels with their protective decks the facility 
with which water tube boilers can be removed or com- 
pletely renewed without disturbing the decks may, of 
itself, justify us in adopting water tube boilers. 

There are building and repairing several other ships of 
our navy to be fitted with partial or complete outfits of 
water tube boilers. These include the “ Alert,’’ ‘* At- 
lanta,”’ ‘‘ Cincinnati,’’ ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ (Babcock & Wilcox), 
** Maine ’’ and ** Connecticut ’’ (Niclausse), ‘* Missouri,” 
‘ Wisconsin’’ and * Arkansas’’ (Thornycroft), and 
‘* Florida *’ (modified Normand). 


THE ECONOMICAL RESULTS FROM WATER TUBE BOILERS 


were at first not particularly good. At present we get 
quite as good results from water tube boilers of the latest 
design as from the best cylindrical boilers. The ratio of 
heating surface to grate surface has been kept up to at 
least 40, although we do not yet feel warranted in allow- 
ing as small grate surfaces in water tube boilers as in 
cylindrical boilers. Water tube boilers lose in efficiency 
when forced, especially those of the straight tube type. 
Of course this is not of very great moment to us ina 
naval vessel, which is under forced draft only at maxi- 
mum speed, but it is nevertheless a disadvantage. 

The following table shows the relative economy of 
cylindrical and water tube boilers: 


Annap- Meri- New- Prince- Vicks- Wheel- 
olis. etta. port. ton. burg. ing. 
Type and number of 


RRR ES . 2B. & W.) 
Displacement. tons.... 1,000 
Knots per ton of coal 

at most economical 


(2 single ended cylindrical.) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


eee 26.38 22.27 18 19.6 21.25 16.6 
Number of screws .... 1 2 1 1 1 2 
Grate surface, sq.ft... 98 4 78 78 78 60 
Heating surface, sq. ft. 3,620 3,664 2,524 2,524 2,524 2,508 


The increased grate surface we have required with 
water tube boilers will be a positive advantage to our 
ships’ steaming qualities. I consider that sustained sea 
speed depends largely upon the grate surface. Heating 
surface, of course, must be provided, but I should prefer 
an excess of grate surface to an exceedingly high ratio of 
heating surface to grate. 

Up to this time we have had no trouble with salt water 
or grease in water tube boilers. Indeed we could hardly 
be more troubled with salt water with this type of boiler 
than we have been with cylindrical boilers. We suffered 
severely in our short war with Spain from dropped fur- 
naces in cylindrical boilers. I do not think that a prop- 
erly designed water tube boiler will give more trouble 
from the use of impure feed water, spch as sometimes we 
must have at sea, than any other boiler. I do not think 
tubes more liable than furnaces to fail from a deposit 
of scale. In any event the evaporating plants of all our 
ships are being made adequate to give fresh feed water. 
The only danger of salt water in the future should come 
from leaky condensers. 

Glancing around for a moment we find every modern 
naval power, from England ,to Japan, committed to the 
use of water tube boilers on the largest scale. Each of 
these countries has had its experience, and each has de- 
cided not only that water tube boilers can be worked, but 


also that they work well and that they must be used in 
naval vessels. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


Il would naturally now come to a discussion of the 
claims of the adherents and opponents of water tube 
boilers. You have all heard these arguments, and it 
seems almost useless to go over them. I shall simply 
state what I believe to be the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of water tube boilers compared with cylindrical 
boilers. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Less weight of water. 
Quicker steamers. ; 
Quicker response to change in amount of steam required 
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Greater freedom of expansion. 
Higher cruising speed. 

More perfect circulation. 
Adaptability to high pressures. 
Smaller steam pipes and fittings. 
Greater ease of repair. 

Greater ease of installation. 
Greater elasticity of design. 
Less danger from explosion. 


DISADVANTAGES, 


Greater danger from failure of tubes. 

Better feed arrangements necessary. 

Greater skill required in management. 

Units too small. 

Greater grate surface and heating surface required. 
Less reserve in form of water in boiler. 

Large number of parts. 

Tubes difficult of access. 

Large number of joints. 

More danger of priming. 


A saving in space has been claimed for water tabe 
boilers, but [ do not find this claim sound when account 
is taken of the increase in grate and heating surface neces- 
sary in water tube boilers to insure satisfactory working, 
and because of small units the space for accessibility is 
increased rather than diminished. 

The fact that water tube boilers raise steam quickly is 
of the greatest advantage. I have stated elsewhere that 
I consider the battle of Santiago to have developed the 
necessity of the use of water tube boilers, whether it 
taught us anything else or not.’ It would have been of 
the greatest advantage to have had, during the blockade 
of Santiago, boilers capable of raising steam in less than 
half an hour. Coal need not have been used to keep all 
the boilers under steam all the time. The ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts ’’ might have shared in the glories of the fight if 
she bad been fitted with water tube boilers. The “ In- 
diana ’’ would have kept up with the ‘“‘ Oregon ’’ and the 
* Texas.’’ The ** New York’’ would have developed at 
least 83 knots more speed, and the navy would have been 
spared a controversy. I think the *‘Colon’’ would not 
have gotten so far away as she did. But we did not have 
the water tube boilers. 

The higher pressures possible with water tube boilers 
give us smaller and safer steam pipes and better valves. 
It decreases the size of the fittings and the difficulty of 
tracing the labyrinth of a ship's pipimg. It increases 
the efficiency of the engines. The introduction of com- 
pound engines forced us to the use of cylindrical boilers. 
In the same way the use of quadruple expansion engines 
necessitates, for economy, the use of water tube boilers. 

But the quick steam raiser is, because of that very 
fact, not so safe as its predecesor. Of course nothing on 
a@ man of war is very safe in war time, but we want 
things as safe as possible, and the boilers are the keys to 
the situation in the modern battle ship. I think that 
safety in handling water tube boilers may be assured by 
using skill in the fire rooms. I have more than ten years’ 
successful experience with water tube boilers on which 
to found this opinion, and I submit that the boilers, placed 
as they are behind the heaviest armor and below the thick 
protective deck, are, at the worst, the safest apparatus on 
a battle ship. If we can make them work well we would 
do wrong to refuse to use water tube boilers on our ships. 


TYPE OF BOILER. 


As to the type of boiler to be used, there are as many 
to choose from as there are fleas on a dog. Some one has 
said that a certain amount of fleas keep a dog from brood 
ing over being a dog. So the number of varieties we have 
to choose from may be a good thing for all. 

I have always opposed the use of boilers containing 
screw joints in contact with fire, and have attempted to 
secure boilers having no cast metal in the pressure parts. 
Cast steel is not yet good enough to put between 300 
pounds of steam and our firemen. I believe in straight 
tube boilers as being easier of examination and repair 
than bent tube boilers. I believe in large tube boilers for 
the same reason, and because the tubes are thicker and 
have more margin for corrosion. I believe in boilers hav- 
ing as few joints as possible. Water tube boilers must 
have freedom of expansion of the various parts, and the 
simpler the boiler the better. It should not be necessary 
to introduce reducing valves between the boilers and the 
engines to secure a steady steam pressure at the latter, 
nor should it be necessary to have automatic feed arrange- 
ments to insure steady water level in the boilers. To be 
successful a boiler must be easy of repair. Lightness is 
a natural attribute of all water tube boilers, but it is not 
wise to go too far in this direction. The ratio of grate 
surface to fire surface occupied for the complete boiler 
plant must be as large as possible. The units should be 
large, the grates short and not too wide. The passage of 
gases through the tubes should be sufficiently long to in- 
sure economy. These gases should be well mixed before 
entering the spaces between the tubes for the same reason 
and to prevent smoke. The circulation of the water in 
the boiler must be free. Tubes should not be too long, 
and the fire rooms must always be sufficiently wide to 
provide for free withdrawal. 


The foregoing is what we want. We have most of the 
above desiderata in several well-known types of boilers, 
and ultimately we shall discover the value of each of the 
foregoing points, and then it will be possible to differen 
tiate between the various types more perfectly than we 
now can. 


** Electric Plants of the Battle Ships ‘ Kearsarge’ and 
*‘Kentucky’*” 


was the title of a paper by Naval Constructor J. J. Wood- 
ward. These vessels are the first of the United States 
Navy on which the use of electricity as a motive power 
for the ship’s auxiliary machinery has been adopted to 
the practical exclusion of steam. And even in the case 
of these vessels a distinction has been made between the 
auxiliary machinery for the general service of the vessel 
such as deck winches, boat cranes, ship’s ventilating fans, 
ammunition hoists, and turret turning machinery, all of 
which are operated by electric motors, and the auxiliary 
machinery connected with the main propelling engines, 
such as air, feed and circulating pumps, forced draft 
blowers, ash hoists, &c., which on these ships are still 
driven by small steam engines. Further exceptions to 
the complete use of electricity for the ship’s auxiliary 
machinery are the windlass and steering engines, which 
are also driven by steam. 

The electric plants of the ** Kearsarge ’’ and the ** Ken- 
tucky ’’ can, therefore, only be regarded as an inter- 
mediate step between the complete steam drive for 
auxiliary machinery, so largely used in the past, and the 
practically complete electric drive for all auxiliary ma- 
chinery of every kind whatsoever, whose adoption appears 
to be a possibility of the near future. Indeed the most 
serious present limitation to the extent to which the 
electric drive for auxiliary machinery may be adopted 
for service in war ships is the time necessary for the 
officers of the naval service charged’ with the care of such 
plants to organize and train the necessary personnel for 
the care of the dynamos and motors, and to gain that con- 
fidence in their power to maintain the plant in a con- 
stantly efficient condition which is necessary to overcome 
the sense of conservative distrust so apt to be felt ina 
new appliance or method adopted for service on board 
ship. 

The paper considered at length the following plants: 

The ship is lighted under peace and battle conditions. 

Four search lights are operated. 

The Ardois signal set is operated for night signaling; 
also, various means of communication within the ship, 
such as battle and range order indicators, electric propel- 
ling and steering engine telegraphs, revolution and helm 
angle indicators, &c. 

The truck lights and ship’s running lights are operated, 
also portable diving lanterns 

The two turrets containing the 8-inch and 13-inch guns 
are rotated, the 13 inch guns elevated, ammunition hoisted 
for both 8-inch and 13-inch guns, rammers of 13-inch guns 
operated, and special ventilation provided to blow out 
gases out of bore of 8-inch and 13-inch guns. 

Ten endless chain ammunition hoists are operated, 
eight of them supplying the 5-inch broadside guns and 
two supplying 6-pounder and 1-pounder guns on upper 
deck. Two winch type of hoists are operated, supplying 
ammunition to the 6-pounder guns in the after cabins. 

Six deck winches are operated—four winches of a sim- 
ple geared type with friction drum suitable for quick 
hoists of moderate loads as in coaling ship, and two 
winches of a compound geared type, permitting either the 
quick hoisting of light loads or heavy pulls at low speeds. 
The simple geared winches are especially designed for use 
as ammunition hoists to the military tops. 

Four boat cranes are operated, the boats being hoisted 
and lowered and cranes rotated by power. 

The ship is ventilated throughout, including the en- 
gine rooms, bu. excluding the fire rooms, by 13 ventilat- 
ing fans, of which 10 supply and 3 exhaust air for the 
various water tight compartments. 

The centering device on the hydraulic telemoter used 
to control the steam distribution valve of the steering 
engine as automatically operated. 

The paper by W. I. Babcock dealt with the 


System of Work in a Great Lake Shipyard. 


This considered most exhaustively the practice of the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company as applied to the ordinary 
lake bulk freight vessel of large size. The requirements 
of the service have developed a somewhat peculiar type of 
vessel. The great majority of modern steel lake vessels 
are designed to carry only iron ore, coal or grain in bulk, 
and no deck therefore is required or laid on the main 
deck beams in the cargo holds. The movement of ore and 
grain is entirely from upper to lower lake ports and of 
coal in the opposite direction. As, however, there are a 
great many wooden vesrels still in service which require 
up cargves and coal cannot be unloaded rapidly the freight 
rate on coal is seldom attractive, and the big steamers , 
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especially those belonging to the great ore and steel com- 
panies, go back hght. using water ballast alone when any 
is required. 

The season of navigation being limited by ice to about 
seven months in the year dispatch in port is of the utmost 
necessity, and as the cargoes are all spouted in, the ore 
and coal from elevated docks and the grain from elevators, 
and taker out by machinery on the docks, hatches are 
many im namber and no hoisting machinery is carried on 
the ships themselves. 

i. The connecting channels between the lakes being com 
paratively shallow, the vessels are built with a plate keel. 
very flat floor and full model to get as great capacity as 
possible on the limited draft available, and a large num 
ber of frames amidships are exactly alike, as many as one 
half to two-thirds the total number. When coming light 
to a loading dock they therefore float very high out of 
water, and to obtain the necessary slope to the spouts 
the batches are made as wide as possible athwartships, 
leaving only stringer enough for strength on each side. 
While it is true that the upper deck could be depressed by 
filling the water bottom this would cause a loss of time in 
unloading, as 1t is evident that the cargo can be run in 
much faster than the water could be pumped out, and is 
therefore not allowable. 

The longest straight run in open water is across Lake 
Superior, some 400 miles, the total voyage being under 
1000 miles. Coal for fuel being available at various points 
in the connecting rivers no great bunker capacity is re- 
quired, and the fuel hatches opening in all cases through 
the upper deck, a few minutes suffices to spout in the 
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If then some kind of a structure that will facilitate th® 
performance of these four functions can be made we have 
at least made one step toward cheapening the cost of the 
modern vessel. 

Previous to 1884, so far as the writer knows, the only 
means used to hoist materials on a vessel while building 
was the derrick pole with the swinging gaff. Since that 
time several forms of cranes have been adopted. 

1. We have the cantilever traveling crane, a gvod 
example of which is seen at Newport News. This crane 
has been so often described and illustrated that I not need 
do more than refer to it. It only performs one of the four 
functions sought—namely, the hoisting of materials; and 
as there is only one crane to two ships the writer cannot 
see how it can do all the hoisting for one vessel, no matter 
how fast it travels, seeing that the time of hoisting and 
traveling is such a small part of the work. We find that 
the average hoist takes about 40 seconds, traveling to the 
destination about 55 seconds, while it takes from 7 to 12 
minutes to get sufficient bolts in a shell plate or beam to 
enable the crane to be let go. At the Union Iron Works 
we often have to run haif an hour to an hour in the 
evening (with two cranes to one ship) to get all the 
materials in place. 

2. The overhead crane or gantry so much used on the 
lakes, which travels all over the vessel, with rails on the 
ground on each side. As all the vessels on the lakes are 
built broadside to the water two cranes can be used to 
hoist the material for one vessel and simply moved to the 
end when the vessel is launched; but they can only do the 
hoisting. 
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Fig. 3.—Steel Shipyard Building Slip 


amount desired from elevated pockets. At lower lake 
ports it is usual while the cargo is discharging to fuel 
from a lighter alongside provided with a hoisting derrick 
reaching into the fuel hatch. 

The paper then describes the building of a typical ship, 
the ** Mauna Loa” of the Minnesota Steamship Company. 
She is 430 feet keel, 450 feet over all, 50 feet molded beam 
and 281¢ feet molded depth, with a 51g foot water bottom. 
She is propelled by a quadruple expansion, four crank, 
jet condensing engine of some 2500 horse-power, taking 
steam at 250 pounds pressure from two Babcock & Wilcox 
marine water tube boilers. The light load displacement 
is abont 3200 net tons and on 18 feet 3 inch draft she car- 
ried 6816 gross tons of iron ore. The water ballast capacity 
is 2900 net tons. Speed loaded, 12 statute miles per hour, 
and light, 14 miles. 

Each step in the construction of the ship, the methods 
followed and the appliances employed are minately de 
scribed. Many drawings and photographs accompany tae 
text 

A paper by James Dickie described the 


Overhead Cranes, Staging and Rivet Carrying Appli- 
auces in the Shipyard, 


The need of some means whereby materials can be 
hoisted and deposited in any position ona vessel while 
building has long engaged the attention of the shipbuilder, 
and now that power riveting is coming greatly into use 
the demand for something overhead becomes imperative. 
Added to this is the staging necessary for the construction 
of the vessel, which is of itself a large item in the cost, 
while to this must be added the necessity of keeping the 
upper works fair while in the early stages of construction. 

These four items form a large portion of the cost of 
the large merchantman or war vessel, either of the cruiser 
or battle ship type, and when we take into account the 
enormous beam of these large vessels we find that any- 
thing done must be on a large scale. , 


3. The large gantry at Belfast, lately constructed and 
used in the building of the Oceanic. The writer has seen 
all the otbers in operation, but has not seen this one. It 
appears to perform two of the functions sought—namely, 
hoisting and carrying riveters; but, judging from the cuts 
of it, it must be somewhat limited in its operation, as it 
cannot cover more than 120 to 150 feet in length of the 
vessel at the same time, which appears to be insufficient, 
while such a large and heavy crane must be slow in its 
motion. 

4. The framework which covers the entire vessel while 
building. Of this form we have two examples—namely, 
those at Swan & Hunter’s on the Tyne and those at the 
Union Iron Works in San Francisco. As both of these 
perform the four functions, although slightly different in 
detail, a description of one will be sufficient. The writer 
having superintended the construction of those at the 
Union Iron Works is thoroughly familiar with all the 
details, and thought that the publication of them might 
be interesting to the members of this society. 

No. 1 was built in 1884 of timber, as are all the others. 
It is 300 feet long, 48 feet wide, with an average hight of 
55 feet, the top being built at an angle of 1 in 24, sloping 
toward the water. At the lower end is fitted a swing 
crane 35 feet long. 

No. 2, built in 1887, is also 300 feet long, 85 feet wide 
and 58 feet high, with a swing crane 40 feet long at each 
end. 

No. 3, built in 1891, is 300 feet long, 85 feet wide, 61 
feet high, with a swing crane 45 feet long at each end. 


SLIP AT UNION IRON WORKS. 


Slip No. 4 is covered with a framework similar to the 
others, but larger; being 408 feet long, 85 feet wide, aver- 
age hight 78 feet. The sizes of material are given in the 
accompanying drawings. It was at first intended to make 
the structure of steel, an outline drawing of which is 
shown in Fig. 3, but owing to the present high price and 
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scarcity of material it was decided to make it, like the 
others, of wood. As will be seen on the drawings there is 
a crane at each end 50 feet long, thus covering a vessel 500 
feet long; and should longer vessels be built in it it can 


be easily lengthened, the hight being sufficient to cover 
the largest vessel. It will be noticed that the apex of the 


roof is 3 feet from the center, Fig. 4, making one crane 


6 feet longer than the other. This is done to enable such 
pieces as beams, &c., to be landed on the center line. 

The cranes are electric and travel at the rate of 180 
feet per minute, fore and aft, 90 feet crosswise, and the 
hoist 90 feet per minute, with a lifting capacity of 5 tons. 
A manila rope is used for hoisting, which gives consider- 
able elasticity and enables a plate to be bolted up if 
within 1 or 2 inches of the place. 

For plating under the bottom and under the counter 
we use a wire rope, rove through the plate and the cor- 
responding hole in the frame and toggled under the plate, 
which enables the plate to be drawn close up to its place. 
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We are also using the percussion air machine with a 
4 or 6 foot gap, which weighs only about 250 pounds. As 
will be noticed the cranes for riveting are only 32 feet 
long, with a beam hung from them. This enables us to 
do hoisting and riveting at the same time, as all the 
material is hoisted up over the vessel and carried along 
near the center line to a point opposite to where it is to 
be landed. This center cross beam can be raised or 
lowered to suit the work on the vessel. When working 
on the inner bottom it will be down, as shown; when on 
deck it will be close up to the cranes. 

ADVANTAGES. 


We have studied all the various overhead cranes and 
claim for this structure that it 1s no more expensive in 
first cost and fulfills more functions than any other, ex- 
cept the one at Swan_& Hunter’s on the Tyne, and in 
comparison with it I think we have the advantage in stag- 
ing. We find no disadvantage in having the posts as close 
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Fig. 4.—Shipyard Building Slip.— Overhead Crane and Staging Arrangements. 


One feature of the structure is the facility with which 
staging can be erected. Where the ship is large the spauls, 
which are 4x 8 inches, are rove through the main posts 
and held by loose bolts at the ends. Where the vessel is 
narrower a standard made of 3 x 6 inches double is set on 
top of the ground and held from canting by the rigidity 
of the spaul in the posts, thus saving all bracing. As the 
posts are ali 12 feet centers we use 2 by 12 inches by 26 
feet plank for staging, which we find strong enough for 
any work and light enough to be easily handled. 

We propose in our new slips to fit up cranes for rivet- 
ing, as shown in Fig. 3. These cranes are made of 8-inch 
T bulb beam and supported by two suspension rods. The 
trolley for the riveter runs on the lower flange of the 
beam; the wheels being 20 inches in diameter makes it 
very easily moved. 

The machines we are at present using are the toggle 
jointed air machines, which drive % inch rivets with a 
30-inch gap. The weight of the machine is about 1400 
pounds. It moves so easily that the operator has no diffi- 
culty in making the nicest adjustment. 


as 12 feet, all the hoisting being done at the upper end, 
then carried over the vessel to the required place and 
when there lowered into its proper place. As we use no 
side shores above the bilge the top sides are always clear 
for lowering a shell plate into position, and as I said 
before the bottom plates and plates under the counter are 
hoisted from the ground with a wire rope rove through 
the corresponding hole in the frame and toggled outside 
the plate. Thus the entire plating can be put on the 
vessel with these cranes. 

It will also be noticed that we have two cranes at the 
upper end of the structure. These we use for frame 
riveting and all other pieces that can be riveted before 
going on board. As mentioned before, we use this struc- 
ture to keep the upper works of the vessel fair while in 
the early stages. 

For fairing the upper works we use turnbuckles from 
the sides of the vessel to the structure, and pull in or slack 
out when necessary. All of which is done by the men on 
the upper stage at small cost and with much convenience. 

Other papers read during the convention were: ‘* Sug- 
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gestions as to lwwproved Appliances for Launching Ships’ 
Boats,"* by John Hyslop: ** The Increasing Complications 
in War Ships and How Simpler Arrangements Might be 
Adopted,*’ by Geo. W. Dickie; ** Beam Formule Applied 
to a Vertically Stiffened Bulkhead, with Some Results,” 
by H. F,. Norton; ** Notes on Sheathing the U. 38. 8. 
‘Chesapeake,’ ”’ by Naval Constructor Lloyd Bankson; 
* Designs of the Denver Class of Sheathed Protected 
Cruisers,*” by Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn; 
** Novelties in Ship Fittings,"’ by Assistant Naval Con- 
stuctor R. M. Watt; ‘* Progressive Speed Trials of the 
U.S. 8S. * Manning,’ ’’ by Prof. C. H. Peabody; *‘ Tactical 
Considerations involved in Torpedo Boat Design,’ by 
Lieut. A. P. Niblack; **On the Action of the Rudder,” 
by Prof. Wm. F. Durand. 
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The Association of American Steel [anufac- 
turers and Committee No. 1 of the Inter- 
national Association for Testing [llaterials. 


The Association of Amerigan Steel Manufacturers 
entertained Committee No. 1 of the American Section of 
the International Association for Testing Materials at a 
lunch at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, on November 
17. 

At the opening of the joint session which followed, 
the president, G. M. McCauley of the Central Iron & 
Steel Company, stated that the steel manufacturers, de- 
siring to co-operate with the Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association for Testing Materials in their task of 
framing standard American Specifications for Iron and 
Steel, had extended an invitation to Committee No. 1 
to meet with the Steel Manufacturers’ Association. The 
practical advantages of standard specifications are as 
readily recognized by the engineer as by the manufac- 
turer, and the object of this joint meeting was to deter- 
mine along what lines the manufacturers could best co- 
operate with Committee No. 1 to secure a speedy reali- 
zation of the object so earnestly desired by all. 

The testing departments of the steel companies, mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association, could give Com- 
mitte No. 1 the benefit of their wide and varied experi- 
ence with different methods of testing, and it was only 
necessary to determine what doubtful or disputed points 
require adjustment to assure the practical co-operation 
of the manufacturers. 

Mr. McCauley then called on W. R. Webster, chair- 
man of Committee No. 1, who said in part: 

“You are all more or less familiar with the work of 
the International Association for Testing Materials since 
1882. The reports of their conventions at Munich, Dres- 
den, Berlin and Vienna show that elaborate schemes 
were proposed for the introduction of standard methods 
of testing iron and steel and greater refinements in same. 

“Tt was not until the Sixth Congress, in Stockholm, in 
1897, that the matter of International Specifications was 
taken up. At that time there was a general discussion 
on the ways and means to be sought to introduce uni- 
form specifications and methods of inspection of iron and 
steel of all kinds. The outcome of the discussion was the 
opinion that the result of the proposition was practicable 
and obtainable. This resulted in the formation of the 
International Committee No. 1, whose work is to estab- 
lish international rules and specifications for testing and 
inspecting iron and steel. 

“This committee originally consisted of about 40 
members, of which five were assigned to this country, 
but under authority to increase its numbers the American 
sub-committee has been increased to 20, and is about 
evenly divided between manufacturers and engineers. 

“We have started our work here on thoroughly prac- 
tical lines by taking the specifications in use in this coun- 
try for all grades of steel and dividing them into the fol- 
lowing classes: 1, Bridge and ship materials; 2, building 
materials; 3, rails; 4, boiler materials; 5, axles, tires, &c.; 
6, forgings; 7, castings; 8, wire. 

“Our first object is to prepare Standard Representa- 
tive Specifications based on the best American practice 
and specifications. In doing this we are not overlooking 
the importance of using uniform methods in testing, as 
the two go hand in hand. 

“Considerable progress has already been made in this 
work; our specifications will be in print this winter. 
They will be sent to all of the steel campanies, our lead- 
ing engineers and railroad companies, with requests for 
suggestions and criticism. This will put us in position 
to make our final report to the Amercan branch of the 
International Association at the annual meeting, next 
June, at which time we hope to have them adopted and 
put in general use in this country. 

“The next step will be to send our specifications to 
all branches of the International Committee No. 1 in 
other countries with the request that they prepare similar 
Standard Specifications for each class of material. If 
this is done we will then have only a limited number of 
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Standard Representative Specifications to consider at the 
next International Congress of this association in 1901 
or 1902, at which time important disputed points can be 
taken up and decided on their merits, and there is every 
reason to believe that this will result in the adoption of 
International Standard Specifications, which would be 
of inestimable practical value to all countries. 

* The time has arrived for steel manufacturers to dis- 
cuss freely with engineers many points that have been 
carefully avoided. For instance, show that the physical 
properties of steel do not depend alone on its chemical 
composition, but that the heat treatment in rolling, forg- 
ing and subsequent shop work is of just as much im- 
portance. Also show the true value of annealing, when 
and where it is to be used, &c. If this is done it will 
materially reduce the work of introducing more reason- 
able specifications here and abroad. 

“In 1890 the French Government appointed a com- 
mission to report on the ‘ Methods for Testing the Ma- 
terials of Construction.’ This commission became iden- 
tified with the International Association in 1895 at the 
Zurich Congress, and has since taken an active part. 

“The French Government has invited the Interna- 
tion Association for Testing Materials to participate in 
the Exposition Congress on Testing of Materials of Con- 
struction, to be held at Paris, July 9 to 16 next year. 
The Council at the meeting of September 25 in Dresden 
accepted the invitation, and recommended the members 
to present papers and take part in the discussions, it be- 
ing understood that the Exposition Congress will refrain 
from adopting general resolutions on the subjects pre- 
sented to it, and will legislate upon nothing. 

* To take part in the deliberations of the Congress it is 
only necessary to pay a fee of $5, for which you receive 
a membership card, and copies of the transactions which 
the French Government will publish. 

“This gives an excellent opportunity to present many 
of the points covered by our specifications and have 
them fully discussed. At the same time much stress can 
be put upon the importance of International Specifica- 
tions. The ways and means of doing this might be taken 
up as a matter for discussion at that time.” 

H. H. Campbell, superintendent and general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, moved on behalf 
of the Steel Manufacturers’ Association that the thanks 
of the association be extended to Mr. Webster for his 
report reviewing the objects of Committee No. 1. 

Mr. McCauley then stated that in the general ques- 
tion of including chemical requirements in the standard 
specifications he had understood from the chairman of 
Committee No. 1 that some members favored specifying 
a limit to the percentage of copper. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, one of the members 
of the Association of American Steel Manufacturers, 
made some elaborate experiments in 1897 on the in- 
fluence of copper in steel which they had offered to pre- 
sent at this joint meeting, and he hoped that the evl- 
dence given would be duly weighed by Committee No. 1, 
when framing the chemical portion of their specifica- 
tions. 

Albert Ladd Colby, metallurgical engineer of the 
Bethlehem Stel Company, read a brief outline of their 
report. H. H. Campbell spoke of the many thousands 
of tons of high copper steel made by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, who had successfully entered into all 
branchés of steel manufacture. He further said that he 
understood that The Iron Age had just made a very 
courteous offer to print Mr. Colby’s report for the benefit 
of Committee No. 1 and others interested in this subject, 
and he would therefore move that this offer be accepted 
with the thanks of the steel association and of the mem- 
bers of Committee No. 1. 

The subject of copper in steel was further discussed 
by P. E. Carhart, inspecting engineer of the Illinois Steel 
Company; H. V. Wille of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, James Christie of the Pencoyd Iron Works and 
A. E. Outerbridge of Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated. 

A meeting of the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers was called to order after the adjournment of 
the joint session. The present officers, G. M. McCauley, 
president; A. F. Huston, vice-president, and Albert Ladd 
Colby, secretary and treasurer, were re-elected for an- 
other year. 

The secretary was instructed to bring to the attention 
of steel manufacturers, not members of the association, 
the question of co-operation between the manufacturers 
and members of Committee No. 1, and request them to 
join the association so as to co-operate in this work. 

The practical value of the microscope to steel manu- 
facturers was discussed. 

The importance of having a representative of the 
steel manufacturers at the joint meeting of the Exposi- 
tion Congress on Testing Materials and the International 
Association for Testing Materials, to be held at Paris, 
July 9-16, 1900, was discussed, and it was unanimously 
decided to send a representative, whose expenses will be 


paid by an assessment of the steel companies members 
of the association. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Dututn, November 19, 1809.—Shipments are rapidly 
ceasing. The Oliver Company, on tlhe Gogebic, for in- 
stance, have all their five mines now stock piling. They 
have about 100,000 tons left in stock, the result of high 
rates. The same company have stopped shipment off 
the Vermillion and wil! be through on the Mesaba in a 
few days. ‘his week their Mountain Iron mine has 
been sending out ore as fast as at any time during the 
year. 

The activity that has marked the mining industry the 
summer through will continue all winter, and more ore 
will be on stocks in the spring than ever before. The 
high water mark in employment will be maintained all 
winter. There are now about 3500 men working in the 
immediate vicinity of Ishpeming and nearly 1000 more 
around Negaunee, and these are assured of work for the 
winter. ‘1uere will be about 2200 men in Vermillion 
range mines this winter, and what the Mesaba will lose 
will be absorbed elsewhere, especially on the Menominee, 
where the call for miners is exceedingly urgent. Many 
expert men who left that range a few years ago for South 
Africa are returning on account of war and idle mines, 
and are eagerly welcomed. Other things being equal, 
these men say they would stay in America for half the 
pay they have been getting in ‘Johannesburg. 

On the Gogebic range the Ashland has finally been un- 
watered. The Germania’s No. 4 shaft is to be rebuilt, 
an indication that the mine will soon be as active as 
ever. Shipments for the past week have not been large. 

On the Marquette range the old Brotherton, not to 
be confounded with the Sellwood Brotherton of the Go- 
gebic, has been taker by the American Mining Company 
through Captain Sellwood. The mine has been idle for 
a generation. 

The Imperial mine will be opened underground and 
worked this winter. The old shaft will be deepened and 
a second will be sunk. Efforts are making to reopen the 
Beaufort, close by, and it will probably become a pro- 
ducer next year. At the Michigainme mine a large force 
is getting things in readiness for active work. The com- 
pany expect to crush ore here. East New York is about 
ready for hoisting, everything being in shape. 

On the Vermillion range the Pioneer is about to sink 
an important new shaft. there being but one at the mine. 
This one handled 400,000 tons of ore the present year, 
exclusive of old stocks, and with two its shipments will 
be much increased. The Chandler mine has completed 
shipments, both from stock and shafts. It opened the 
season with a stock of 350,000 tons and one small and 
quite old shovel for loading it. This shovel has done a 
remarkable work during the season. Several new ex- 
plorations have started on this range, mostly between 
Tower and Ely, in a section long known to contain ore, 
but neglected since the opening of the Mesaba. There 
are 15 exploration crews in one township here. 

On the Vermillion and Mesaba ranges there are now 
at work not far from 50 diamond and churn drills, it is 
claimed. Of these Cole & McDonald, F. E. Sweeney and 
K. J. Longyear, contracting drillmen, have together 33 
drills working, the Minnesota Iron Company have nearly 
15 and isolated parties have several single drills. It will 
be no fault of these men if these ranges are not pretty 
thoroughly opened by another season. On the Mesaba 
several leases for properties have been made for lands 
in 58-18, near Mountain Iron, to the Consolidated Com- 
pany. 

Surface exploration is now under way in a district 
that has been neglected since the first days of the Me- 
saba, though iron has been known to exist there. This 
is the Sturgeon Lake region, lying some 15 miles north 
of Hibbing, on what is supposed to be a westerly out- 
cropping of the Vermillion range, though it is more than 
35 miles west of the Vermillion mines. Ore was mapped 
there by the State Geological Survey as far back as 1892. 
Outcroppings are said to resemble the Vermillion hori- 
zon quite closely. 

Your correspondent has been shown some interest- 
ing ores in the past few days. One specimen, from what 
is said to be a large deposit, gives this result: Iron, 60 
per cent.; phosphorus, nil; titanium, nil; oxide of zinc, 7.5 
per cent. Also black blende and rosin blende running up 
to 64 per cent. zinc; galena running 70 per cent., with 7 
ounces silver and a little gold; 68 and 69 per cent. specu- 

lar hematite, and numerous other analyses from this 
region, most of them coming in quantity. There are re- 
ports of copper conglomerate on the north shore of Lake 
Supenor, but the truth of these I doubt. 

It is announced, on the authority of the contractors 
for the new Canadian road north of the Minnesota line, 
that the 45-mile link between the present westerly end 
of their line and the eastern cnd of the D. & I. R. 
road at Ely will be built over by them soon, to open 
that mineral region and to afford an opening to Duluth. 
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if they send geojogists through that region they will 
hardly be likely to build for the mineral yet, and if en- 
gineers make the trip they will find a pretty costly un- 
dertaking. 

The Duluth & Iron Range, which is the Federal Steel 
Company, have won in a case where the State has con- 
tested their land grant, amounting to about 300,000 
acres. The case has been on for two or three years, and 
nobody who has any knowledge of the situation has sup- 
posed for an instant that the State would win. 


D. E. W. 
a oo 


The [Milwaukee Foundrymen’s Association. 


This vigorous organization concluded to celebrate the 
advent of more prosperous times and accordingly ar- 
ranged for a period of social enjoyment on the 16th inst. 
The notice sent out to members and invited guests is 
unique. After stating that the place of assemblage 
would be in the club room of the Plankinton House at 
1.30 p.m., to proceed to the Theater Alhambra and wit- 
ness a farce comedy, the notice proceeds as follows: 


[lere an anulysis of the guests will be commenced by the 
members through softening mixtures composed of business 
courtesies extended, pleasant entertaining methods, &c.,so that 
the chill that usually appears in a foundryman will be re- 
duced to a minimum and shrinkage also will be overcome by 
the time that the wind goes on at 7 p.m. at the Plankinton 
House, where luncheon will be served, each cupola will 
lined, daubed and charged. It is expected that time will not 
drag, that every cope will be clear for a discussion, that will 
have a strong blast, preventing a dullness in the flowing of 
suggestions. It is hoped that we will have little slag, so 
that when the work of the day is poured off and the casting 
exposed it will be found that it has not strained nor, shrunk 
nor a blow hole, but is well filled at all points, a clean pealed 
piece of work, that when tested will show a uniformity of 
action among us, that will make our organization an up-to- 
dale one, that will be a model, that foundrymen everywhere 
wil! desire to purchase the shop right. All foundrymen will 
be called upon to give a lift. There will be no bedding in or 
roliing over, as there will be no wine list. 

Read the Shop Rules. 

1. No sour beer used in your cores. 

2. No rushing of the can. 

3. No beer during working hours. 

4. Smoking allowed. 

All will remain until the flasks and molus are dumped. 
Whistle biows at 1 a.m. 

Tap out—————————irst iron given to our President, 
C. A. Sercomb. 

All to catch in as directed. 

MILWAUKEE FOUNDRYMAN. 


Paymaster, E. K. Rundle, who will foot all bills. 
OFFICERS OF MILWAUKEE FOUNDRYMEN’S UNION NO. 1. 


Piesident, C. A. Sercomb, Schwab & Sercomb. 
Vice-President, T. J. Neacy, Filer & Stowell Company. 
Secretary, T. W. Sheriffs, Sheriffs Mfg. Company. 
Treasurer, E. K. Rundle, Central Foundry Company. 


BUSINESS AGENTS, RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


O. W. Greenslade of Greenslade Foundry Company, chair- 
man. 

Harry F. Bayley of Wm. Bayley & Sons, assistant of 
chairman. 

Walter Read of Filer & Stowell Company. 

C. A. Sammond of Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, 
Scuth Milwaukee. 

R. G. Wagner of J. G. Wagner Foundrv Company. 

Adam W. Bair, superintendent of foundry, Milwaukee 
Road. 

Val. Nortmann of Stamm, Nortmann & Duffke. 

Edwin Reynolds of the Edward P. Allis Company. 

B. Hoffman of B. Hoffman Mfg. Company. 

Chas. Hirsch of Hirsch Bros. 

Henry Campbell of Gardiner Campbell & Sons. 

H. W. Bolens of Gilson Mfg. Company, Port Washington. 

W. J. Fairbairn of Western Malleable & Grey Iron 
Works. 

I’. k. Dutcher of Dutcher Foundry Company. 

Ed. Reilly of Buruham Foundry Company. 

Chas. F. Maynard of Crucible Steel Company. 

J. C. Bradley of Milwaukee Stove Works. 

Geo. Smith of Milwaukee Steel Casting Company. 

W. S&S. Johnson of Johnson Electric Company. 


An invitation to be present on this joyful occasion is 
hereby acknowledged, but unfortunately it was impos- 
sible to have a representative of The Iron Age present, 
which we regret. The Milwaukee foundrymen are doing 
practical work through their organization, which has 
long been needed in the foundry trade. 


ge 


It is not true that the Carnegie Steel Company have 
purchased the Santanillo & Moroto Railroad, and the 
Ponupo manganese property near Santiago, Cuba. It 
is understood that the Pittsburgh concern have been will- 
ing to acquire the ore property, but did not want to take 
also the railroad, which is about 34 miles long. 
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THE WEEK. 


In his forthcoming aunual report to Congress, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson will ask for an appropriation 
tu carry on a series of agricultural experiments in Cuba, 
Porto Kico, Hawaii and the Philippines, in order to de- 
termine their adaptability to certain natural products 
Mr. Wilson believes that rubber can be produced in 
Porto Rico as well as in South or Central America. 


The Penn Iron Works Company of Chester, Pa., have 
purchased all the old cannon balls and shells that have 
been piled up in pyramids at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
for many years. This ammunition was manufactured 
for use in the Civil War, and lately it was decided by 
the authorities to sell it as old iron. Among the projec- 
tiles are about 9000 shells, varying from 8 to 15 inches in 
diameter. 


It is estimated that 170,000,000 feet of lumber will be 
cut along the Penobscot River and its branches this win- 
ter, or 30,000,000 feet more than last year’s cut. On the 
Kennebee the cut will, it is estimated, be nearly 200,- 
000,000 feet. As a whole, the Maine lumber business is 
enjoying remarkable prosperity. 


The report of the Naval Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey on the recent official test of the Holland submarine 
boat in Peconic Bay, L. L., statés that after a thorough 
inspection of the plans and of the vessel, the board were 
impressed with the excellent condition of the boat and of 
all its appliances. They add that all the requirements 
of the Navy Department were fulfilled by the perform- 
ance of the “ Holland.” 


It is reported that a New York syndicate are nego- 
tiating ‘to purchase the Dismal Swamp Canal of Vir- 
ginia, recently rehabilitated and reopened by the Lake 
Drummond Canal & Water Company. It is understood 
that the locks at both ends of the canal are to be aban- 
doned and the waterway widened sufficiently to permit 
the passage of larger vessels than those now using it. 
The Dismal Swamp Canal begins in Virginia on the 
south branch of the Elizabeth River, about 6 miles from 
Norfolk, and extends in a southerly direction about 20 
miles to the Fasquotank River in North Carolina. The 
canal is one of a chain of inland waterways extending 
along the Atlantic Coast from Cape Cod, Mass., to Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


According to the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Herald, M. Santos-Dumont of that city seems to have 
solved the problem of steering balloons. He made an as- 
cent last week in Paris, and first directed his course to- 
ward the Eiffel Tower, which he encircled, then turned 
off west, though a southwest wind was blowing at the 
time, and finally came down near the Moulin, at Baga- 
telle, in the Bois de Boulogne. His balloon is described 
as cigar shaped with a volume of 500 ¢c. m. It is pro- 
vided with a petroleum motor, for a screw at the stern, 
which only works when the balloon is going against the 
wind. All power in the motor is thus reserved for modi- 
fying the direction of the balloon in spite of aerial cur- 
rents. 


The anti-strike bill, which was introduced this week 
into the German Reichstag, was rejected by a substan- 
tial majority. 


The first railroad ever constructed in the Republic of 
Ecuador is now being built there by a New York syn- 
dicate. It will run from Guayaquil to Quito. The jour- 
ney between the two cities, which now takes nine days 
by muleback, will thus be reduced to a comparatively 
short space of time. Archer Harmon of Virgina has ob- 
tained the concession from the Ecuador Government. 


The annual report of United States Commissioner of 
Navigation Chamberlain shows material progress in the 
American shipping industry during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1899, the returns disclosing more satisfactory 
conditions than those of any previous year in the his- 
torv of the Navigation Bureau. The total documental 
tonnage on June 30, 1899, comprised 22,728 vessels of 
4.864.238 gross tons, which is the largest since 1865. The 
tonnage operating under the coasting laws, 21,397 ves- 
sels of 4,015,992 gross tons, is the largest in our history 
and greater than the coasting tonnage of any other na- 
tion. The steam tonnage, 2,476,011 tons, for the first 
time exceeds the tonnage of all other craft. The tonnage 
registered for foreign trade, however, remains small, 
American vessels carrying last year a fraction less than 
9 per cent. of our exports and imports. 

A project is being pushed by a syndicate of Eastern 
capitalists for the construction of a canal from Grand 
Forks, N. D., to Duluth, Minn., with the object of con- 
necting the wheat region of the Red River Valley with 
Lake Superior by water. The company organized to 
undertake the work will be styled the Great Northern 
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Canal & Transportation Company. The route of the pro- 
posed canal will be from Red River to Red Lake, and 
thence to Lake Superior by way of a number of small 
lakes and the Mississippi River. Between 300 and 400 
miles of cuttings will be made. 


It is stated that Signor Marconi, who sailed for Eng- 
land last week and will proceed thence to South Africa, 
arranged, before his departure, to sell the rights to his 
wireless system of telegraphy in the United States to 
one of the leading American telegraph companies. 


The question of storing flood waters for irrigation 
purposes, which is being generally discussed at this time 
throughout the West, has brought in so much corre- 
spondence to the United States Gevlogical Survey that 
Frederick H. Newell, the hydrographer, has issued a cir- 
cular setting forth what has been done in the way of 
Government surveys and the attitude of the Government 
toward the building of storage reservoirs. The circular 
says that a large number of reservoir sites in Western 
States have been surveyed and reserved, and that the 
maps and estimates of cost of construction have been 
compared and plans drawn, to afford an accurate basis 
for ** appropriation for construction.”’ 


It is computed by the Marine Review that lake vessels 
capable of moving 17,798,000 gross tons of iron ore in 1900 
are now controlled for next season by the ore and steel 
companies through ownership or extensive chartering. 


It is reported from the City of Mexico, on what is said 
to be reliable authority, that General Porfirio Diaz has 
decided not to accept a reelection to the presidency of 
Mexico General Diaz is credited with the desire to retire 
into private life, spending some time in foreign travel. 
Jose Ives Limantour, now Secretary of Finance in Presi- 
dent Diaz's cabinet, is mentioned as his most probable 
successor. 

The statistician of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in his preliminary report places the cotton 
crop of the country for the present season at less than 
9,000,000 bales, with one of the smallest average yields 
per acre in many years. 

oa 


Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, November 20, 1899.—Unless the rail- 
roads find some way to relieve the coal famine soon 
many of the industrial plants in the district will be 
heavy losers through belated shipments and delayed or- 
ders. Pressing and important contracts are being carried 
out, and unless the fuel question is settled pretty soon there 
is going to be serious embarrassment. Last week the bar 
mill, two tin mills and the forge of the Lalance & Gros- 
jean Mfg. Company were idle by reason of the coal 
famine. Only one tin mill and a sheet mill were in oper- 
ation. This is a serious suspension, for the reason that 
the Woodhaven plant needs all the plate that can be 
turned out here running full time. At the close of the 
week a few carloads of coal were received from different 
sources, and the entire plant will be in operation this 
week. The same conditions exist at the Pennsylvania 
Steel Works and other industrial concerns. 

The car service is so poor that not only is the coal 
supply short, causing the shutting down of busy and 
crowded departments, but it is impossible to make ship- 
ments promptly and satisfactorily. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company were ready to make the 
final shipment of a mountain of structural material for 
the Burmah railway viaduct two weeks before the cars 
could be secured. Of course certain kinds of cars were 
needed, the train when it finally left the yards of the 
company being composed of 61 cars. Some of the cars 
in this train were fresh from the shops at Altoona, and 
were used for the first (ime. There still remains about 
12 carloads for this India contract, and then all the ma- 
terial will be on the ground or in transit. More than 200 
cars have been used in transporting this great mass of 
finished material to the seaboard. 

All the departments of the Pennsylvania Steel Works 
are crowded with orders, particularly the bridge and con- 
struction department, the demand for structural steel be- 
ing unprecedented. Inquiries continue to pour into the 
office of the company, znd the outlook is very favorable 
for another year at least of this boundless activity. 

The increase of wages at the Middletown plant of the 
American Tube & Iron Company last week affects 1500 
men. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company, the Paxton Iron & 
Steel Company, the Lochiel furnace and rolling mill 
and all the other plants in this territory are running full 
time, and all the iron masters of this section agree that 
the situation is most satisfactory. They expect higher 
prices in some cases, but are content, and a few would 
be satisfied to see iron drop a little, so that there may 
not be any postponenient of contemplated enterprises 


because of high prices. s. 
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Why There Is a Plethoric Treasury. 


The rather surprising question is asked in the circular 
letter of a baukiug house why the Treasury did not ex- 
tend its relief to the market earlier, and why, in fact, it 
has so much money in its vaults. “If the Government 
has $30,000,000 above its legal requirements,” asks the 
circular, “‘ how is it that the amount was withheld so long? 
From what we know of the law all that the Government 
has a right to hold is $100,060,000 for the redemption of 
the outstanding greenbacks. Ali the rest belongs to the 
people from whom it was expressed in the shape of taxes 
of every description and should be returned to circula- 
tion.” 

It is not a little curious that the only fund in the 
Treasury here recognized as having a legal status is that 
which has the least legal status if it has any at all. The 
$100,000,000 reserve was for several years a mere matter 
of the discretion of the Secretary; subsequently it was 
recognized by statutes, but its legal authority is a mere 
matter of implication. 

Since July 1, 1897—that is, in two fiscal years and a 
part of a third—the Government has paid out approxi- 
mately $120,000,000 more than its revenues, so that the 
large surplus lying idle in the Treasury vaults can scarce- 
ly be regarded as the proceeds of taxation. It is rather 
the proceeds of loans. The Cleveland administration pro- 
cured more gold forredemption purposes thanitneeded. We 
do not say that it sold more bondsthanit should have sold; 
the fact that it acquired a very large amount of gold re- 
stored confidence and dissuaded from the presentation of 
notes for redemption. But it acquired more gold than it 
had to use. The present administration borrowed more 
money for the Spanish war than it needed; it borrowed 
much less than it was authorized to, but as the war ended 
very soon it could have got along with a smaller loan. 

The “ Independent Treasury" was created partly on 
account of a popular hostility to banks, which has not 
yet entirely disappeared, and partly because in the early 
part of the century there was a good deal of pretty bad 
banking. Under the “ Independent Treasury ” system all 
proceeds of loans and taxation had to be paid into the 
Treasury and held there tili disbursed. The internal 
revenue was a later creation, and the proceeds of that 
form of taxation are allowed to be deposited in desig- 
nated banks, if they wish the money and will secure it. 
But the customs and the proceeds of loans must be paid 
into the Treasury and must be there retained. 

In previous years when there was a large surplus rev- 
enue the Secretary of the Treasury, under what amounted 
to an instruction from Congress, bought bonds to pre- 
vent an accumulation in the Treasury. But at present 
there is no surplus revenue to speak of; it has been only 
about $8,000,000 since the first of July. The purchase of 
bonds not yet due, therefore, was an extreme exercise of 
the Secretary’s discretion, instead of a measure which 
was obligatory upon him months ago. There are bonds 
now due, but they are used to secure bank circulation, 
and the Secretary could not redeem them without di- 
minishing the volume of bank notes. 
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A Serious Obstacle to Cash Terms. 


The action of the National Hardware Association, at 
their recent Pittsburgh convention, in opposing the ef- 
forts of manufacturers to shorten terms of credit and 
abolish cash discounts, was not entirely unexpected. 
Nevertheless, the unanimity with which the jobbers took 
their stand in favor of the retention of the old terms was 
somewhat surprising. It had been supposed that consid- 
erable strength would develop in support of a similar 
step to that taken by some of the manufacturers, if for 
no other reason, to enable a larger measure of the pres- 
ent bountiful prosperity to be diverted to the credit of 
those who have so long complained of unsatisfactory 
margins of profit. But evidently the jobbers who fa- 
vored the abolition of cash discounts perceived the cur- 
rent of sentiment running so strongly in the other direc- 
tion that they thought it would be useless even to ex- 
press their opinions. Representatives of manufacturing 
interests who were present by invitation made a good 
impression in stating the causes which had led to their 
abolition of cash discounts, but the jobbers were not con- 
vineced that their own special business could be conducted 
to advantage under such rigorous rules. 

The jobbers’ view of the cash discount, as shown by 
the resolution adopted at Pittsburgh, is that it is re- 
garded as premium for prompt payment and should not 
be construed as bank interest. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, claim that it must be considered as bank interest, 
and that any manufacturer or merchant allowing a dis- 
count for cash must originally add it to his cost price 
because his margin of profit is reduced by such an al- 
lowance. They further claim that a buyer’s commercial 
soundness or business integrity can be ascertained in 
other ways which are fully as satisfactory as by his dis- 
counting his bills. 

The National Hardware Association thus take a to- 
tally different view of the situation from that which is 
believed to be entertained by the majority of the jobbers 
of heavy hardware. Many of the latter are already 
working in harmony with the manufacturers and are in- 
sisting on net cash payments in 3) days. The heavy 
hardware jobbers are perhaps more closely in touch with 
this question, because such a large part of their trade is 
in products for which they must pay net cash in 30 days, 
whereas the shelf hardware jobbers handle a much more 
varied line, comprising many classes of goods still bought 
on the old terms. The necessity for shortening terms on 
their general trade is consequently not keenly apparent. 
The shelf hardware jobbers give good reasons for re- 
fusing to follow in the footsteps of those who have short- 
ened terms, and perhaps they may persist in this course 
even if compelled to pay cash for many goods. They 
believe themselves governed by sound business principles 
in holding out to their customers the 2 per cent. induce- 
ment to pay cash in ten days. 

Some manufacturers, notably those producing wire 
nails, wire and sheets, are endeavoring by direct ap- 
peals to their customers to have jobbing terms changed 
on their own special lines of goods, so that uniform cus- 
toms may prevail all along the line. This, however, is 
asserted to be impracticable by jobbers, as it would in- 
volve their accounts, cause vastly more bookkeeping and 
considerably increase the expense of doing business. 
They can apply but one rule for their entire trade, which 
must be a cash discount for everything on a bill or net 
cash for everything. In this matter the persuasions will 
hardly be left altogether to the interests on one side, as 
it is believed that the jobbers through their association 
will endeavor to convince manufacturers that they are 
pursuing a wrong policy in the abolition of the cash dis- 
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count. If they are unsuccessful in this effort, but never- 
theless resolutely continue to favor their own customers 
with the time honored allowance, they will obviously be 
justified in increasing the selling price of the goods suffi 
ciently to cover the abatement thus conceded. 


—— +- s —$—e——___——_ 


The statistics of the railway earnings compiled by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle show how the great- 
est single customer of the iron industry is being favorably 
affected by the general prosperity in this country. Our 
contemporary’s figures bring out the fact that for the 
first nine months of the current year the gross earnings 
of 148 roads amounted to $800,814,909 as com- 
pared with $725,205,509 during the corresponding 
period of 1898, the increase in the latter year 
over 1897 for the same time having been $50,542,631, or 
together in two years over $125,000,000. At the rate at 
which the earnings of railroads have swollen so far this 
year they will be $200,000,000 more in the gross earn- 
ings and $80,000,000 in the net earnings. It is worthy of 
note that thus far this year the operating expenses have 
increased at the same rate as the earnings, so that there 
has been no skimping. We know that it is only lately 
that the rates for transportation of the railroads have in- 
creased, so that they promise to do even better in the 
near future, with the colossal traffic they are handling. 
That this augurs well for the iron industry it is unneces- 
sary to emphasize. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Open Hearth Process and New Steel Enterprises, 


To the Editor: Mr. Kirchhoff’s address before the 
metal section of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
which was published in full in The Jron Age of November 
16, was read with a great deal of interest. As an evi- 
dence that he is correct in his statement that the new 
steel industries would adopt the open hearth method of 
making same, I will only point to the fact that all the 
new steel enterprises have this in contemplation, and 
among the most striking of the projects of this kind is 
that of the Page Woven Wire Fence Company, who al- 
ready have a wire miil, and are now erecting a steel plant 
and rod mill at Monessen, Pa. This plant will consist of 
two open hearth furnaces, upon which basic or acid open 
hearth steel can be made, and it is so arranged that the 
ingots will be rolled direct into rods without cooling—no 
heating being required after the ingot comes out of the 
soaking pit. This is taking a step further in advance 
than ever before in connection with the rolling of the 
rods from the raw material, and, in fact, all who now 
contemplate going into the manufacture of steel feel that 
the ingot should be rolled direct to the finished material, 
in order to meet the competition that is sure to come 
sooner or later. This rolling of the ingot direct to fin- 
ished material stands on a parallel with the taking of 
the metal direct from the blast furnace to the Bessemer 
converter. The open hearth plant of the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Company wili be engineered by the Well- 
man-Seaver Engineering Company, and the blooming 
mill and rod mill plants by the Garrett-Cromwell En- 
gineering Company. Wma. GARRETT. 

CLEVELAND, On10, November 18, 1899. 


a 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have 
closed contracts for 1800 steel cars. The Philadelphia 
& Reading have ‘ordered 1000 wooden cars, with the 
pressed steel underframes, which will be built at the Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks shops. The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie have ordered 400 steel cars of 80,000 pounds capac- 
ity, and 400 of 100,000 pounds capacity. The Illinois 
Central have ordered 500 pressed steel trucks for cars 
which they will build at their own shops at Burnsides, 
Ill. The 800 cars ordered by the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad will require 27,200,000 pounds of steel, 
and the cars for the Reading will require over 2,000,000 
pounds. In addition to the above orders the company 
have all their works crowded with cars in course of con- 
struction for other roads. The new works at McKee’s 
Rocks ure a great relief to the old establishment in 
Lower Allegheny. 
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OBITUARY, 


WILLIAM J. HITCHCOCK. 


William J. Hitchccock, one of the pioneer ironmasters 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and president of the Andrews & 
Hitchcock Iron Company, operating blast furnaces at 
Hubbard, Ohio, died on November 18 at his home in 
Youngstown after a protracted illness, aged 70 years. 
Mr. Hitchcock went to Youngstown about 40 years ago 
and shortly after became associated with the late Chaun- 
cey Andrews in various enterprises, chiefly coal mining, 
iron making and railroad building. For some years past 
he had taken little active part in the great interests con- 
trolled by him. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, presi- 
dent of the Morris Hardware Company of Youngstown 
and director in a number of Youngstown banks and man- 
ufacturing concerns. He is survived by a widow and 
four children: Frank, secretary and treasurer of the An- 
drews & Hitchcock Iron Company; William, superintend- 
ent of the same; Mrs. George D. Wick, wife of the first 
vice-president of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
and Mrs. Myron I. Arms. 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., D.C.L. 


The death, on November 19, at the age of 86 years, of 
Sir William Dawson, LL.D., D.C.L., late principal of 
McGill College, Montreal, Canada, removes one of the 
foremost scientific men of the English speaking world. 
Sir William’s name is most closely bound up with the 
science of geology, of which he was one of the greatest 
exponents, but he was also famous in the whole field of 
natural sciences, including mineralogy, zoology and 
botany. He was born in Pictou, N. S., and studied in the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. Returning to Canada 
he devoted himself to the geology of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. In 1855 he was made president and 
professor of natural history in McGill University, which 
position he filled for nearly 40 years. Sir William Daw- 
son was the first president of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada, and in 1884 he was elected president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In 1893 he 
was chosen president of the American Geological So- 
ciety. He was a prolific writer on geological subjects, 
and had been honored by many scientific bodies all over 
the world, including the degree of LL.D., conferred by 
Columbia University. 


CHARLES F. WADSWORTH. 


Charles F. Wadsworth, who died on November 13 at 
his home in York, N. Y., from heart disease, at the age 
of 64 years, was the first American who ever graduated 
from the School of Mines in Paris, France. After leay- 
ing that institution in 1859 he returned to the United 
States, and engaged in the iron business in Buffalo, N. 
Y. He served with distinction in the army during the 
Civil War, and subsequently settled near Geneseo, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. KIMBALL. 


Charles Harrice Kimball, aged 64 years, treasurer of 
the Dunbar Furnace Company, died at his home in Dun- 
bar, Pa., on November 15. He was born at Warrentown, 
Ohio, and had been a resident of Dunbar for 25 years, 
during the whole of which period he was connected with 
the Dunbar Iron Company, which later became the Dun- 
bar Furnace Company. 


CHARLES KELLY. 


Charles Kelly, secretary of the Kelly Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Goshen, Ind , died ‘at his home in that 
town on November 9, aged 46 years. Mr. Kelly was cue 
of the founders of the company, and had been identified 
with them ever since their organization. 


GENERAL THOMAS W. HYDE. 


General Thomas W. Hyde of Bath, Maine, principal 
owner of the Bath Iron Works, and one of the best known 
shipbuilders of this country, died November 14, at the 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va., as the result 
of an apoplectic seizure. He was born in Florence, Italy, 
in 1841, his parents being natives of Bath, Maine, where 
he was brought up. He was graduated from Bowdoin 
College and from Chicago University, and in 1861 enlisted 
for the Civil War as Captain in the Seventh Maine Regi- 
ment, seeing considerable service with the Army of 
the Potomac. He was granted a medal by Congress for 
exceptional bravery. After the war General Hyde re- 
turned to Bath with the rank of Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, and leased the Bath Iron Foundry, employing 
seven men. This foundry later became known as the 
northern division of the Bath Lron Works, of which Gen- 
eral Hyde became general manager in 1888, developing 
the enterprise to its present high position in the iron ship- 
building industry. In 1875 he was elected State Senator, 
and was twice re-elected. During his last two terms he 
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served as President of the Maine Senate. In 1878 and 1879 
he was Mayor of Bath. 


LEONARD AMES. 


Leonard Ames, head of the Ames Iron Works of 
Oswego, N. Y., and for half a century one of the most 
rominent manufacturers of Northern New York, died at 
Sommaam November 10, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


WILLIAM F. DURFEE, 


William Franklin Durfee of New Bedford, Mass., an 
engineer and inventor of note, died on November i4 at the 
State Hospital, Middletown, N Y., in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. He was born at New Bedford, and after 
a protracted mechanical training at home took a course 
at the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, 
returning in 1853 to his native town, where he started in 
bnsiness as an engineer andarchitect. In 1862 Mr. Durfee 
went to Lake Superior to test the suitability of the iron 
ores for the manufacture of steel by a method invented 
by William Keiley. He succeeded in producing some 
ingots of steel, from which, on May 25, 1865, were rolled 
the first steel rails made in this country. He then estab. 
lished at Wyandotte, Mich., the first analytical laboratory 
built as an adjunct to steel works in the United States, 
for the purpose of studying the Bessemer process and the 
use of the regenerative furnace. During 1876 he was one 
of the judges of machine tools for wood, iron and stone 
working at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelpbia. 
He afterward built at Ansonia, Conn., the first furnace 
for refining copper by the use of gaseous fuel. In 1886 he 
became general manager of a cowpany which controlled 

atents for the production of wrought iron and steel cast- 
ings, and later was connected with the machinery plant 
at Birdsboro and with the C. W. Hunt Company of Staten 
Island. 
JOHN SOISSON. 


John Soisson, a member of the Joseph Soisson Fire 
Brick Company of Connellsville, Pa., expired at a hotel 
in Philadelphia on November 20, while on a visit to that 
city. Apoplexy was the cause of death. Mr. Soisson was 
43 years old. 

GEORGE F. E. HALMGREEN. 


George F. E. Halmgreen, proprietor of the Alamo 
Iron Works, San Antonio, Texas, died on November 7, 
aged 77 years. 

L. 0. GARRETT. 


Lee O. Garrett, manager of the Atlas Tack Company, 
Taunton, Mass., died of heart failure at his desk in Taun- 
ton about 2 p.m., Tuesday, Nov. 21. He was appar- 
ently in excellent health, having been present at the con- 
vention of the National Hardware Association, held in 
Pittsburgh last week, stopping at their New York house 
Saturday on his way back from the convention. 





Heavy Advances on Iron and Steel Freights 
on January I. 


Taking effect January 1, 1900, rates of freight from 
Pittsburgh on pig iron, billets and cinder from all points 
both East and West will be materially advanced. The 
new rates effective on January 1 on pig iron, billets and 
einder from Pittsburgh, and points taking Pittsburgh 
rates, to points named below, will be as follows: 


From P'ttsburgb and points taking 


Pittsburgh rates to Pig iron, Billets. Cinder. 
Chicago. TM)  ceees see eseeeeereeeeeeeee $2.70 $3.00 82.50 
Bast SO. Larute .. ....cccsccccsees cose 3 30 3.60 3°10 
I 6 itera civicnns> 1s i0ce's 2.10 2.30 1.90 
eS eee 2.35 2.55 2°15 
Pret ait. Mio... — ....2.. -cccece es. 2.10 2.15 1.90 
Grand Rupios, Mich............++-+.... 2.70 3.00 2°50 
Dayton, ODIO,  ..cc-eseccccccccccvccece 2.05 2.20 1.85 
SE oes ints sesccdcnnns.scaneeee 1.70 1 8 1,50 
Youngstown, OBO... ....... 2... 6s seen -90 1.00 60 
eS err rere 90 1.00 “60 
I ID, cn ces.cncetencesaccsece 1,40 1 40 1°00 
Buffalo, N. ¥.....-.2000- + secceveeee. 1.65 1.70 1.35 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ ..----++++.00. 2 2 2 65 2.05 
TS ce cceaete yds onknnnene’ 2.25 2 55 2 05 
eee Sree y F 2.90 2.50 
COMI, Fcc 5c0 Webi pacceetecs 2.70 3.00 25 
Toganeport, Ind... .....0cccscccccceress 2.60 2 80 2.40 
Lima Obie. ire kx anne wen edie 2.05 2.20 1,85 
New ‘ omerstown, Ohio..............+. 110 1.20 80 
BNNNONE NOMI. . cpSp debe nike ond cces te cedee 3.2 3.40 3.10 
Burlingtn. Vt...... ibaichnmans 3.20 3 40 3.10 
A ee eee 2 80 3.00 2.7 
Richmond, Va.... ©... we eeceee cence 2 80 3.00 2.70 
Philadelphia, Pa..........--. sescsceeee 2 40 2.60 2.3 
Baltimore, Md .. ......-+-+.... ee 2.40 2.10 
Po Se es eee 2 80 3.00 2.70 
MRR, ASS oe 2 60 2.80 2 50 
Susquehanna, Pa........----sseeeeeseee 2.60 2 80 2.50 
Syracuse und Elmira, N Y............. 2.40 2.50 2.30 
ME. cebecetedacanntun 2.40 2 50 2.20 
ME EET Baskets an sen stgesweecess 2.00 2.20 1,90 


The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company.— The 
Carlin Machinery & Supply Company, John H. Carlin, 
proprietor, are located at 186 to 192 Lacock street, Alle- 
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gheny, Pa. The concern will handle engines, boilers, 
pumps, contractors’ machinery, grinding and mixing 
pans. The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company occupy 
the offices and warehouse occupied by Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons, the latter concern having removed their offices to 
the works on River avenue, Allegheny. John H. Carlin 
has severed his connection with Thomas Carlin’s Sons. 


_ 


PERSONAL. 


John Stevenson, Jr., of New Castle, Pa., has recently 
returned from British Columbia. He is again enjoying 
good health. 





The candidates for office of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for the coming year are Chas. H. 
Morgan of Worcester, Mass., president; Jesse M. Smith 
of New York, Stevenson Taylor of Hoboken, N. J., and 
David Townsend of Philadelphia, vice-presidents, and F. 
H. Boyer of Somerville, Mass.; John A. Brashear of Al- 
legheny and Alfred H. Raynal of Washington, managers. 


E. J. Barney has tendered his resignation of the Bar- 
ney & Smith Car Mfg. Company of Dayton, Ohio, to take 
effect from January 1. 


Wharton McKnight has been appointed represent- 
ative for the Pittsburgh district of the Vulean Foundry 
& Machine Company at New Kensington, Pa. 


Chas. T. Schoen, president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburgh, will sail for Europe on Satur- 
day, November 25. It is stated that Mr. Schoen’s visit to 
England is for the purpose of closing up a deal with an 
English syndicate for the purchase of the Schoen steel 
car patents that are held in Great Britain and the various 
countries of Europe. The deal has been pending for 
some time, and negotiations gave rise to the report that 
the Pressed Steel Car Company contemplated the erec- 
tion of a car plant in Europe, but this is denied. It is 
claimed the English syndicate have already arranged 
for the use of pressed steel cars on several European 
railroads, and pending the building of a foreign plant the 
cars may be supplied from the works of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company in this country. 


Frederick Bishop of Youngstown, Ohio, has succeeded 
George H. Lowe as superintendent of the rolling mill 
department of the Southern Car & Foundry Company, at 
Anniston, Ala. 

Professor Andre Ivanoff of the Imperial Mining Acad- 
emy of St. Petersburg, Russia, is now in this country in- 
pecting some of the large steel works with a view of 
gathering information that will be useful in the introduc- 
tion of new methods in Russian steel works. 


C. H. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler Condenser 
& Engineering Company of New York, has gone to Eng- 
land on a business trip. 

Jobn A. Kernan has been elected director and secre- 
tary of the Utica Pipe Foundry Company, Utica, N. Y. 

A. J. Moxham has consented to take full charge of the 
building of the new plant of the Dominion Steel Com- 
pany, at Sydney, Nova Scotia. This is the enterprise re- 
cently started by the Whitney syndicate of Boston. Mr. 
Moxham was the creator of the plants of the Johnson 
Company at Johnstown, Pa., and of the Lorain Steel 
Company at Lorain, Ohio, and retired from business 
when these interests entered the Federal Steel Company. 


H. A. Marting is one of the incorporators of the Co- 
lumbus Iron & Steel Company of Columbus, Ohio, who 
are to build a blast furnace at that point. 


L. K. Shellaberger has been appointed manager of the 
Kansas Steel & Wire Company, Waverly, Kan. The of- 
fice of the company is at 304 Delaware street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


C. Lueg of Duesscidorf, Germany, is now-in this coun- 
try. 

L. Vogelstein, American representative of Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn of Halberstadt, Germany, sailed on the 
“Majestic” yesterday for Europe. He will remain 
abroad about two months. 

PS ee 

The Massey Vise Company, 30 and 382 South Canal 
street, Chicago, are calling special attention to a vise 
which they have lately placed on the market 
for use on planers, milling machines and drill 
presses. It has beveled jaws, held in place lat- 
erally by screws and coil springs. The beveled jaws 
travel downward. The work when chucked travels 
with the beveled jaws and is forced down hard on the 
bed of the vise. The advantage of this is that anything 
planed, milled or drilled may be depended upon to be 
true to its under surface. Any work of irregular shape 
can be chucked accurately. This and other styles of 
vises, forming an extensive line, are shown in a recently 
issued catalogue. 
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Willis L. King on the Outlook. 


In a recent interview with a representative of a Pitts- 
burgh daily newspaper, Willis L. King, manager of 
Jones & Laugblins, Limited, is credited with making the 
following statements: 

“Ido not think that Mr. Carnegie is any too sanguine 
in his view of the iren and steel trade future. The pres- 
ent condition of affairs is regarded by some as a boom, 
but an examination of all the circumstances will show 
any one that the coming year will likely be better than 
the one now closing. The demand for iron and steel 
products of all kinds is extremely large, and what is bet- 
ter, it is steady. ‘The immense sales of steel rails and 
track material lately indicate what may be expected in 
railroad construction during the coming year, and this 
is the great basis of prosperity in the iron and steel trade. 
In the structural steel trade the outlook was never so 
bright. There is every sign of an immense amount of 
steel construction that will go up next year. 

“Phe high prices which have prevailed for the past 
six months have not apparently lessened the demand for 
steel building material. The machine building estab- 
lishments throughout the country are filled with work, 
and new manufacturing plants on every hand are being 
delayed because they cannot get machinery equipment. 
As each line becomes pushed with work new extensions 
are planned, but these are being kept back by the want 
of machinery and manufacturing supplies. 

“The makers of agricultural machinery are closing 
the largest year’s work they have ever turned out, yet 
they are looking for a larger total in 1900. There has 
been some comment on the estimates made of the in- 
creased pig iron production during the coming year. 
Some who have footed up the blast furnace work now 
going on, and in prospect, show that the new furnaces 
will increase the country’s output 5,000,000 tons. This 
should cause no apprehension, as the increased tonnage 
will be disposed of easily. 

“ Even in case of a protracted lull in the home trade 
we have the foreign market to further cultivate, and it 
should be remembered that each year makes American 
iron and steel products more necessary to foreign con- 
sumers. I am not ready to say that the coming year will 
keep iron and steel prices at their present level, but I 
firmly believe that there will be no material drop, and 
that good paying rates will be sustained.” 


$$$ ——_—___—_—_ 


The New Standard Steel Classifications.— In the 
standard steel classifications adopted November 10, 1899, 
and printed on page 31 of The Iron Age of November 16, 
it was stated that the National Steel Company had 
adopted these classifications. This is an error, as that 
concern do not roll finished products. A complete list 
of concerns who have adopted these standard classifica- 
tions is as follows: American Steel Hoop Company, Pitts- 
burgh: Burgess Iron & Steel Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; La Belle Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oliver 
Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh; Union Rolling Mill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Zug & Co., Limited, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Aitna-Standard Lron & Steel Company, Bridgeport, Ohio; 
Gautier Department, Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa.; illinois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill.; Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, Il.; Park Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lockhart Iron & Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OO 


Great Records at Duquesne.—Some great records 
for production of Bessemer pig iron and steel were made 
last month by No. 4 Furnace at Duquesne, and also in 
the converting department and rolling mill of the 
Duquesne Steel Works. The product of No. 4 Duquesne 
blast furnace for October was 19,630 tons, the average 
per day being 683 tons. In the converting department 
the product of No. 2 on November 14 was 123 blows and 
1181 tons of ingots. In the rolling mill No. 2 turn on No- 
vember 14 made 125 heats and 1061 tons, the finished 
product consisting of sheet bars, 4 and 114-inch square 
billets. This beats all previous records. 


— oor 


The Naval Arch in New York.— J. Mitchell Clark 
of Naylor & Co., Henry H. Hendricks of Hendricks 
Brothers, J. Langeloth, president of the American Metal 
Company, Leonard Lewisohn of Lewisohn Brothers, and 
Stuyvesant Wainwright have been appointed a commit- 
tee to secure subscriptions from the metal trade for the 
permanent construction of the Dewey Arch in New 
York. Checks are payable to the order of J. Edward 
Simmons, treasurer of the Citizens’ Committee for Per- 
petuating the Dewey Arch. 
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The Metal Mixer Patent. 


Chief Justice Melville E. Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court has granted the petition of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Court of Appeals in the long contested 
case against the Cambria Iron Company for alleged in- 
fringement of the patent rights of the Carnegie Com- 
pany to the process of steel making employing the metal 
mixer. The process is used by almost every large steel 
manufacturing concern in the world, and a victory for 
the Carnegie Company in the Supreme Court will mean 
the payment of immense royalties to the Carnegie Com- 
pany. ‘The report, from apparently authentic sources, 
made on November 7, that the Supreme Court had de- 
nied the Carnegie Company’s petition, was accepted by 
the steel trade, and the announcement that it had been 
granted instead of denied was a surprise. The granting 
of the petition is another victory for the Carnegie Com- 
pany, the first decision in their favor having been given 
by the United States Circuit Court of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The case will now be finally disposed of by the 
Supreme Court. 

The question at issue is whether the patents issued to 
the late Capt. William R. Jones for a method of mixing 
steel are valid. The United States Circuit Court held 
that the Jones process was patentable; was not antici- 
pated by prior efforts to the same end; that it was of 
vast utility and public importance, as it quickened and 
cheapened the production of steel, and that the Cambria 
Iron Company infringed. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed this decision last August. 


— 
-_ 





The Carriage Spring and Axle Consolidation.—The 
consolidation of the carriage spring and axle concerns in 
the country, referred to in these columns before, is near- 
ing completion and application will be made for a New 
Jersey charter in a few days. The consolidation is in- 
tended to include nearly 40 concerns, controlling about 85 
per cent. of the carriage spring and axle trade of the 
United States. Options have been secured on three 
plants in Pittsburgh, these being the Pittsburgh Spring 
Company in Pittsburgh, the Dexter Spring & Gear Com- 
pany at Hulton, Pa., and the Liggett Spring & Axle Com- 
pany of Allegheny, in which Win. G. Park of the Park 
Steel Company is the principal owner. The new concern 
will be known as the American Spring & Axle Company 
and will issue $6,000,000 in capital stock and $6,500,000 in 
bonds. It is claimed that this combine will differ from 
any other industrial combination in the fact that real 
values are represented in the securities to be issued and 
that the stock will not be classified. A. Leo Weil, an 
attorney of Pittsburgh, and B. I. Greenebaum of Chicago 
are the principal promoters. Nathan C. Wilson, consult 
ing engineer, with offices in the Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, made the appraisals of the properties. 


i 


™ The Scranton Bolt & Nut Company.—The Scranton 
Bolt & Nut Company of Scranton, Pa., were incorporated 
on May 17, 1899, and on June 1 ground was broken for the 
erection of the buildings. It is expected that bar iron will 
be rolled on the 25th and that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by December 1, so that shipments will be begun early 
in that month. The works consist of a puddle mill, a 
12 inch finishing mill and a full complement of bolt, nut 
and spike machinery for the production of 12,000 tons 
per annum The product will be bar iron, machine, 
carriage and track bolts, lag and eoach screws, bridge 
rivets, bridge rods, tie rods, washers, track spikes, 
washers and hot pressed square and hexagon nuts. 


re 


The Zwoyer Fuel Company were incorporated this 
week under New Jersey laws, with a capital of $100,000, 
to manufacture fuel from coal dust, &c. The incorpo- 
rators are Nelson C. Thrall, Silas J. Atwater and Wm. P. 
Taggart. 


The Londonderry Iron Company, Limited, of London- 
derry, N. S., have been sold to H. S. Halt of that city 
for $155,000. The deal includes the blast furnaces. roll- 
ing mill, foundries, railway, &c., with the machinery 
plant as well as the Maccan (N. S.) colliery, consist- 
ing of 4 square miles. Extensive improvements are to be 
made on all this property at an early date. 


The big North German Lloyd steamship “ Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse,”” which arrived at New York on Tues- 
day, made a fresh record across the Atlantic, shortening 
the time from Cherbourg to Sandy Hook to 5 days, 17 
hours and 27 minutes. Her average speed for the trip 
was 22.19 knots an hour. 
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Trade Publications. 


Punching and Cutting Machine for Structural Lron.— 
A circular by Henry Pels & Co., 66 and 68 Broad street, 
New York, describes the Werner patent portable machines 
for punching and cutting by hand, beams, channels, an- 
gles, &c. This machine is adapted for punching shapes, 
no matter whether with parallel or diverging surfaces. 
The machine is powerful enough for the heaviest work, 
and is so designed that its maximum capacity can be 
easily developed by two or three men. It is mounted 
upon wheels so as to be readily portable. 


Industrial Railroads, Cars and Steel Barrows.— We 
have received from the Atlas Bolt & Screw Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a catalogue dealing with their car de- 
partment. This describes their steel cars, which are 
made in a wide line of patterns. Their side dump steel 
car is built to stand the roughest usage. It is made en- 
tirely of steel, the body being constructed of 44 and 5-16 
inch plate, reinforced along the bottom with heavy 3-inch 
steel angles. The ends are fastened to the sides by 
angles, the top edge is also protected by steel angle 
riveted, which adds greatly to the rigidity of the sides. 
The body of the car is hung on steel trunnions resting 
on steel supports well ribbed’and braced. The frame 
work is made of heavy channel steel. The wheels run in 
self oiling boxes in bronze bearings. The car tips at 
such an angle as to insure a clean dump. Their portable 
track is made in different widths of rail, in straight and 
curved sections of 15, 20 and 30 foot lengths. The rails 
are fastened to channel shaped ties by clamps and bolts, 
and in the case of concrete and hard floors flat ties are 
used. The curved sections are made to any required 
radius. Many different patterns of steel tubular bar- 
rows are described. 


Radial Water Tube Boiler.—We have received from 
Egbert P. Watson, 181 Madison avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., 
a catalogue descriptive of his radial water tube boiler 
for marine and stationary purposes. This boiler com- 
mends itself to steam users by reason of its simplicity 


of design, perfect circulation, accessibility for cleaning 
and repair, compactness, lightness and strength. It is 
constructed wholly of steel plate and steel tubes, and is 
therefore free from strains caused by metals with vari- 
able ratios of expansion. The tube system is in the 
form of a cone inclined over a central furnace, and the 
gases and heat from which are diverted between the 
tubes by a baffle plate in the upper part directly under 
the smoke tube. The tubes are fastened by expanding 
them in the tube sheets. The tube sheets are inclined so 
that the tubes are at right angles with them. The tubes 
are made of solid drawn steel, and both tube sheets and 
dome are marine steel of 60,000 pounds tensile strength. 
Easy access is had to the grates, which are put in through 
the furnace door, and the ash pit, which is also steel, 
is readily cleaned out with a fire hoe. The boiler has 
perfect natural circulation from the moment the fire is 
started. Muddy water can be used in this boiler with- 
out injury to it, from the fact that its circulation sweeps 
everything down the outside tubes, which end in the 
water bottom, thereby allowing all sediment to collect 
there, from whence it is easily blown out. This boiler 
has been approved by the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
and is on the list of authorized boilers. 


A Trade Index.~-Under the title of “Indice del 
Comercio Americano ” the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has published a Spanish edition of the book 
which appeared under the name of “ American Trade 
Index” in January last. The present issue is a book of 


425 pages and follows exactly the plan and arrangement 
of the English volume. The first section of the book 
contains an alphabetical list of the members of the as- 
sociation, about 1100 in number, which gives in each case 
an enumeration of the principal articles manufactured 
by each concern, especially those products designed for 
foreign trade. Other necessary information about the 
manner in which foreign business is transacted by each 
member. the location of foreign agencies, the registered 
cable address and the cable codes are given in the same 
paragraph. The second section of the volume contains 
the same names classified under various headings, so that 
a buyer who wishes to purchase steam engines or cast- 
ings or agricultural implements or machine tools, or any 
other of about 1800 articles can see at a glance the name 
of reputable manufacturers who produce the desired 
articles. The third section contains in alphabetical order 
the registered cable addresses of the members of the as- 
sociation. The book is interleaved throughout with de- 
tachable blanks, which can be used for inquiries for 
any articles which are not mentioned in its pages. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Atlantic Tube Company of Pittsburgh have almost com- 
pleted the building of their new tube mill at Beaver Falls, Pa. 


This concern were chartered iast April, and on Saturday, No- 
vember 18, made application at Trenton, N. J., for an increase 
of their authorized capital stock to $750,000. The company were 
chartered with a capital stock of $250,000, and it is understood 


that the increase of capital is to be expended for additional 
buildings and equipment. 

On Monday, November 20, a very large force of men was 
put at work making excavations for the foundations for the new 
basic open hearth steel plant of 14 50-ton furnaces to be built 
at the Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, at Duquesne, Pa. Electric lights have been placed 
about the site and work will be pushed vigorously night and day. 

The Philadelphia Forge Company, with principal office 76 
Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J., have been incorporated 
for the manufacture of steel and iron, with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are Dudley G. Gautier, Wm. C. Pearson and 
Uenry A. Bugie. 

The Griswold Wire Company, at Braddock, Pa., manufactur- 
ecs of steel wire, bale ties and other wire specialties, will make 
some additions to their plant which will largely increase their 
capacity. 

One of the hot blast furnaces at Charlotte Furnace, Scott- 
dale, Pa., has been completed and the iron work of the second 
stove is now being constructed. The stoves will be 75 feet high 
and 20 feet in diameter. David Lamond, consulting engineer, 
Ferguson Block, Pittsburgh, is in charge of the work. 

The Midland Rolling Mill Company of Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turers of flats and rounds, and of steel angle bars for iron or 
brass bedsteads and for iron frame woven wire mattresses, have 
just about completed the rebuilding of their mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in the early part of this year, and have added 
greatly to their capacity, their new mill being of the most mod- 
ern construction throughout, the main building and machine 
shop being of brick, iron and steel construction. This company 
have also purchased the business of the Garden City Wire & 
Spring Company. Zz 

The Royal Steel & Iron Company have been incorporated, 
with office at Portland, Maine, and authorized capital stock 
$5,000,000. The incorporators are H. D. Sawyer, C. E. Billings, 
W. A. Collins, all of Boston; C. G. Macintire, G. M. Smith of 
Maplewood, Mass. 

Machinery. 


The Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio, through their 
Pittsburgh office, have recently taken the following orders: A 
17% x 18 inch, 225 horse-power engine, to the Carbon Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; a 12 x 24 inch, 80 horse-power engine, to M. 
Lanz & Sons, South Side, Pittsbzurgh; an 18% x 21 inch, 250 
horse-power engine, to the Brier Hill Coal & Coke Company of 
Fairmont, W. Va.; two 18% x 18 inch 250 horse-power engines, 
to the Monongah Coal & Coke Company, Monongah, W. Va.; 
three tandem compound condensing engines, 18% x 82% x 36 
inches, 500 horse-power, to the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, for their Carrie Furnaces, at Rankin, Pa., and two tandem 
compound condensing engines, 20 x 36 x 36 inches, 650 horse- 
power, to the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, for the Duquesne 
steel plant. 

Wm. J. Carlin, operating Thomas Carlin’s Sons, founders, 
machinists and boiler makers, of Allegheny, Pa., has purchased 
a plot fronting 125 feet on River avenue adjoining the River 
avenue plant of the firm, by 100 feet in depth. The new site 
will be used for extensive additions to the present shops. It 
will be recalled that Wm. J. Carlin recently purchased the entire 
business of Thomas Carlin’s Sons. It is stated that a steel 
building to cost about $70,000 will be erected on the site. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company of East Pittsburgh have 
recently received orders for the largest engines ever used for 
electrical station work. The New York Gas & Electric Light, 
Heat & Power Company have ordered eight for their New York 
plant and four for their Brooklyn plant. In both cases the gen- 
erators are placed centrally in the engine frame. The Brooklyn 
engines are rated at 4500 horse-power, with a required maximum 
of 6600 horse-power. They will have an ultimate ability of 7200 
horse-power. The New York engines will be about 6200 horse- 
power, working up to 8000 horse-power and able to go over 9000 
horse-power. 

A company have been organized at Franklin, Pa., to manu- 
facture pneumatic tools, air compressors and general mining 
machinery. Messrs. Miller and Sibley are at the head of the 
company, who will give employment to a large number of men. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering works of New Castle, Pa., 
have been granted a charier with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The directors are Edward King, Geo. Greer, Wm. Patterson, Ed- 
win N. Ohl and James W. Reis, all of New Castle, Pa. It will 
be recalled that this concern have taken over the plant of the 
New Castle Engineering Works, at New Castle, Pa. 

The F. J. Richard Machine Company, Limited, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., have shipped to the Industrial Tube Company of Chicago 
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the entire plant for their steel tube works in that city, which it 
is expected will be in operation within the next 30 days. 

The Pratt Chuck Company of Frankfort, N. Y., report such a 
large demand for their product that they have not only found 
it necessary largely to increase their force, but are rebuilding 
and making edditions to their plant in order to meet these de- 
mands. ‘They report a large correspondence from abroad mak- 
ing inquiry regarding their chucks, a foreign order recently re- 
ceived being from one of the large shipbuilding firms on the 
Clyde. 

The Globe Iron Works, Memphis, Tenn., have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000 for manufacturing and dealing 
in engines, boilers, &c. The incorporators are J. Lee, Jr., W. T. 
Ahrens, W. R. Rodgers and others. 


The American Bell & Foundry Company have been organized 
at Northville, Mich., with a capital of $15,000, to manufacture 
bells, make general castings and operate a machine shop. F. S. 
Harmon is president, Charles Filkins vice-president, L. A. Beal 
secretary, and FE. H. Lapham treasurer. They have secured a 
plant adapted to their business and begin work at once. 


J. L. Hamlin and J. B. Griswold have purchased and will 
operate the Union Foundry & Machine Works, at Bradley, near 
Kankakee, III. 

Fleming & Sons, Huntsville, Mo., are building a foundry as 
an addition to their factory for making rakes and stackers, and 
will hereafter make their own castings. 

The foundry of the Lakeside Iron Works, Muskegon, Mich., 
was burned last week. 


At the recent annual stockholders’ meeting of the Oriskany 
Malleable Iron Company, Oriskany, N. Y., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, John B. Whitten; 
vice-president, Samuel Neison; secretary, treasurer and superin- 
tendent, George H. Graham. 


Hardware. 


The Lynchburg Hardware Mfg. Company, Lynchburg, Va., 
are advancing the arrangements for the active operation of their 
plant as speedily as possible, and at present a large force is em- 
ployed in placing the shafting and machinery in position. 
Thirty carloads of material, including machinery, locks, &c., 
have been brought to Lynchburg from Roanoke, the plant of the 
Norwich Lock Mfg. Company at the latter place having been 
purchased at an advantageous figure. The main building of the 
new plant consists of two wings, one of which is 180 x 50 feet 
and the other 150 x 50 feet. It has two stories, the upper one 
of which has not a single pillar or post, and the floor of which 
is unusually heavy, consisting of a double layer of heavy tim- 
ber. Other buildings are an iron foundry, 50 x 100 feet; engine 
room, japanning department, &v., 30 x 100 feet; brass foundry, 
50 x 50 feet, and pattern vault, 20 x 30 feet. Running at full 
eapacity the plant, we are advised, will give employment to 
nearly 300 men. A full line of builders’ hardware will be manu- 
factured. The officers of the company are H. E. McWane, presi- 
dent; Wm. Hurt, vice-president ; H. L. Campbell, secretary and 
treasurer, and Charles M. Burgess, general manager. Mr. Bur- 
gess has for the past 83 years been connected with the Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and is referred 
to as specially qualified for the position to which he has been 
appointed. 


Frank Mossberg Company will occupy their new factory at 
Attleboro before December 1. It will be completely equipped 
for the manufacture of bicycle bells and metal specialties, 
punches, dies and special machinery, and the company will do 
punching and stamping under contract. The new building has 
23,000 feet of floor space and is three stories high. This com- 
pany now have the exclusive agency for the sale of the well- 
known Mossberg wrench, and the business is under the manage- 
ment of Frank Mossberg, who is well and favorably known to 
the trade 

A newly patented self heating flat iron will be manufac- 
tured by the Gem Flat Iron Company, just organized at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., with a capital stock of $25,000. The officers are 
Wiliiam F. Bixby, president: F. H. Lindsley, vice-president ; 
Calvin Forbes, secretary; E. R. Burrell, treasurer, and Charies 


Gleason, 


gencral manager 


Miscellaneous, 


rhe works of the Fert itt Bronze Company of Preble avenue, 


Allegheny, have been absorbed by the Magnus Metal Company of 
Jersey City, N. J. The Magnus Metal Company were recently 
organized under the laws of New Jersey, with a capital stock of 


$1,200,000, and have taken over the following concerns: Hewitt 


Mfg. Company of Chicago: Brady Metal Company of Jersey 
City; Buffalo Grass Company of Buffalo, N. Y.: Stiles Metal 
Company of New Haven, Conn., and Fort Pitt Bronze Company 
of Allegheny Lang Hukiil has been elected manager for the 
Pittsburgh District. 

The Day-Ward Company, Warren, Ohio, manufacturers of 
bath tubs, have decided to make some extensive additions to 
their plant, the exact nature of which have not as yet been de- 
termined. 


The Century Fence Post Company of Pendleton, Ind., have 
filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock of the company 
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is $50,000, and the directors are J. R. Brunt, W. N. Heath, R. C. 
Glassco, George A. Phipps and T. M. Hardy. 

The Clifford Pipe Wrench Company, at Kittery, Maine, have 
been organized for the purpose of acquiring the Clifford patents 
and manufacturing pipe wrenches, with $100,000 capital stock. 
The oilicers are: President, James S. Wilson; treasurer, C. W. 
Wilson, both of Chelsea, Mass. 


At the quarterly meeting of the directors of the Barney & 
Smith Car Company, held in Dayton, Ohio, on November 14, the 
resignation of E. J. Barney, president of the company, was an- 
nounced, to take effect on January 1 next. 


The Up-to-Date Mfg. Company have nearly completed a fac- 
tory at Terre Haute, Ind., to manufacture iron ornamental and 
farm fencing, window guards, railing, gates, &c. Their building 
is of brick, 40 x 144 feet, two stories high, and is being equipped 
with modern machinery, much of it made specially for the work 
to be done. The business will be managed by J. H. Srofe, for- 
merly president of the Kokomo Fence Machine Company. 


The Heckert-Baltzley Billet Company, Toledo, Ohio, are the 
style of a newly incorporated company organized for the purpose 
of manufacturing seamless steel tubing, pneumatic, hydraulic 
mechanical engineering and high pressure boiler tubes, of which 
Mr. W. C. Brewer, formerly with the Shelby Steel Tube Com- 
pany, is general manager. The product of the company will be 
in rounds and squares, also round and square billets manufac- 
tured by the open hearth basic process, in sizes from 1 inch in 
diameter to 13, inclusive. They expect to have their mills in 
operation for manufacturing large sizes up to 8%, inclusive, on 
or before January 1, 1900, and up to 13 inches by March 1. 
The company start with ample financial backing and excellent 
facilities for production. 


————— $a ———___— 


Improvements by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company are making many 
improvements at their various plants. Nearly every dis- 
trict manager is trying to develop the highest efficiency 
of the several works under his control with a view to in- 
creasing the output and securing greater economy in the 
cost of production. The plans outlined by them have 
been taken up by the directors of the company, and many 
of the suggestions are being carried out. This results ip 
considerable overhauling of the various properties, in- 
cluding the rebuilding of puddling and heating fur- 
naces and improvements of engines and minor details 
which in the aggregate involve considerable work, and 
will put everything in much better condition. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, the most important improve- 
ment now under way is the erection of a Bessemer steel 
plant, which will be equipped with two 5-ton converters 
and will have a very complete blooming mill. It is ex- 
pected that this plant will be ready for operation early 
in the coming year. 

Contracts have been let for an additional 20-ton open 
hearth basic steel furnace at Minneapolis. This will 
give the company three open hearth furnaces at the 
Minneapolis works. An electrical charging machine will 
be added to the equipment, and the company are also in- 
creasing the size and strength of the building. 

The Inland plant at East Chicago, Ind., has added to 
its equipment a Belgian train from the company’s mill 
ut Muscatine, lowa, consisting of 14-inch roughing and 
9-inch tinisbing rolls. This train will be in operation in 
a week or so, and will make bars principally, having a 
capacity of 100 tons a day. To this plant will also be 
added another puddle mill, part of which has been taken 
from the dismantled works of the Calumet Iron & Steel 
Company, not far from East Chicago. The Inland plant 
in October turned out nearly 5000 tons of finished prod- 
uct. 

The directors will hold their regular quarterly meet- 
ing in New York on the 27th inst. 


RSS ——EEe 


The Duquesne Steel Foundry Company,— Pirrs- 
BURGH, November 22 (By Telegraph).—The Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Company have been organized at Pittsburgh 
by W. A. Herron, formerly treasurer of the Lewis Foun- 
dry & Machine Company; A. M. Herron, the banker; 
Thomas Rodd, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; Edward Kneeland of the Frank-Kneeland Machine 
Company, and Thomas H. Bakewell of New York. The 
company will probably be capitalized at $200,000, and 
will erect a plant for the manufacture of basic open 
hearth steel castings. Plans for the buildings and equip- 
ment are under way, but have not been completed. 
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The Pennsylvania Car Wheel Company of Pittsburgh 
have sold their car wheel works, located in Lower Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to the Pressed Steel Car Company. The 
plant has a daily capacity of about 600 car wheels. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


After a long period of the most intense activity the 








Iron markets have quieted down considerably. This is 
usual at this season of the year. In fact, it has come 
later than we have been accustomed to. While this is a 
matter of annual recurrence, this year the special cir- 
cumstance is added that in the great majority of the dif- 
ferent branches the product is engaged for many months 
to come, running In some lines far into the second half 
of the next year. Many producers are still so far be- 
hind in their deliveries that a quieter spell is welcomed 
as a relief. In some branches it will require intense ac- 
tivity during the whole of the usually dull period to work 


off the long delayed orders and the contracts at hand for 


, 


future delivery. 
In the raw materials the situation has changed lit- 
tle. The Coke production for next year has been fully 


contracted for, and apparently the requirements have 
not been entirely covered, since a sharp advance over re- 
cent contract prices has been realized. The Ore situa- 
tion is unchanged, the association not having opened its 
books, as yet, for the next season. 

Bessemer Pig in the Central West remains very firm, 
but only a moderate business has been done. There are 
indications, from the fact that inquiries are in the mar- 
ket from large consuming interests, that the present 
Scarcity will continue during all of the first half of next 
year. Western firms have bought round lots in Eastern 
territory, to cover sales, made earlier in the year, of 
Western Pig for Eastern delivery, thus releasing it for 
the Western market. 

Steel is very quiet, and $35 to $36 for Billets in the 
Central West, for delivery during the first half of 1900, is 
the prevailing quotation. There has been a readjust- 
ment, too, in the prices of Basic Open Hearth Billets. It 
does not appear that buyers are taking hold very vigor- 
ously at these prices, which represent a readjustment 
after the high prices for small lots for quick delivery 
which necessarily were the basis of all recent quota- 
tions. 

The market for Muck Bars has continued easy. This 
is principally due to the fact that leading buyers of Skelp 
are not placing orders, so that the mills are seeking re- 
lief by marketing their Iron in the form of Muck Bar. 

In nearly the whole line of Finished Iron and Steel 
the markets are quiet, and few orders are being entered. 
In some branches, like in Structural Material, this is 
causing no pressure whatever. In others, however, like 
in Plates, Sheets, Bars, Skelp, &c., some mills are seek- 
ing business and are trying to encourage sales by con 
cessions from the recent prices for prompt delivery. 

What quantities are being taken by the railroad in- 
terests is well illustrated by the fact that one mill re- 
cently received an order for 33,000 car axles, which rep- 
resents about 8500 tons. 

The report is current that a lot of 20,000 tons of Steel 
Rails has been sold for shipment to Japan. 

The only recent movement in the matter of imports 
has been that in Old Material. Some lots of Foreign Old 
Rails have been marketed. 


A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Nov. 22, Nov. 15, Oct. 25, Nov. 23, 
1899. 1899, 1899, 1898, 

















PIG IRON : 
Foundry Pig, No. Standard, Phil- 
adelphia . 823.25 823.50 $22.75 $10.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
ae 20.75 20.75 20.75 9.75 
Foundry Pig, ‘No. 2. Local, Chicago 23.00 23.00 23.00 11.00 
Bessemer Pig. Pittsburgh.......... 25.50 250 24.50 10.15 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh............ 20.50 21.00 21.00 9.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 25.50 25.50 2.00 1150 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........... 35.00 36.00 39.00 15.25 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia. * 38.00 40.00 41.50 17.00 
Ne CE icccccnccswae <coueeer see0e ‘enue 17.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh............. cegekede,  aeoae a 
Steel Rails. Heavy, Eastern Mill... 35.00 35.00 35.00 17.50 
SURO. TIGOWHOOE ....ccccccccccceve 2.65 2.65 2.65 1.40 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............. 235 2.35 2.25 1.05 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, ¢ iota 20.00 20,00 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Phil elphia.. 24.00 22.50 10.25 
s Tron Rails, Chicago........ 31.00 28.00 12.75 
O. Iron Rails, Pitieastohan.. 2600 30.00 12.75 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 20.00 20.00 11,25 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. 24.00 22.00 10.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.. 19.00 17.00 7.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars. Philadelphia... 2.20 2.20 2.10 1.10 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown.. 2.15 2.20 2.15 95 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ... ° -50 2.50 2.40 1.10 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh... 225 2.25 2.35 95 
Tank Plates, Tidewater.. 2.80 2.90 3.00 1,25 
Tavk Plates, Pittsburgh 2.50 250 275 1.12% 
Beams, Tidewater. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.35 
Beams, Pittsburgh. 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.2 
Angles, Tidewater. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.20 
Angles, Pittsburgh.. 2.25 2.25 2,25 1.10 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsbur b.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1,20 
Sheets. No. 27, Chicago .... 3.00 3.00 3.15 2.00 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.95 3.05 1.85 
Barb Wire, f o.b. Pittsburgh... 3.55 3.55 3.55 1.65 
Wire Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh...... 2.95 2.95 2.95 1.25 
CE ts BI, wescecccnccesceeseces 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.07% 
METALS: 
pe r, New York...... na 17.00 17.00 17.37% 12.75 
Spelter St. Louis, ws 4.26 4.40 .10 5.20 
ew York, ae ms 4.57% 4.5744 3.65 
= i  ncintnenangcenwe oh 4. 4.45 4.45 3.55 
. SO eae ni 28.00 26.50 80.75 17.75 
Antimony. Hallett, New York..... 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.00 
Nickel, New York .........0.-seeee: 40.00 40.00 36.00 35.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, strana - 
Tht., NOW Yor Kecce ccccccccces 4.84 4.8244 4.8244 2.80 





Chicago. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 85 Fisher SenMee. 
CHICAGO, November 22, 1899. 

The market taken as a whole is less active. Large 
consuming interests have pretty thoroughly covered 
their requirements far into the future. Some classes of 
merchandise are so, scarce that buyers are not able to 
get as much as they want, and in certain branches, par- 
ticularly Sheets, the weakness which has developed re- 
cently causes possible buyers to hold off to await still 
lower prices. The approach of the close of the year is 
also alleged to have some effect, as it is desirable at that 
time to have light stocks for the annual inventory. A 
period of quietness for several weeks will by no means 
be surprising, and, in fact, is to be expected in view of all 
the circumstances. 


Pig Iron.— Those who have Iron to sell, whether for 
this or next year’s delivery, find a continued good de- 
mand, although the aggregate of sales ran considerably 
under the previous week. Local Iron is almost an un- 
known quantity in the market, as the product is sold 
too far ahead for makers to take further business. Sales 
of Southern and Ohio Irons are being made for delivery 
next year, the greater part for shipment in the last half. 
Lots of 2000 to 3000 tons have figured in fair number 
among recent transactions. Prices have been stationary, 
but intimations are given that Southern brands are like- 
ly to be advanced before long. The leading Southern 
maker is, in fact, now asking 25c. more on No. 2 Foun- 
dry, which is particularly searce. Sales of Lake Su- 
perior Charcoal are reported, although on the same large 
scale as in previous weeks. We quote for cash as fol- 
lows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal..... 


‘ 25.50 to $26. 50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1 ; 


24.00 to 25.00 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.00 to 24. 00 
Local Coke Foundry, ON SS 22.50 to 23.00 
Re TO, Bax cis keees s-wowenee 24.00 to 25.00 
Ohio Strong ‘Softeners, No. 1......... 24.50 to 25.00 
Southern og _Secerting to Silicon. 25.50 to 27.00 
DE ON I, Ro cewcedcccacicee @ 22. 85 to 23.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2: ca eehele »s.cee am a ae 
NG OE Peer eee eee 21.10 to 21.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 22.85to 23.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 21.85to 22.85 
Pe On is nenee ess wx .... 20.80to 21.35 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 20.80 to 21.35 
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Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 


sili 21.85 to 25.85 

he, NR oo co eke es > obo bob ew +008 2 5 

Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 24.85 to 25.85 

Malleable Bessemer.........-+-+0e88% oe to 25.00 

Standard Bessemer. . essa par tense 5.00 to 26.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, ; 

8 per cent. Silicom........++-++++- 31.80 to 32.50 


Bars.— Manufacturers of Bar Lron report a good de- 
mand from some consuming interests, but orders are 
now calling for moderate quantities only. The car build- 
ers have covered their requirements for a considerable 
time, and jobbers are buying rather carefully in view of 
the approach of the inventory period. The demand for 
Soft Steel Bars has also been rather light, owing to the 
same causes. Prospects for the future are still decidedly 
encouraging, a much heavier trade being expected in De- 
cember. Mill shipments of Common Iron are steady at 
2.20c, to 2.40c., Chicago, Soft Steel Bars at 2.35c. to 2.65c., 
and Hoops at 2.65c., base, for Bands. Jobbers are en- 
joying as large a business as at any previous time this 
fall, with shipments from mills still coming so slowly 
that stocks are kept badly broken. They hardly found it 
necessary to send out salesmen, as orders come in freely 
by mail, telegraph or telephone. Small lots from stock 
are quoted at 2.90c., minimum, for Bar Iron; 2.65c. to 
8c. for Soft Steel Bars, and 3.90c. to 4c. for Norway and 
Swedish Iron. 


Car Material.— Although contracts for cars are still 
being placed, the car builders seem to be pretty well sup- 
plied with material and orders coming from this source 
are not so numerous. 


Structural Material. The week has developed noth- 
ing of special importance in the line of new business, a 
moderate volume being done in small lots. City business 
is still extremely quiet, most orders coming from the 
outside. Universal Plates are lower, especially narrow 
widths. Skelp mills are offering this class of product, 
and have recently made some extremely low prices. An 
order is in the market for 1600 tons of Universal Plates, 
on which competition is stated to be keen. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows, Chicago delivery: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 15-inch and under, and Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, 2.40c.; Beams, &c., 18 inches and over, and An- 
gles over 6 inches and under 3 inches, 2.50c.; Tees, 2.45c.; 
Universal Plates, 2.78c. A large business is being done 
in Shapes from local yards at prices showing quite an 
advance on rates for mill shipments. 


Plates.— Good specifications have been received from 
some large consumers, and the general demand from the 
trade has been excellent both from mill and from stock. 
Considerable irregularity prevails in prices, due to the 
competition from mills making a limited range of sizes. 
Mill shipments are, therefore, quoted for Chicago deliv- 
ery according to sizes and widths as follows: Tank, 2.90c. 
to 3.05c.; Flange, 3.15c. to 3.25¢.; Marine, 3.30c. to 3.50c.; 
Fire Box, 4c. to 544c. Jobbers quote Tank from store at 
3.25c. to 3.40c., and Flange, 3.50c. to 3.65c. 


Merchant Pipe.— A fair demand is reported for mill 
shipment, which represents about the usual trade at this 
season. Carload lots are quoted at 50 and two 10’s and 
less than carload lotts at 50, 10 and 5 per cent. Mer- 
chant Steel Boiler Tubes are quoted as follows: 144 to 
1% inches, 35 per cent. off on Steel or Iron; 2 to 2% 
inches, 50 per cent. off on Steel, and 45 per cent. off on 
Iron; for 3-inch and larger, 5214 per cent. off on Steel, 
47% per cent. off on Iron. 


Sheets. -—This is the dull period of the year in the 
Sheet trade, and the situation is made still worse by the 
weakness now manifested in prices. Manufacturers 
have stocks at mills which some of them are making 
strenuous efforts to move. Meanwhile large buyers are 
not taking hold unless they desire something for im- 
mediate consumption, but are waiting for the market to 
much bottom. Present prices are below cost of pro- 
duction based on the market price of Sheet Bars, and if 
Bessemer Pig Iron continues firm it is believed that a 
sharp reaction in prices of Sheets may come at almost 
any time. The manufacturers are understood to be at 
work on another plan for consolidating their interests, 
and, if this should succeed, it will also put a different 
aspect on the situation. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black 
Sheets are quoted at 3c. to 3.15¢., Chicago, and Gal- 
vanized at 75 to 75 and 5 per cent., but reports are cur- 
rent that lower rates than these have been made. Job- 
bers are having a fair demand for Galvanized Sheets in 
small lots, particularly from the furnace trade. They 
quote from stock at 3.25c. to 3.40c. for No. 27 Black, and 
70 to 70 and 10 per cent. off for Galvanized. 


Merchant Steel.— Orders are not so numerous as they 
were, but the mills are loaded with work and the lull is 
welcome. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted 
as follows: Smooth and Finished Machinery Steel, 2.95c. 
to 3.05¢.; Smooth Finished Tire, 2.80c. to 8c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 3.60c. to 3.75¢c., base; Toe Calk, 
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3.20c. to 3.50c., base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cutter 
Shoes, 3.45c. to 3.65c.; Ordinary Tool Steel, 7c. to T4c.; 
Special, 18c. and upward. Jobbers are quoting from 
store: Crucible Spring Steel, 6c. rates; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 5c.; Smooth Machinery Steel, 5%c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 4c. 


Billets and Rods.— The local makers are out of the 
market. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Considerable tonnage in 
Standard Sections of Steel Rails is in sight, and good or- 
ders are expected to be placed shortly. An order for 20,- 
000 tons for export to Japan is believed to have been se- 
cured at Pittsburgh. An inquiry is out for 4500 tons of 
30-lb. Rails for South Africa. Prices are continued at $35 
to $37 for Standard Sections, and $35 to $42 for Light 
Rails, according to weight, time of delivery, &c. Prices 
of Track Fastenings are as follows: Steel Fish Plates, 
2.50¢.; Iron Fish Plates, 2.50c. to 3c.; Spikes, 2.75c. to 
2.80c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.95c to 4c.; 
Square Nuts, 3.80c. to 3.85c.; Steel Links and Pins, 3.25c.; 
Iron Links and Pins, 3.15c. 


Old Material. —Dealers report a good demand for 
high grade Wrought Scrap, but only a moderate move- 
ment of Cast. Quite a large business is being done in 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. Approximate market prices 
are as follows per gross ton: 


ge Er ee ee ee to $30.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
CE Gio vik sd Seis 6 bbe Kw ew ee 25.00 to 27.50 
RR OO Oana e205 50 Bee 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.00 to 20.00 
NE Siok ages Se a ore be eas <5 15.50 to 16.00 
Following prices are per net ton: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... .....<...... $24.00 to $25.00 
OR SO SS re 20.50 to 21.00 
PT PER 6 cS a bes so ewe see : 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron Fish Plates and Angle Bars...... -22- to 26.00 
Steel or Mixed Iron and Steel ditto.... 19.00to 20.00 
No. 1 Cut Mill, for busheling......... 138.50 to 14.50 
i Pc sth wes poh ea bees oe 8 e 13.00 to 13.50 
i A ee ee eee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
ES kek is win ehle #5 Gue ake be 10.25 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable Cast.............. conn? Bee 
Agricultural Malleable Cast.......... ~--- tO 15.00 
A aa in oc oi bh we ew ewe ...-. to 30.00 
ge RO ee Pe eee ee ek ee -... to 24.00 
NE IE ere an Peart: 18.00 to 19.00 
Se SS cain :a o's 6:4 Wb 48.5 sine GOs 10.00 to 10.50 
Besel Car Ale Terminss..« . 26s cevccce 12.50 to 13.00 
Dron Car ARS TUPMING i. ec cece descs 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.00 to 12.25 
Old Boilers, Iron, whole............. 8.00 to 9.00 
er 14.00 to 15.00 
Old Boilers, Steel, whole....-......... 7.00 to 8.00 
oe ee ese ee 13.00 to 14.00 


Metals.— Copper is unchanged, carload lots of Lake 
being held at 17%4c., and Casting Copper at 17i%4c. Pig 
Lead is steady at 4.55c., with only a moderate demand 
from Western buyers, who are taking much less than 
Eastern interests. It is not expected that the demand 
will improve until after the turn of the year. Spelter is 
cheaper, and carload lots are quoted as low as 14.25c. 


Tin Plate.—General trade is somewhat quiet, as is 
usual at this season. An increased demand is observed 
in a moderate way for Bright Plates, which are now 
going more largely to tinners, who are again making up 
stocks of tinware for their own trade. The demand for 
Rooting Plates is holding up a little later than usual, ow- 
ing to the open weather. Prices are the same as before. 


L. K. Hirsch, dealer in Old Railway Material, Rook- 
ery Building, Chicago, is distributing a vest pocket book 
for holding postage stamps, bound with celluloid cover, 
and also containing leaves bearing a calendar for 1900. 


The National Tube Company have removed from the 
old quarters so long occupied by the National Tube 
Works Company at Canal and Fulton streets, Chicago, 
and the building will be used by other parties for a dif- 
ferent purpose. The company have taken a suite of 
offices in the Western Union Building, at the corner of 
Jackson Boulevard and Clark street. They will occupy 
rooms running from Nos. 210 to 216. The downtown lo- 
cation is expected to prove much more convenient for the 
trade at large. As previously announced, the company 
will no longer carry a stock of their products in Chicago. 


_ 
-_ 


Organizers of the proposed American Bridge Company 
were in Pittsburgh last week in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of local concerns to be included in the venture. 
The party consisted of Charles J. Jarvis of Berlin, Conn.; 
I. G. Ladd of New York; Frank Conger of Croton, N. 
Y., and Charles Macdonald of New York. One of them 
said that the combination had not been completed, and 
would probably not be for some time. It is to have a 
capital stock of $67,500,000. It is intended to include the 
Keystone Bridge Works in the combination owned by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 
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Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest eetaae | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 21, 1899. 

The market is a little unsettled, and as a rule prices 
are easier than they were a week ago. There is no dis- 
tinct weakness in any direction, nor is there any great 
pressure to sell, but applications for material are met 
in a liberal spirit, and for bona fide business slight con- 
cessions are not hard to secure. This would not apply in 
all cases, but where shortages of work in some special- 
ties can be filled in buyers have the advantage. The 
truth of the matter is that there is considerable uncer- 
tainty in regard to next year’s business, or rather, in re- 
gard to the relative proportions in supply and demand. 
The prospective supply will be largely increased, the de- 
mand will no doubt be large also, but buyers are not 
sure that they will have to pay as much for material as 
they have had to pay during the past six months, at any 
rate they are disposed to wait and see. The scarcity and 
the higher cost of raw materials will prevent any serious 
decline, and may indeed ultimately lead to higher prices 
than we have yet seen. These are unknown quantities, 
however, and are doubtless responsible for the waiting 
attitude which buyers have assumed. The fear is not in 
regard to oversupply, but there is some fear of paying 
too much money by buying too soon. 

j Pig Iron.—The market during the week has been 
tame, compared with what it was during the past sev- 
eral months. New business is slow, consumers being in- 
clined to postpone operations pending more light on the 
situation. Fairly liberal provision has been made for re- 
quirements during the next six months, and it is con- 
sidered good policy to await developments before enter- 
ing into further engagements. To some extent the same 
feeling is met with among sellers. They have a great 
deal of Iron sold, and as the cost of production will be 
largely increased they are in no hurry to make addi- 
tional sales unless they can secure something very close 
to the top figures recently ruling. As a matter of fact, 
neither buyers nor sellers are particularly anxious about 
new business, so that the stand off is likely to continue 
until there is some evidence of a movement which will 
be distinctly favorable to one side or the other. Trans- 
actions during the past few days throw no new light on 
the situation whatever. Iron can be had in limited quan- 
tities on slightly better terms than could have been done 
a couple of weeks ago, $23.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, pos- 
sibly $23.25 might be done by furnaces that are likely to 
have a little Iron to spare during the next six or eight 
weeks, but in most cases $23.75 and upward is asked for 
any considerable sized lot, and for deliveries later than 
April still higher figures are required. From this it will 
be seen that almost any quotation from $23.25 to $24.50 
for No. 2 X Foundry might be given without misrepre- 
senting the market, but of course the circumstances in 
each particular case need to be considered in determin- 
ing the exact status of the transaction. It is not a one- 
sided market by any means, and it will take a little time 
to develop its precise character. The demand from the 
West has pretty nearly ceased, so far as the Virginia 
furnaces are concerned, and that is one reason for some- 
what freer offerings in this vicinity, but, as we said be- 
fore, there is no great pressure, but as the Iron is in sight 
buyers take advantage of it to give force to their reduced 
bids. Some Bessemer has been taken during the week 
at a figure pretty close to $24 at furnace, and Low Phos- 
phorus in good sized lots at $28 to $29, according to de- 
livery. The range of prices at this time is about as fol- 
lows for Philadelphia or its equivalent: No. 1 X Foun- 
dry, $25 to $25.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 
2 Plain, $22.25 to $22.75; Standard Mill Iron, $20.25 to 
$21; Basic, $23.25 to $23.50; Bessemer, nominal, $25 to 
$26; Low Phosphorus, $28 to $29. 


Muek Bars. — ‘The demand has again fallen off, and 
prices are lower. Sellers are asking $31, f.o.b. cars their 
mills, but buyers are talking about a dollar less. No 
sales reported within the past few days, so that for the 
present it is difficult to give exact prices. 


Billets.— The feeling is very unsettled. Steel is 
wanted, but buyers hardly know what price to bid, al- 
though it is believed that about $37 to $38 would bring 
in a fair amount of business. Up to this date, however, 
$40 appears to be about as low as makers have been will- 
ing to quote. 


Plates.— There is a good demand, but prices are grad- 
ually seeking a lower level. There is plenty of work in 
progress, but, owing to the shortage of other material, 
Plates are in comparatively large supply. Structural 
Material has been so scarce that Plates have had to wait 
until Shapes could be had to carry on the work. This 
has been particularly noticeable in the shipyards in 
which considerable delays have been met with on ac- 
count of the difficulty in securing shaped material. Most 
of the structural mills are closely allied with bridge 


builders, and on the principle that charity begins at home 
the bridge shops have had the first call on such material 
as was required to keep them fully employed. Large 
quantities of Plates are wanted, however, but at pres- 
ent orders are kept back for the reasons mentioned. 
Prices for seaboard or equivalent deliveries are about as 
follows: Steel Plates, 44-inch and thicker, 2.80e. to 2.90ce.; 
Shell, 3c. to 3.05¢c.; Flange, 3.25c.; Fire Box, 3.40c.; Char- 
coal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 1, 3.15¢c.; Best Flange, 3.65c.; 
Fire Box, 4.15e. 


Structural Material.—There is nothing of interest to 
report under this heading. Mills are not pushed for de- 
liveries as much as they were a little while ago, but it 
is still dithicult to meet all the demands that are made on 
them. Prices are supposed to be as follows, but pre- 
miums are still paid to get what is wanted for delivery 
before the end of the month (seaboard or nearby deliv- 
eries): Beams and Channels, 15 inches and under, 2.40c.; 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Zee Bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. Phila- 
delphia; Angle Bulbs and Deck Beams, 2.63c.; Tees, 
2.45¢e. 


Bars.— The market is not as buoyant as it was some 
time ago, but there is still a very satisfactory demand. 
There is more irregularity than there is weakness, con- 
cessions being made only on special sizes on which the 
mills happen to be short of work. This appears to be 
mostly on large sizes, small sizes being in active demand 
at full quoted rates. Prospects are good, and it is 
thought that some large blocks will be taken in course 
of a few days, inquiries for which are already under 
consideration. General quotations for delivery at sea- 
board or nearby points are about as follows: Ordinary 
Iron, 2.10¢c. to 2.15¢.; Refined Iron, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Test 
Iron, 2.30¢. to 2.35¢c.; Steel Bars, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 


Sheets.— There is less demand for thin Sheets, and 
prices are lower. Thick Sheets are in good demand, and 
mills are running to full capacity. Stocks at mills are 
completely exhausted, so that a few weeks’ dullness will 
do no harm, as it is desirable to have some stock on 
hand. Prices for best makes are quoted as follows 
(Common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 3c. to 3.05¢e.; 
No. 14, 3.20¢e.; No. 16, 3.25c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.30c.; Nos. 21-24, 
3.40¢.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.50¢.; No. 28, 3.60e. to 3.70e. 


Old Material.— The market is irregular, and, although 
attempts are made to talk prices down, very little head- 
Way appears to be made in that direction. Sales have 
been made at figures as follows: Steel Rails, $25; Heavy 
Melting Steel, $24; Iron Axles, $33.50; Choice No. 1 Serap, 
$28; Good Yard Scrap, $23; Machinery Cast, $19; 
Wrought Turnings, $16.25; Cast Borings, $15, and $15 for 
Stove Plate. Bids and offers at this time are about as 
follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Cast Borings, 
$14.50 to $15; Wrought Turnings, $16 to $16.25: Machin- 
ery Cast, $18 to $19; Old Car Wheels, $23 to $24; Heavy 
Steel Scrap, $22.50 to $24; Steel Rails, $24 to $25: Iron 
Rails, $29 to $30; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $22 to $23: No. 1 
Railway Scrap, $26 to $28; Iron Axles, $33 to $34; Steel 
Axles, $30 to $32. 

ne = 


Cinci n nati e (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Tron Age, Fifth and Main streets, 
CINCINNATI, November 22, 1899. 


‘Trading in Pig Lron throughout the past week has 
been on the same easy lines which have been prevailing 
lately. ‘Taken as a whole the amount of business has 
only been small when compared with the heavy totals 
of six weeks ago. Large buyers have been holding off 
and sellers have been showing more aggressiveness in 
chasing down orders. There has been a fairly satisfac- 
tory run of orders for 300 and less tons, with a few more 
larger trades than were reported for the previous two or 
three weeks. A sale of 4000 tons of Northern Coke, 
Malleable, at $22.50 and $23 at the furnace is reported. 
Several thousand tons of Gray Forge are quoted at 
$15.75, Birmingham. Also 1000 tons same on basis of 
$16. Selling is generally to cover first half of next year, 
though a fair proportion of the tonnage sold is being 
booked for the third quarter. With the quiet conditions 
at present prevailing no bigher prices are looked for, but 
in the event of a big movement of large consumers to 
cover their known wants for any length of time it is 
thought likely that prices would take another jump. The 
market to-day is quiet and firm at quotations given 
herewith. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


oe $21.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2...................008. "20.75 
SE RI rs cod cee uy ba ew mabe 19.75 
NE NN MO oie soe a cval's bid ve wlelawic 19.50 
MOtrere CN TO. FE BORG oo on iao. oid se nce beens 21.75 
Soutmern Coke, No. 2 Soft... .......ccncccccee 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..........$19.00to 19.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled............. 19.00 to 19.50 
I NS ows. ang elas teas sikinke du ee 30.00 
en ae ee 29.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... $23.50 to 24.00 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 22.50 to 23.00 
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Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, Chilling Grades. $24.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.......... 23.79 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable....... 25.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market for Plates and Sheets 
is much quieter, and while not quotably lower, yet a 
weakness is apparent. Bars on the other hand are more 
active than for some little time and are firm at quota- 
tions. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload 
lots, 2.25c., with half extras; small lots, 2.60c., with full 
extras; Bar Steel, in car lots, 2.50c., with half extras; 
small lots, 2.95c., with full extras; Iron Bar Angles, 1% 
x 3-16 inch and larger, in car lots, 2.65c.; small lots, 
2.80c.; Sheets, No. 10, 3.15c.; No. 27, Stove Pipe, 3.25c.; 
No. 27, Steel, 3.35c.; Plates, 3c. to 3.10c. 


Old Material.— Prices are unchanged, and the market 
is quiet and firm. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Wrought Railroad Scrap, $22 to $23 per net ton; Cast 
Scrap, $15.50 to $16 per gross ton; Axles, $26 to $27 per 
net ton; Iron Rails, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Car Wheels, 
$20 to $21 per gross ton. 





St. Louis, (y Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Aqe, 512 Commercial Building, t 
St. Louis, November 22, 1899. 

Pig Iron.— There has been no material change from 
conditions which prevailed last week. Quite an inquiry is 
had from smaller buyers for some of next year’s wants. A 
fair amount of Iron has been sold in small lots, but not 
a single transaction of note. No weakening is seen in 
prices, and that furnaces hold firmly to present figures 
was seen in refusal to accept offers slightly under the 
market. Commenting on press market reports to the ef- 
fect that warrants were selling off in New York, a prom- 
inent factor in Pig Iron circles says: “ The sale of war- 
rants does not have much bearing on the market, for con- 
sumers do not purchase them and dealers who buy 
naturally bear the market for warrants when they can 
do so, for the purpose of buying at price that would en- 
able them to make a fair profit. The difference between 
buying warrants and paying spot cash for 2240 Ibs., in- 
stead of buying on usual furnace terms of cash 30 days 
after delivery per 2268 lbs., would cut quite a figure to the 
consumers.” Furnaces in blast to-day could run out in 
ten hours the 16,000 odd tons of Iron in warrant yards 
on November 1, so it is hardly possible that even actual 
fluctuation in prices of warrants could weaken asking 
prices for the preponderant output of furnaces. We 
quote without change from last week, f.o.b. cars St. 
Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $22.25 to $22.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 21.50 to 21.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 20.25 to 20.50 
ee Shs whi nike wie bOk oe bk Bs back 22.25 to 22.50 
Ee ae Se ae er 21.50 to 21.75 
PN PE a bute ak we ae bios od See Ss 20.00 to 20.25 


Bars.— The week has been quiet, but not inactive. 
Orders are coming in from day to day, but mills will 
probably catch up with the demand by the turn of the 
year. Still jobbers seem to have no abundance of stock 
and apparently are not yet receiving the full shipments 
covering specifications of months ago. Mill quotations 
for Iron remain at 2.35c. to 2.50c., base, half extras, for 
earload lots, East St. Louis, and higher for assortments. 
Jobbers’ prices range from 2.75¢c. to 2.90c., base, full 
extras. Soft Steel Bars show no change, range being 
from 2.50c. to 2.75c., base, half extras, carloads; 3c., base, 
full extras, is asked by jobbers for small lots. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.— Demand is rather light 
this week. Buyers who have not covered their wants in 
the past are now coming in, but for small lots only. 
Those who have bought are hastening deliveries which 
should have been in months ago. We quote: Splice Bars, 
Steel, 2.55c.; Iron, 3c. to 3.50e.; Track Bolts, with Square 
Nuts, are now 3.80c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3.95c.; Spikes, 
2.85c.; Steel Links and Pins, 3.20c. 


Pig Lead.— A firmer tone is felt, but deals entered 
into are not above the regular run, and 4.47\%4c. is the 
normal bid, irrespective of grade, but refiners of Soft 
Missouri ask that. Chemical is held at 4.50c. Lead 
Ore reacted to an extent of 50c., and was sold at $27 per 
1000 lbs. 


Spelter.— This metal has been unchecked in its down- 
ward movement. It is safe to say that it is not market- 
able here above 4.25c. It is said Pittsburgh was offered 
at 4.40c., with practicaily same figure at New York. No 
conferences have been reported lately between mine own- 
ers and smelters, and none seem in sight. Miners are ac- 
tively working at a proposition to build their own smelt- 
ers, but definiteness has not been arrived at. Zine Ore 
is openly reported at a top price of $32.50, indicating a 
drop of $2.50 In one week. but, as last week, quiet buy- 
ing was undoubtedly done at a lower figure. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 2), 189%. 

The past week developed a greater activity in the 
market than has prevailed for some time past. It was 
not unexpected, and business was restricted by the in- 
ability of furnaces to meet the requirements of the buy- 
ers. When delivery could be met there was no trouble 
to place the Lron. To show, in part, the condition of the 
market the leading interest can accept orders for only 
the Soft grades for first half of 1900 delivery. One or- 
der for 6000 tons of Basic at $17.50 was turned down on 
account of being sold up for first half of 1900. Some 
Silver and Gray went at $20.50, an advance of 50c. 
While this grade cuts no figure in quotations, the ad- 
vance shows that buyers are paying the prices asked. 
The rush for deliveries is unabated. In several in- 
stances where the contract calls for delivery commenc- 
ing in January requests have been urgent to anticipate 
the time and ship at once. To show buyers the utter im- 
possibility of meeting their desires your correspondent 
was shown a daily report of stock on hand from several 
furnaces for Saturday the 18th. At one furnace where 
two stacks are in blast it was 57 tons. At another con- 
sisting of four stacks it was 200 tons. At another of five 
stacks it was 500 tons. You must consider that these 
various amounts include the various grades, eight or 
nine in number. It is quite evident, therefore, how little 
of any one grade is available for shipment, even if the 
reported stock was an accumulation. It is not even that. 
It is stock (odds and ends), waiting cars, and some of 
it waiting a growth to a carload before shipping. One 
furnace reports 4000 tons in yards, but none of it sur- 
plus, simply awaiting cars. This is the time of the year 
when buying is usually slack. The fact that inquiry has 
so decidedly increased shows that the requirements of 
buyers have been far from being supplied, and that they 
must come into the market in the near future. The in- 
formation and belief here is that several large interests 
who have been holding off, waiting for a sag in the mar- 
ket, can delay buying but a short time longer. One of 
them was feeling the market here the past week for 25,- 
000 tons, but could get no proposition entertaining de- 
livery short of last half of 1900. In the meantime the 
contingent of small buyers is constantly in the market, 
and there is a buyer for every car for which prompt ship- 
ment can be promised. This keeps stock well cleaned 
up. The small margin against export trade, amounting 
in some instances to only 50c. per ton, is beginning to 
attract attention and revive the expectation of business 
in that quarter. The constantly increasing stiffness in 
the foreign markets will soon bring that trade to a par- 
ity with domestic prices, and if there should be a re- 
cession in prices to only a very moderate extent there 
would be an opening for a large foreign trade, for they 
would be hungry for Iron, and take it as fast as it was 
fed to them. Any way, there is great confidence felt that 
the foreign markets are the safety valve against any ma- 
terial depresion in price for some time to come. 

As the Steel mill nears the time for commencing op- 
erations and the various parts are tested alone and in 
conjunction with each other, it is found that a little 
thing here and another there needs alteration or adjust- 
ment to a perfect working of the whole. This takes time, 
as defects and deficiencies crop out where unexpected. 
But the successful launching of the great work is a ques- 
tion of only a few days. The Rod and Nail mill will be 
ready to take the product of the Steel mill by the time it 
is fairly started. 

Numbers of industries are looking over the field here 
and several negotiations for sites are pending. The Ce- 
ment Works at Ensley City, which makes its cement 
from the furnace slag, has commenced operations on a 
sinall scale, and will increase output as preparations are 
completed. There is an active interest being manifested 
in mineral lands, and several large trades are pending, 
which will hinge on the reports of exports now examin- 
ing the various properties. 

The dealers in machinery still report an active de- 
mand that is beyond their capacity to promptly meet. 
The Southern Foundry Supply Company was incorpo- 
rated the past week with a capital of $10,000, Geo. B. 
Bates being president and treasurer. It is said to be the 
only corporation of the kind south of the Ohio River. 
The repair shops have all the work they can do, while 
those doing contract work are supplementing completed 
contracts with fresh ones, and all have orders whose 
completion will carry them well into 1900. The outlook 
here for a profitable season next year could not be better. 


_ 
—_—- 


The St. Louis Terminal Cupples Station & Property 
Company reports for the six months ended November 1: 
Received from rents, &c., $132,290; all expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, &c.,$33,640; total, $118,450; bond interest for 
six months, $67,500; surplus, $50,950. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, November 22, 1899. { 


(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.— There has been very little done. Sales of 
probably 8000 to 10,000 tons of Bessemer Pig for Novem- 
ber, December and January delivery have been made at 
prices ranging from $24.90 up to $25.75, Pittsburgh, and 
higher. Very little Iron is to be had for this and next 
month, and $25 at furnace, equal to $25.75, Pittsburgh, is 
asked. One large Steel interest is reported to be inquir- 
ing for a round block of Iron for the first half of 1900. 
There is some inquiry for Gray Forge and prices are very 
strong. Small lots have sold up to $21 at Valley furnace 
for prompt shipment. Foundry Iron is also in good de- 
mand, and the market is very firm. We quote Bessemer, 
$24 at Valley for first half; Gray Forge, $20.50 to $21, 
Valley, furnace; No. 2 Foundry, $23 to $23.50; Gray Forge, 
$21 to $21.25; Bessemer, $24.75 for Iron for next year 
and $25.50 to $25.75 for prompt shipment, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. We note a sale of 2000 tons of Bessemer made a 
few days ago at $24.90, Pittsburgh. The market to-day 
is quoted considerably higher. 


Steel.— There is some inquiry for Steel, but very little 
is being sold. Consumers do not appear willing to take 
hold at present prices. Bessemer Billets are quoted all 
the way from $35 to $37, depending on tonnage and deliy- 
eries wanted. So far as we can learn, there has been 
very little Steel sold for next year, and whether $35 and 
$36 can be secured is a question. Basic Steel is in more 
plentiful supply and is quoted at $45 to $50 at mill, de- 
pending on carbons, sizes and deliveries wanted. 


Sheet Bars.—The market is quiet but prices are 
strong at $36 to $36.50, delivered buyer’s mill. We have 
not heard of any sales for some days. Most of the Sheet 
mills are using Bars bought at lower prices and will not 
buy until present contracts run out. 


Serap.—The Scrap market is very strong and certain 
kinds of material are scarce. No. 1 Wrought Scrap is 
quoted at $24 net ton; Steel Rails, mixed lengths, are 
$21 to $22; short pieces, $22 to $24; Iron Rails are lower 
and are quoted at $28 to $30; Cast Scrap is $19 to $20; 
Busheling Scrap, $17 to $18, net ton. All other prices are 
for gross tons. 


Spelter.— The market continues weak, and prime 
Western Spelter is offered at 4.40c., Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


Taken as a whole, the week under review in the Iron 
trade has been quiet. Bessemer Pig Iron is very strong, 
and so is Coke. Prompt Bessemer has sold above $25, 
Pittsburgh, and the furnaces now ask $24, at furnace, for 
Iron for first half. Up to $3 a ton for Connellsville Fur- 
nace Coke for all next year has been offered. Steel is 
quiet, and the tone of the market is weaker. It is evi- 
dent that desirable tonnage could be placed for next 
year at about $35, at mill. The volume of business in 
Finished Material is steadily shrinking, buyers evidently 
having decided to place orders for immediate require- 
ments only. Many of the smaller Finishing mills have 
about cleaned up all orders and are going after tonnage 
more aggressively and naming lower prices. This is par- 
ticularly true of Plates in narrow sizes, Sheets, and one 
or two other lines. However, it is recognized that prices 
on nearly all kinds of Finished Material were relatively 
higher than they should have been, and the declines that 
have taken place are more in the nature of a readjust- 
ment. It is believed that after the first of the year ton- 
nage will be large, and prices may be stronger. As it is 
how, jobbers and many consumers of Steel have decided 
not to buy for extended delivery at present high prices. 
At the Hardware dinner given in Pittsburgh on last 
Friday, Andrew Carnegie made the statement that he 
believed 1900 would be a year of heavy tonnage, and this 
belief is shared by many of the large manufacturers in 
this city. It is also believed that 1900 will be a very 
profitable year. While prices may not be as high as they 
were this year, yet contracts will be pretty well cleaned 
up and new tonnage will be at much higher prices than 
prevailed in the early part of this year, when so many 
large contracts for extended delivery were made. Mr. 
Carnegie referred to Billets at $15 and Rails at $16.50 
running through this year, but it is safe to say there will 
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be no contracts made early next year at any such low 
prices. 


Plates.— The Plate market is somewhat quiet. The 
tonnage going into Steel cars is tremendous, and were it 
not for this consumption the market would probably be 
somewhat demoralized. The larger Plate mills are well 
filled up for the first three or four months of next year, 
and are quoting about 2.75c., at mill, for Sheared Plates. 
The smaller Plate mills, principally in the East, that 
started up late, have their order books cleaned up and 
are naming lower prices, especially on Plates up to 48 
inches and 52 inches wide. We quote Sheared Plates at 
2.50¢c. to 2.75¢., the lower price being for Plates for next 
year, aud the higher price for wide sizes and prompt de- 
livery. It is not unlikely that for very desirable orders 
our price of 2.50c. would be shaded by some mills, espe- 
ciully for tonnage where deliveries run through first half 
of the year. Shell is 2.60c. to 2.70c.; Flange, 2.70c. to 
» 89¢.: Marine, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; Fire Box, 3c to 3.75ce., all 
f.o.b. makers’ mill. 


Bars.— Nearly all the mills in the West rolling Iron 
and Steel Bars are now quoting on the new classifica- 
tions which appeared on page 31 of The Iron Age of No- 
vember 16. The car companies have recently placed con- 
siderable tonnage in both Iron and Steel Bars, and the 
volume of business is fairly large, though not as heavy 
by any means as two or three months ago. Some of the 
Bar mills have pretty well cleaned up old orders and are 
more disposed to shade prices for new tonnage. We 
quote Common Iron Bars at 2.15c. to 2.20ec., Valley mill, 
equal to 2.20c. to 2.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Local mills 
rolling high grade Iron Bars ask higher prices, and quote 
from 2.40c. to 2.50c., at mill. The market on Steel Bars 
is not as firm as it was, some mills being more disposed 
to make concessions to secure tonnage. Steel Bars are 
quoted by outside mills at 2.25c, and by local mills at 
2.50e. The above prices are all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 
net, 30 days, half extras, as adopted November 10. 


Rails. — Only light sales are being made, and there 
are no large orders in the market. We quote at $35 to 
$37 for Standard Sections, at mill. 


Structural Material.— There is a good deal of tonnage 
being placed, but mostly for small lots. Both local mills 
are from two to three months behind in deliveries. It is 
claimed that as high as 3c. has been offered for 6-inch 
Beams for spot shipment. Grooved Rolled Plates are 
lower. We quote: Beams and Channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 2.25c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 2.35¢.; Angles, 3-inch and 
up to 6 x 6, 2.25c.; Angles, under 3-inch, 2.50c.; Tees, 
3-inch and larger, 2.30c.; under 3-inch, 2.50c.; Zees, 3-inch 
and larger, 2.25¢c.; Grooved Rolled Plates, 2.50c. to 2.75c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.— There is nothing of special interest to note 
in the Sheet trade. There is only a fair volume of busi- 
ness, and prices are still weak. It is claimed a move- 
ment is now on foot, which may develop into tue Sheet 
mills being consolidated. The mills are to take stock in 
the new company in payment for their plants, instead of 
putting the stock on the market, as proposed in the old 
scheme. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, Box Annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, at 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28, 2.95c. 
to 3.05c. Some mills are quoting considerably higher 
prices. Galvanized Sheets are weak in price, and It is 
reported some very low quotations have recently been 
made. We quote at 75 to 75 and 2% per cent., 15c. 
freight, in carload lots. For very desirable tonnage, a 
few mills might slightly shade these prices. 


Merchant Steel.— There is a good deal of tonnage be- 
ing placed, and some of the mills are well filled up for 
some time. The tone of the market is fairly strong, and 
we quote: Toe Calk, 2.75c., base; Tire, 2.75c., base; Open 
Hearth Spring, 3.25c. to 3.50c.; Plow Slabs. 3-16 and 
heavier, 2.75¢c. to 3¢e.; Bessemer Machinery, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3e.; Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 
3.75¢e. to 4c.; Cant Hook Steel, Open Hearth, 4c. to 4.25c.; 
Crucible, 5c. to 5.25c.: Tool Steel, 7e. and upward, de- 
pending on quality. Terms, net cash 30 days. All half 
extras as adopted November 10. 


Pipes and Tubes.— As noted last week, the mills re- 
port 2 somewhat better demand in November than for 
October. Any unevenness in prices on Pipe is attributed 
to jobbers who bought when the market was lower. We 
are advised that the mills are adhering to established 
prices. We quote Black and Galvanized Merchant Pipe 
at 50 and two 10’s. delivered. in carload lots. Demand for 
Oil Well Casing is better than last month. We quote 
Serew and Socket Joint Weld Casing, 37% per cent.; In- 
serted Joint, 3214 per cent.. with an optional 5 per cent. 
to dealers. Demand for Boiler Tubes is heavy, and the 
mills considerably behind in deliveries. Prices are very 
strong, and we quote: 144-inch and 14-inch Iron, 40 per 
cent.; Steel, 40 per cent.; 1°4 to 214 inch Iron, 50 per cent.; 
Steel, 55 per cent.; 2%-inch and larger Iron, 52% per 
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cent.; Steel, 55 per cent., with an extra 5 per cent. in 
earloads; less than carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pitts- 
burgh, while carloads are delivered. 


Skelp. — The Skelp market continues quiet, and prices 
are weak. We quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2c. 
to 2.05c., and Sheared at 2.40c. to 2.45c., at buyer’s mill. 
For a very desirable order it is possible that some mills 
might sligbtly shade these prices. 


Connellsville Coke.— Last week there were 18,585 
ovens in the Connellsville region active, only 671 idle, 
the estimated output being 190,534 tons. The demand 
for Coke is the largest ever known, and Furnace Coke 
for delivery all through next year has sold at prices rang- 
ing from $2.60 up to $3 a ton. Foundry Coke is very 
strong at $2.75 to $3, and for small lots for spot shipment 
has sold at $3.25 a ton. The Coke business has never 
been so prosperous as it is at this time, and the outlook 
is that output for 1900 will be much the largest in the 
history of the Connellsville region. Nearly all the fur- 
naces, and many of the foundries, have placed contracts 
for their entire requirements of Coke running all through 
next yeur. 

sale tacaseieasiacs 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, November 21, 1889, 

Iron Ore.— The association of Iron Ore producers 
has as yet called no meeting, and it is indeed extremely 
unlikely that the organization will get together to fix 
prices before December 1. Sales of Ores outside the as- 
sociation continue, however, at advances ranging all the 
way from 60 to 90 per cent. above last year’s prices, and 
sales of considerable quantities of non-Bessemer grades 
have been made during the past week at considerably 
more than 100 per cent. over the 1898 selling price. Each 
of these victories for the bullish element will, of course, 
have its influence upon the association figure, and confi- 
dence is growing in the belief that prices will be pretty 
nearly doubled up on all grades. No. 1 Specular non- 
Bessemer may be quoted at $4 to $4.50, and other grades 
in proportion. 


Pig Iren.— The market has shown practically no 
change whatever in the seven days closing to-day. The 
demand has kept fully up to the average of preceding 
weeks. The major part of the sales have been of Foun- 
dry and Mill Irons, and are almost without exception for 
delivery during the first half of next year, many buyers 
who have hitherto held off being convinced that they 
must provide for their next season’s wants or run the 
risk of being cut off with a scant supply of some grades. 
No sales of Bessemer have been reported for two weeks, 
and the great majority of the furnaces will have none to 
sell until about July 1 next year. For Foundry grades 
the common quotation is $22.50 for No. 1 and $23 for No. 
2, although sales of each have been made within the past 
few days at prices 50c. higher in either case. Small lots 
of Iron for spot delivery continue to command fancy 
prices, and there were additional sales this week in which 
prices in excess of $24 at the furnace were paid. The 
ear famine which caused so much inconvenience to the 
furrnacemen has rather eased off, and there is a prob- 
ability that henceforth until the end of the season Ore 
will go forward with fair dispatch. 


Finished Material. — Sales have been made during 
the week just closed which in the aggregate are prob- 
ably very close’to those of the weeks which have pre- 
ceded it. The inquiry has been excellent and has been 
well distributed. There has been little inquiry for Rails, 
but that it would be otherwise is hardly to be expected. 
Plates have figured in the market in a small way, and as 
in the case of other grades sales made have been on the 
basis of the prices last quoted. In Structural the mar- 
ket has been quiet. One of the interesting factors of the 
situation is found in the new Plate mills, the production 
of which when it reaches the murket will not be without 
influence. Contracts for Plate for delivery from these 
new mills two or three months hence are now being 
made. It is announced that the Carnegie Company will 
be ready within a very short time to commence delivery 
on the Plate required for the seven lake freighters which 
the American Shipbuilding Company will build for them. 


Old Material.— No alterations in quotations have been 
made, and the demand for Scrap of all kinds still keeps 
up to the high level which it attained some weeks ago. 
The supply of some grades is none too good, but dealers 
are, as a rule, managing to meet customers’ needs. It is 
not anticipated that the present week will see any 
change. 

(By Telegraph.) 


The sudden advent on the market of a considerable 
quantity of Ore and fears of a freeze on the part of ship- 
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pers have braced the transportation market materially, 
and rates have gone up to $1.25 from the head of lakes 
and 90c. from Escanaba. Some Marquette charters are 
also reported at $1. The demand for Ore tonnage is not 
very heavy, but the market is firm at the figures given. 
The report of the lease by Rockefeller of additional 
mining property in the Lake Superior district is regarded 
here as not without significance. 





New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, 
New YORK, November 22, 1899. 


Pig Iron. — There has been a moderate volume of 
business, and in some cases there is evidence that mak- 
ers can figure out their ability to take additional orders 
for moderate lots at a shade under the recent extreme 
prices. Prices are as follows: Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Irons, for 1900 delivery, No. 1 Foundry, $25 to $25.25; 
No. 2 X, $23.75 to $24; No. 2 Plain, $22.25 to $22.75, and 
Gray Forge, $19.75 to $20. Southern brands are quoted: 
No. 1 Foundry, $24 to $24.50; No. 2 Foundry, $22.25 to 
$22.50: No. 1 Soft, $22 to $22.25; No. 2 Soft, $21 to $21.25; 
No. 3 Foundry, $20.75 to $21.50, and Gray Forge, $20.25 
to $20.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe.— ‘The market is very quiet, no con- 
tracts of any magnitude being reported. 


Steel Rails. — Eastern mills do not report any sales 
of consequence and continue quotations at $35 to $37 for 
Standard Sections. Track Material is quoted 2.40c. to 
2.50c. for Angle Bars, and 2.65c to 2.70c. for Spikes. 


Finished Iron and Steel.— The material for the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard work, about 2500 tons, has been 
placed with a mill in the Central West. Otherwise lit- 
tle has been done. The mills are still far behind in their 
deliveries. We quote: Beams, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Angles, 
2.40c. to 2.45¢c.; Universal Mill Plates, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; 
Tees, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; Channels, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Steel 
Plates are 2.80c. to 3c., for Tank, 3c. to 3.10c. for Shell, 
8.30e. to 3.40c, for Flange, 3.40c. to 3.55¢e for Fire Box, 
%.75¢c. to 4c. for Locomotive Fire Box, on dock. Charcoal 
Iron Plates are 3.15c. for C. H. No. 1, 3.65c. for Flange 
and 4.15c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
and Common Bars are 2c. to 2.10c., on dock. Soft Steel 
Bars, 2.50c. to 2.55¢.; Hoops, 2.70c. to 2.75c., base, de- 
livered. 


Merchant Pipe.— Quotations on Merchant Pipe in car- 
loads are 50, 10 and 10 per cent. discount, delivered and 
in less than carloads 50 and 10 per cent., f.o.b. maker’s 
mill. On Casing the figures are: For carload lots, S. and 
S. Joint, 37%4 per cent., Inserted Joint, 32% per cent.; for 
less than carload lots, S. and S. Joint, 32% per cent., and 
for Inserted Joint, 27% per cent., less 5 per cent. to job- 
bers, the prices for carload lots being delivered and for 
less than carload lots f.o.b. mill. On Boiler Tubes, 1% 
to 214 inch, the prices are 55 per cent. off on Steel and 
50 per cent. on Iron; for Boiler Tubes 2%-inch and larger, 
55 per cent. on Steel and 52% per cent. on Iron, all sub- 
ject to 5 per cent. on car lots, the prices for carload lots 
being delivered and on less than carload lots f.o.b. mill. 


atti 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 242-238 William street, t 
New YorK,. November 22, 1899. 

Pig Tin.—While this article is noted for its ups and 
downs and wild European fluctuations, the course of 
prices throughout the last week has been most erratic. 
The market fluctuated from £8 to £12 in London, where 
speculation is as active as ever. Here the wild fluctua- 
tions interfere with the small business for consumption 
that is going through from day to day. At the close to- 
day our market was dull at 28c. to 28'4c. for spot and this 
month. December and January are at a discount of 
nearly 1 cent per pound. The London market closed to- 
day at £128 for spot and £127 15s. for three months’ fu- 
tures, with an easy tendency reported. 





Copper. — There has been no change in the actual 
condition of the market. There has been no demand dur- 
ing the last week to speak of, but certain reports and the 
condition in London have tended to slightly strengthen 
the tone of the market. Lake is quoted 17c. to 17\4c. 
Electrolytic Cakes, Wire Bars, Ingots and casting stock 
are quoted 16%c,. to 17c. A report which was circulated 
very freely yesterday announced that the Calumet & 
Hecla interests had advanced their price to 17%c. This 
report lacks confirmation, and in fact we understand 
from well informed parties that the rumor is absolutely 
without foundation. It is said that the parties referred 
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to are now ont of the market, having sold this year’s 
product well ahead. The London market has advanced 
considerably, but especially for spot, which is to-day 
quoted £75 15s., while futures show the wide discount of 
£2, closing to-day at £73 15c. Best Selected is unchanged 
at £78 15s. 


Lead.— At this writing the market is steady to 
firm for spot and nearby, with spot and November selling 
at 4.60c. to 4.65c. December is quoted 4.57%4c. to 4.62\4e. 
St. Louis is quoted firm at 4.4714c. to 4.50c., according to 
quality. We have heard of no change in the prices of 
the American Smelting & Refining Company, which are 
4.57}44c. to 4.60c. for spot, desilverized, New York, and 
4.50c., St. Louis. It was reported that the St. Joseph, 
Desloge and Central lead companies had consolidated. 
Officers of these concerns deny the report. Information 
which we have from other sources shows also that the 
reports are without foundation. London advanced 10 
shillings during the week, and comes at the close to-day 
£17 10s. 


Spelter — Has experienced another sharp decline, and 
is freely offered to-day at 4.50c. for spot and this month. 
Bids do not exceed 4.40c. December delivery is offered at 
4.45¢c., with no more than 4.35c. bid. St. Louis is re- 
ported down to 4.15c. to 4.20c. It sold in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
yesterday at 4.35c. The Ore market is down to $32 per 
ton for best grades, with a tendency toward lower prices. 
London is down to £20 11s. 3d., and the position is very 
weak. 


Antimony — Is without change. Cookson’s is quoted 
10%c. to 1llc., and Hallett’s, 9%4c. 


Nickel — Is strong and stationary at the advanced 
price of 40c. to 45c., according to quantity and delivery. 


Aluminum,.— This metal has been advanced, and In- 
got material is quoted 33c. for lots larger than 2000 Ibs., 
while smaller quantities are quoted 35c. to 37c., accord- 
ing to quantity and delivery. 


Tin Plates.— Outside lots that have been in the mar- 
ket lately are said to have been disposed of. This gives 
a tirmer tone to the market, and it is said that the price 
quoted by the American Tin Plate Company is now 
$4.84 per box of 100-lb. Cokes, New York delivery. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 


Product 
Reporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U.8 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 


First half 1895.... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
second =e half 1895.. 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total 1895......... 155,497 15, 700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896.... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896. . 95,314 7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
Total 1896... .... 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 
First half 1897.... 108,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897.. 100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 
Total 1897......... 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898.... 112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898, . 108,535 10,250 113,785 43,674 76,831 
Tota) 1898......... 216,222 18,050 234,272 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899.... 7 987 12,500 124.487 43,629 56,460 

“SS 8,533 2,800 21,333 7,390 7,160 
a 9,886 2,800 22, 686 7,292 10,920 
September........ 19,515 3,200 22.715 7,839 7,553 
OOCODSR. ccc ccecese 20,680 3,300 23,980 7,834 11,360 


———_— oi 


The Troy Sale.— We are advised by the best of 
authority that the negotiations which have been pending 
for some time between the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany and the Troy Steel Company of Troy, N. Y., have 
been practically abandoned. This disposes of the state- 
ment in the daily press within the last few days that the 
sale had been consummated, the price named being 
$2,000,000. The plant of the Troy Steel Company con- 
sists of three blast furnaces and a basic Bessemer steel 
plant. It is understood that the Standard Oil interests 
have been considering the question of starting the works 
for the purpose of making steel for skelp. 


OO — 


The high price of steel sheet bars is driving many 
sheet manufacturers back to first principles, and more 
than one mill is advertising iron sheets as a desirable 
specialty for roofing, corrugated sheets and other pur- 
poses. It is also noted op good authority that several 
shect mill owners who do not possess bar mills, scrap 
furnaces, steam hammers, &c., are considering the ad- 
visability of building a union plant at some convenient 
point to supply the requirements of their various mills. 
Some of the best galvanized sheets England has ever 
produced were made from hammered piles rolled into 
sheet bars. This practice almost ceased with low priced 
Pessemer steel, but under present conditions there seems 
to be no alternative and manufacturers must resort to 
old, well tried methods. 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The annual convention of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held at the house of the 
society, 12 West Thirty-first street, New York, Decem- 
ber 5 to 8. There will be a report of the Committee on 
the Revision of the Society Code of 1885, relative to a 
standard method of conducting steam boiler trials. The 
following papers will be read: “The Steam Engine at 
the End of the Nineteenth Century,” by R. H. Thurston; 
‘The Berthier Method of Coal Calorimetry,” by C. V. 
Kerr; “ Test of Two Pumping ig cera at the St. Louis 
Water Works,” by J. A. Laird; ‘“‘ New Graphic Method of 
Constructing the Entropy Temper: iture Diagram of a Gas 
or Oil Engine,” by H. T. Eddy; “ Pressure in Pipe Due 
to Stoppage of Flowing Liquid,’ by Geo. M. Peek; 
** Liquefaction of Gases,” by A. L. Rice; “* Curved Glass 
Blue Print Machine,” by P. M. Chamberlain; ‘‘ A Metal 
Dynagraph,” by P. M. Chamberlain; ** Education of Ma- 
chinists, Foremen and Mechanical Engineers,’ by M. P. 
Higgins; ‘** Experiment on Using Gasoline Gas for Boiler 
Heating,” by Herman Poole; “ Friction of Steam Pack- 
ings,” by C. H. Benjamin; “ Friction Tests of a Loco- 
motive Slide Valve,” by F. C. Wagner; “ Note on Fly 
Wheel Design,” by A. J. Frith; ‘A Broken Fly Wheel 
and How it Was Repaired,’ by James McBride; “ Effi- 
ciency Test of a 125 Horse-power Gas Engine,” by C. H. 
Robertson; “‘ Strength of Steel Balls,’ by J. F. W. Har- 
ris; ‘‘ Colors of Heated Steel at Different Temperatures,” 
by M. White and F. W. Taylor; “ Impact,’ by W. J. 
Keep; “The Southern Terminal at Boston,’ by H. J. 
Conant; “High Hydrostatic Pressures and Their 
Application to Compressing Liquids,” and “ A New Form 
of Pressure Gauge,” by F. H. Stillman; “‘ The Value of a 
Horse-power,” by G. I. Rockwood. 


<< _f-___ 


A Weather Bureau Exhibit at Paris. 


It has been decided by the United States Government 
to keep American visitors at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
informed as to the conditions of the weather in this coun- 
try during the exposition period and at the request of 
Commissioner General Peck the Weather Bureau Depart- 
ment at Washington will make an exhibit at the exposi- 
tion. Willis Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, has 
given orders for the preparation of a special exhibit of his 
department to be shipped to the Paris Exposition. Prof. 
C. F. Marvin, chief of the instrument division, has been 
assigned by Chief Moore to attend to the packing of the 
exhibit. The value of the instruments to be sent to Paris 
and the cost of packing and exhibiting them will amount 
to about $10,000. 

A thorough demonstration of the system will be given 
for the benefit of foreigners as well as Americans. The 
Weather Bureau Building at the exposition will have 
among other things a complete set of instruments such as 
are found at every weather station in this country. The 
workings of the forecasting division will be demonstrated, 
and to do this fictitious reports will be made out, from 
which a prognostication will be made in the regular way. 

Each of the standard instruments now in use in the 
bureau will be exhibited and its workings explained. 
The quadruple register, an invention resulting from years 
of experience of the employees of the instrument division, 
which records the velocity of the wind, its direction, the 
duration of sunshine and rain fall, will be exhibited 
None of the European Governments has anything like it. 
In order to show a machine which records a rainfall 
artificial rain will be produced. The thermograph, which 
registers the pressure of the atmosphere, will be shown, 
as well as all the instruments in common use. 

An apparatus employed at lake and coast stations to 
display storm signals will be set up, as will a collection of 
maps indicating special or peculiar climatic conditions 
found in the United States. A large number of photo- 
graphs will also be displayed. The different types of kites 
used by the bureau for scientific researches will be on 
exhibition, as will also a kite meteorograph, a delicate bit 
of mechanism invented by Professor Marvin for determin- 
ing the humidity, pressure and temperature of the air and 
the velocity of the wind. 

Professor Marvin expects to be ready to ship a portion 
of the exhibit in January, when the United States steam- 
ship ‘‘ Prairie’’ will sail on one of her trips to Paris. 
Unless unforeseen circumstances arise the exhibit will be 
ready at the onening of the exposition. Three or four of 
the Weather Burean scientists will act as assistants to 
Professor Marvin. 

aeccansiaalineiintaess 


The Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Thomas Rodd of Pittsburgh, have been 
appointed engineers and architects for the new steel cast- 
ing works which the Westinghouse Machine Company 
are to build. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22 1899. 








Cap’! Issued. | Sales. Thursday. Friday. | Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. praeond 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common..|} 2,335 174-1744 -17 17 -17% | -17 -17 1 1% -17¢ 
29,000,000 (Am. Car & F’y, Pref.(7%@ Non-Cu.)} 1,512 | 61% 62% a ee | 62 -62i an. ~ | sesanausan 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common...... 16,565 4336-44 4314-45 45 -453% 445-46 4246-4555 | 45 -46 
14,000,.0 |Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7<Cu.).; 4,470 8246-83 83 -83 84 | 8344-84 8216-83446 -824¢ 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Common......... | BLBIS | 483¢-488% 484¢-4936 4814-491 | 478{-4935 4815 488, | 4834-49 
40,000,000 |Am. 8. & WS Pref. (7%Cu.)....| 1,810 | 94% 948% 95 -OhY | MT cedteghens | aaeeecehan teen 
28,000,000 |Am. Tin Plate,Common,N. Y..| 3,770 | 3254-3: -33%: | 34 -34% | 34%%-35 338(-344g | 341(-344¢ 
18,000,000 |Am.Tin Plate, Pref.,N.Y(7%Cu.)) 695 | BB hacen eee POR ee Pe 8344-84 
7,500,000 |Bethlehem Irout........ ....... | ie eee a -594¢ 
15,000,000 |Beth. Steel, Par $50, $1 paidin.| 1,356 | 193¢-19}¢ 193-1944 | -194; | 19%-19% -195% -19 
7,874,550 (Cambria Iron, Phila*............ 29 | OE \ohwamhenstd perdi uaadhiond -- | 44459-4456 ee Eee ais 
16,000,000 |Cambria, Steel**....... Saseacase 5,841 | 208{-20% — 201/-20 -20% | 20 -20% — 20-20% -0% 
11,000,000 (Col. Fuel and Iron.............. 13,685 | 52%-58ig | 52-53% | 58%-58K | 5214-531 53 5214 
46,484,300 (Federal Steel, Common.........| 84,040 7 -583g¢  578%-59l¢ | 5844-59 5744-593¢ 58 -588 | 58 -5S 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref. (6% Non-Cu.)| 11,600 | 78%-79 -79 80%-81i¢ | 808{-8155 80-80 803¢-8084 
$2,000,000 |Natioual Steel,Common, N.Y .| 3,940 | 4734-483, 4854-4854 | 488{-48%{ | 4814-49 oS ee eer ‘ 
27,000,000 |Nat’l Steel, Pref., N.Y.,(7%Cu.)| 2,215 | -95 -95 -95 95 -9514 -95 
5,000,000 |Penna., Common, Phila........ | eS, eee sewebusd. Lnvebnemene ae rer err mer ° 
1,500,000 |Penna., Pref., Phila............ | eseeee | neeeeecees | ceeererees Kinks wes teeeees eichbies th anaes 
12,50u,000 Pressed Steel, Common......... | 2,550 | 361¢-361¢ 5714 581g 8 ST -STK | ST -BT, | .....-. ae 
12,500,000 | Pressed Steel, Pref.(7% Non-Cu.)) 1,47 | 89 -804% | 88%-8014/ 89% | ME UT saaivebnas -89 
27,852,000 |Republic [ron &Steel,Common.| 4,975 -24 24 -24 24% -253¢ -24% | 248-25 245 -24%6 
20,852,000 |Repub. Iron & Steel,Pref.(7¢Cu.)| 3,679 | 70 -70% -70% | 7%-71 7l -713¢ 70 ~-708%{ | 6944-701% 
20,000,000 | Cennessee Coal and Iron........ | 12,490 | 1153¢-117 | 116{-116% | 1145-116 [113 -115 = 1133-114 | 111g -1135¢ 
1,500,000 |Warwick Iron & Steel, (par $10) 163 | -10% a, Ree Ares ose a -10% 
} 








*Par $50. = $1.50 per share paid in. + 6 % guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph 


Bonded Indebtedness: Am. S. & W, $130.656; Am. Tin Plate. none; Am. Steel Hoop, none ; Cambria Iron Co., $2, 


@ebenture 20-year bonds, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co. ; Federal Steel Co.. $13,200,000 Illinois 5 ¢. $7.417,000 E. J. E. 


R. R. 5 %, $1,000,000 Johnson 6 %, $6,782,000 D. &@ l. KR. R. R. 5%. $1, 


000.00 22 D & IRR 


.R. 6 %, $10,000 land grant D. &I R. R. R.5¢; 


National Steel, $2.561,000 6 <; Tennessee C, 1. & R. R. Co., $8.367,000 6 ¢. $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000.000 7¢ cu. pret: Pennsylvania Steel, $1.000,000 


Bteelton ist; $2.000.000 Sparrow's Point Ist. $4,000,000 consolidated, both plants; Bethlehem [ron. $1.351 
epublic Iron & Steel, none; Warwick Iron & Steel. none. Colorado Fuel & tron Co.: Col. 
n. Mort. 6% $2,510,000; Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,303,000. Also outstanding 


rincipal guuranteed by Bethlehem Stee) Co 
Fuel co. Gen Mort 6% $880,000; Col. Coal & Iron 


5% maturing 1907 Interest and 


$2,000,000 preferred stock with accumulated dividends of $640,000 to June 30, 1899. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Generally speaking the movement in the steel stocks 
has been rather light, and fluctuations, with some ex- 
ceptions, have been within a comparatively narrow 
range. The most conspicuous decline during the week 
has been that of the Tennessee stock, which sold down 
to 111%, in the face of much talk that the stock is to 
show a final approach to 200. The sales of American 
Steel & Wire preferred have been unusually light, two 
days having passed without a single transaction. 


Bid. Asked. 
International Silver, Common..............-..++5 13% 14% 
Otis Elevator, Common...... Wnts Seber ceee hue 29 80 
ee O—— re, eee 92 94 
a; 2k, SO. PPOTOPION. ... 2 ssc. cacnneaneus 109 110 
€ramp's Shipyard Stock....... a ee ee 68 78 
ee CM ECE CEE Ler eee 314 5 
OR earns ter 50 54 
ee ERS ois 6 we! 0's 51h sb 0.0 wee oe wee 132 ee 
E. W. Bliss, Preferred........- 5 ie, bi ks Oe ane eo 125 te 
Th; Gh; DEERE sin Vetta wae bans < ss use Sane es eee 100 
Barney & Smith Car, Common. RO ene ee ft 25 
Barney & Smith Car, Preferred. A 100 
International Pump, Common................ ae 20 
International Pump, Preferred............ err. 70 
oT POS err eet ee rer eT ee 6% 
TOWOEET TDR. . o.00 0 5 0005.0 snes 0 000 ca ewee 13% 14% 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, Common........... 35 3 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, Preferred.......... 73 76 
National Tube, Subscriptions, Common........... 45 46 
National Tube, Subscriptions, Preferred.......... 94 96 
American Bicycle Company, Common............. 25 27 
American Bicycle Company, Preferred............ 65 67 
American Bicycle Company, Bonds..............- 90 91 


The Bethlehem Steel Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share, payable December 1. 

The negotiable receipts for 50,000 additional shares of 
stock of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, $2 paid, 
have been listed on the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, The 
additional amount up to the par value of $10 per share 
is to be paid in instalments, as follows: $2 per share on 
or before February 15, 1900; $2 by May 15, 1900; $2 by 
August 15, 1900; $2 by November 15, 1900. Interest at 
4 per cent. per annum will be allowed on amounts paid 
until the date of issue of certificates. 

The National Tube Company have declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1°54 per cent. on their preferred 
stock, payable January 2 next. Books close December 
15 and open January 4. 

Jie LE I 

Professor Dewar has now succeeded in solidifying 
hydrogen, thereby obtaining a temperature only 14 to 15 
degrees above the absolute zero. The melting temper- 
ature of solid hydrogen is about 16 degrees, and by evap- 
orating it he obtained a temperature a few degrees 
lower. Solid hydrogen seems to be a transparent ice, 
and not a metal as was heretofore supposed. 


There is talk of a new 48-inch water main from the 
Millburn pumping station to Spring Creek, Brooklyn. It 
will cost about $1,000,000. Additional pumping engines 
and a new coal shed to cost $160,000 may also be built. 


Electrically Driven Auxiliaries on War Ships. 


In his last annual report as chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, G. W. Melville says: For some time 
past—in fact, ever since the successful use of electric 
motors for general power purposes on shore—the Bureau 
has been carefully investigating their adaptability to the 
driving of the numerous auxiliary engines on board ship, 
and, in view of the conclusion that the electric drive of 
the auxiliaries would not, under existing conditions, .be 
so satisfactory and economical, on the whole, as the 
steam drive, believes it would be of interest to state the 
reasons for this conclusion. 

This is the more appropriate because in some quarters 
the fact that electric motors are extensively used on shore 
has led to the belief that they would be equally success- 
ful on board ship. The Bureau has planned to use elec- 
tric motors exclusively in its new plant at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and it will be readily appreciated, therefore, 
that their non-use on board ship is for very good reasons. 

The advantages claimed for electric motors over small 
steam engines on board ship may be classed as greater 
ease of operation, avoidance of heat, which accompanies 
the use of steam pipes in living places, and much greater 
economy. Against these, however, are to be put the 
much greater weight of the necessary electric outfit, the 
greater delicacy of the type of electric motors ordinarily 
used, the lack of ready adaptability to the various con- 
ditions of service, a general denial of the claims for 
economy as ordinarily presented, and the increase in the 
amount of space required below the protective deck for 
the installation of the necessary dynamo rooms, this 
space being necessarily taken from coal bunkers. 

On board ship, where excess of weight is so carefully 
guarded against, it would certainly be very unwise to 
adopt a change of motive power involving great increase 
in weight, unless the advantages gained are very ma- 
terial. It must always be remembered that, speaking 
generally, on board ship the use of an electric motor 
involves a total weight for the motive power at least 
three times that of the motor itself, because there is 
always the generator and its driving engines, besides 
the motors supplied by them; or, in other words, the 
electric drive of an auxiliary will weigh at least three 
times as much as the steam drive, assuming the motor 
to weigh no more than the engine it displaces, although 
usually it does weigh more. The answer which would 
be made to this is, of course, very familiar to anybody 
who has studied the problem—viz., that the auxiliaries 
are not all in use at one time, and that therefore the 
generator capacity required is considerably less than the 
total motor capacity. This is another case where a state- 
ment which may be true elsewhere is not true for the 
circumstances on board ship. Our naval machinery has 
to be designed so that in time of action everything can 
be ready for use, and, as a matter of fact, a very little 
study of the question will show that it not only may, 
but almost certainly would happen that every auxiliary 
on the ship, except the capstan engine and some of the 
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boat winches, would be used simultaneously. There- 
fore this statement with regard to the generator capacity 
does not hold on board ship. 

Another statement to which very emphatic objection 
must be entered is in respect to the enormous gain in 
economy claimed for the electric drive of the auxiliaries, 
which is obtained by taking the highest figure for the 
efficiency of the generator and motor and also the most 
economical steam engine, and by comparing these re- 
sults with the uneconomical form of steam cylinders 
which, for very good reasons, have until recently ordi- 
narily been used with the steam driven auxiliaries. If 
the electric generator was of relatively large size and 
the motors worked always at their most economical speed 
and load there might be some justification for this claim; 
but, as a matter of fact, the very circumstances under 
which the auxiliaries on board ship are worked require 
a very wide range of speed and power, and I believe 
that electric experts admit that electric motors as at 
present designed when run under these conditions are by 
no means economical, so that, without considering the 
economy of the engine driving the electric generator, the 
economy of motor driven auxiliaries at speeds differing 
materially from the most economical would be widely 
different from those which are set forth by the advo- 
cates of their universal use on board ship. The natural 
result of the foregoing is that, with the widely varying 
speeds of the auxiliary machinery, there is required at 
the gencrator the development of an almost constant 
power which is very near the maximum, and which <de- 
pends only upon the number of auxiliaries in use. 

I wish to emphasize the point that the objection to 
using electric motors for driving the auxiliaries on board 
ship is not an objection to the use of electric motors per 
se, but to installing them in a location for which they are 
not adapted and where their good features cannot be 
utilized. What has led to the wide use of electric motors 
on shore is not only the absence of heat, cleanliness and 
ease of installation and operation, but above all the sim- 
plicity of the transmission of power from a central sta- 
tion to a distance. Now the great majority of the auxil- 
iaries on board ship are so near the boilers that less pip- 
ing is involved in a direct steam drive than in an electric 
drive from dynamos necessarily at some distance from 
the boilers. 

The ease of transmitting power to a distance over a 
wire, as compared with great lengths of steam piping, 
gives the electric drive a very attractive side, even for 
distances no greater than the maximum ones on board 
ship, so that we should naturally expect to find elec- 
trically driven captans and steering engines. These two 
auxiliaries are not under this Bureau, but are the ones 
requiring long and and objectionable steam pipes through 
the living spaces. Here, however, another point has been 
made by some who are very anxious to use motors else- 
where—viz., that for the service in these cases motors 
are not sufficiently reliable. Naturally a system involv- 
ing four parts, each liable to break down, is more deli- 
eate than one involving but two of these parts. With a 
steam drive there are the boilers and the steam engine 
driving the auxiliaries. In the electric drive we have the 
boilers, the steam engines, and also the electric gener- 
ators and motors. It is merely a detail whether the steam 
engines operate the auxiliaries directly or whether a 
smaller number of them, kaving a greater power in each 
engine, operate electric dynamos. Personally I should 
think, however, that if motors are considered sufficiently 
reliable to drive feed pumps and air pumps on shipboard, 
for which they are not well adapted, they would be 
reliable for these other two cases noted, which they fit 
so well otherwise. The absurdity of an electric drive of 
auxiliary machinery on board ship situated closer to the 
main engines than the engines driving the dynamos be- 
comes all the more apparent when contrasted with the 
steam drive for auxiliaries situated in the very extreme 
ends of the ship. 

The fact is that within what are ordinarily called the 
“machinery compartments of the ship” the leading of 
the necessary steam and exhaust pipes for auxiliaries 
does not interfere with anybody’s comfort nor does it 
raise the temperature unduly, and the distances are 30 
short as to make the lead of piping very easy. Steam 
auxiliaries answer admirably the demands which come 
upon them at all speeds within their capacity, and the 
only possible objection which can be urged against them 
is that the simple forms usually employed for reliability 
are not so economical as the more elaborate ones which 
can be used elsewhere. They are far superior to electric 
motors on the score of adaptation to the service to be 
performed, and also far better for naval use on the score 
of weight. On the score of economy, we have shown 
above that the claims ordinarily made for the electric 
drive are not tenable, except under special conditions, 
and it is further to be said for the steam driven auxil- 
laries that at the times when economy is of the greatest 
importance when making long sea trips only a small part 
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of the total auxiliary capacity is used, so that even if 
the saving by the use of electricity was what is claimed 
by the most enthusiastic electrical agents the aggregate 
amount of fuel saved would be camparatively insignifi- 
eant and considerably less than the reduction in bunker 
capacity necessarily incident in a ship of a given size 
to the use of the electric drive. 

It must also be noted that all the published statements 
of the superior economy of electrically operated auxiliar- 
ies are based on steam auxiliaries where every steam 
cylinder was of the least economical kind, and where, 
for good reasons, well-known measures of economy had 
not been instailed. An inspection of the Bureau’s recent 
desigus will show that by the use of compound engines 
as motors, feed heaters for the exhaust, the use of the 
exhaust steam from the auxiliaries in the receivers of the 
main engines, and other economical devices, the expen- 
diture of steam in the auxiliaries is brought much be- 
low that of the old simple engines, and indeed below that 
of the electric drive except under very favorable con- 
ditions, while avoiding the increased complication and 
weight which necessarily accompany electrically driven 
auxiliaries on board ship. I may be permitted to call at- 
tention in this connection to the fact that those designers 
abroad who have the most extended experience are work- 
ing on this problem of the economy of auxiliaries along 
the same lines that the Bureau has been following. Al- 
though the statement is very often made that the 
electric drive of the auxiliaries is being rapidly adopted 
in all foreign navies, this is far from accurate. It is be- 
ing tried on some ships in some navies, but is as yet en- 
tirely in the experimental stage. These experiments have 
been carried quite as far in our navy as in any other. I 
think I may be pardoned for saying that those who are 
most insistent on the electric drive are not at all con- 
versant with the conditions obtaining on board ship, 
while those of us who have spent a lifetime in the care 
and design of naval machinery may fairly claim that we 
know something about what is needed. It is perfectly 
safe to say that when electric machinery can be used 
more advantageously than steam for driving ships’ auxil- 
iaries the change will be made very promptly. Knowing, 
as they do, that as at present designed electric ma- 
chinery, however good elsewhere, is not yet adapted to 
driving the auxiliaries on board ship, the Bureau chiefs 
would be incompetent if they yielded to the craze for 
new things and made a change which would result in in- 
crease of weight and complication, lack of economy, dis- 
satisfaction and the decreased efficiency of the fleet. 
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The General Electric Company are furnishing the 
Union Carbide Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y., with 
Seven transformers of 2500 horse-power capacity each, 
at a frequency of 25 cycles, a primary voltage of 11,000 
and a secondary of 2200. These transformers are, it is 
understood, by far the largest that have ever been built, 
the next size smaller being only one-half the capacity— 
namely, 1250 horse-power. The total weight of each 
transformer is 50,000 pounds. About 12% tons of sheet 
iron are used in the cores. The coils of the transformers 
are 6% feet long by 4 feet wide. 


The George Burnham Company, Frank Reed, pro- 
prietor, Worcester, Mass., makers of drills and planer 
chucks, have recently increased their productive capac- 
ity by the addition of new tools, to make room for which 
their office has been crowded out and removed to an- 
other part of the building, 21 Hermon street. 


Reports have been current that the burned parts of 
the wire mill at Waukegan, IIl., might not be rebuilt. We 
are advised that the American Steel & Wire Company 
are how making contracts for the replacement of the de- 
stroyed plant. 


The officers and civilian assistants, under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, tested, 
inspected and shipped for the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
4,679,296 pounds of structural material, plate, angles 
shapes and rivets, also the structural work of putting 
together this material; for the Bureau of Equipment 
503,233 pounds of structural material, anchors and their 
fittings; for the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 1978 
pounds of castings; for the Fish Commission, 102,864 
pounds of boiler material, and for work coming under 
its own cognizance, 5,299,800 pounds of steel forgings 
steel castings, steel plates, boiler bracings, steel and iron 
rivets, steel and iron bolts and nuts, steel and iron boiler 
tubes, steel and iron steam and water pipe, condenser 
tubes, brass and copper pipe and sheets, finished corru- 
gated furnaces, steam drums for tubular boilers, and 
other finished articles in brass, copper, steel and iron, the 


grand total successfully passing inspe 2 
175 pounds. & Inspection being 10,587,- 
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The New York [lachinery [larket. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, | 

NEw YORK, November 22, 189. { 
Conditions of the local market have become quite sta- 
tionary, and machinery merchants have accustomed 
themselves to working under high pressure. There are 
slight fluctuations in demand, but the lulls are not suffi- 
cient to really cause any marked deviation in the general 
condition of the market. ‘That the pressure is higher is 
evinced by the fact that work is being turned down at 
first sight which but a few months ago would have been 
welcomed. The number of “ big things” that are being 
held in abeyance is steadily being multiplied, but the nu- 


* mnerous small orders that are coming from all quarters 


are sufficient to keep off that condition which the “ big 
things’ anticipate and for which their promoters are 
waiting. All large projects requiring a considerable 
quantity of machinery are not being held back in antici- 
pation of a lower level of prices, by any means, but it is 
a fact that a number of good, heavy inquiries are taking 
a long while to materialize. Where unusually large 
amounts are involved there seems to be a noticeable hesi- 
tancy on the part of the projector. <A large proportion of 
the very concerns who are running night and day and 
are “ booked ” six months ahead don’t seem to think that 
this is just the time to increase their facilities sufficiently 
to cope with the work and abandon expensive night 
work. An exception to this is found, however, in the 
~ase of Fraser & Chalmers of Chicago, who are preparing 
for a very large extension to their plant. Within the 
week under review this company ordered a large propor- 
tion, if not the entire equipment, of machine tools re- 
quired from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. The tools, 
we understand, run principally in the very heavy classes. 

Another instance is found in the Goulds Mfg. Com- 
pany of Seneca Falls, N. Y., who, we are reliably in- 
formed, have commenced on extensive additions to their 
plant. It is said that this company have just purchased 
10 acres of land adjoining their present plant. The 
plans for the new buildings to be erected call for a new 
machine shop 285 x 100 feet, foundry 122 x 85 feet, boiler 
house 67 x 44 feet, pattern warehouse 78 x 30 feet, and 
buildings for the storage of material required in connec- 
tion with the plant. The machine shop and foundry 
buildings will be equipped with improved machinery for 
the building of large triplex pumps for water works, min- 
ing and other purposes. It is said that the buildings will 
cost between $50,000 and $60,000. 

We have heard of but two changes in prices which 
were put into effect during the last week. Both the Put- 
nam Machine Company and Prentiss Brothers of Worces- 
ter have stiffened up their list a little more. 

It is quite possible that the awards will soon be made 
by the Navy Department for the machinery to be in- 
stalled in the new machine shop at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. We are informed that the bids are now being 
tabulated at Washington, and that in about a week they 
will be ready for the supervision of Chief Engineer J. A. 
B. Smith. Commodore Smith is keeping in close touch 
with the authorities at Washington regarding this work. 
Although almost a year is allowed the bidders in which 
to make deliveries, the work cannot be pushed owing to 
the slow progress being made on the buildings. The 
efficient arrangement of the existing temporary machine 
shops at the Navy Yard enables the Engineering Depart- 
ment to cope successfully with the work which is at pres- 
ent coming in to the department. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the building for the 
central power station which is being erected at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. One end of this building is being 
left open in anticipation of a special appropriation for 
an enlargement of the building. It is said that in the 
President’s message to the next Congress an appropria- 
tion will be requested for the installation of a large 
pumping station. These pumps will be erected in the 
anticipated addition to the power house. The pumps 
will be used in connection with a salt water fire ex- 
tinguishing system. At present the 6-inch mains which 
supply the water in case of fire are fed by the Brooklyn 
Water Department. These mains have been proven en- 
tirely inadequate. The new plan provides 10-inch mains 
with the East River as source of supply. The high serv- 
vice pumping plant will obviate dependence upon the 
Brooklyn Fire Department. 

We are officially informed of the fact that at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, which was held last Tuesday, Frederick 
B. Niles was elected vice-president of the company. 

Rudolph Hirsch and Theodore Stapf, managers re- 
spectively of the bolt and nut works and steel works of 
Richard Von Schoeller & Co., Austria, have just con- 
cluded a visit to industrial plants in this country. In 
company with F. A. Gottlieb of 133 Liberty street, these 
gentlemen investigated American methods, and just be- 
fore their departure for Europe they expressed most pro- 
found astonishment at the progress made by American 
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mechanics since their previous visit. The main office of 
Von Schoeller & Co. is located at Hirschwang, N. O., 
Austria. The company intend to add rather extensively 
to their bolt and nut works, which are located at Neun- 
kirchen, and their steel works, which are at Ternitz. A 
considerable quantity of trade literature and data was 
collected by Messrs. Hirsch & Stapf, and it is expected 
that some good orders will be forthcoming shortly after 
their arrival in Austria. 

Inquiries are being circulated by the Edison Portland 
Cement Company for 700 horse-power of dynamos rang- 
ing from 3 to 50 horse-power each. It will be recalled 
that this company are purchasing an equipment for a 
large cement plant which they will erect in Pennsyl- 
vania. We have not heard that they have closed on the 
list of machinery on which they received bids recently. 
W. S. Mallory, who is at the laboratory of Thomas A. 
Edison, Orange, N. J., is in charge of the work. 

It is said in the street that an entire new plant will 
be built at Allentown, Pa., by the Medvale Foundry 
Company of that city. E. E. Weaver, who is the head of 
the Medvale Company, was for some time president of 
the Central Foundry Company of Allentown. We are 
informed that the new concern are now negotiating for 
the purchase of machinery and necessary equipment. 

The American Trading Company of 100 William 
street are ordering the equipment for the first modern 
paper mill to be erected in China. The mill will be built 
at Shanghai by the Shanghai Pulp & Paper Company. 
The American Trading Company are the American rep- 
resentatives of the Shanghai Company. Orders have 
just been placed by this company with the New Haven 
Mfg. Company of New Haven, Conn., and the W. F. & 
J. F. Barnes Company for machine tools for the repair 
shops which will be operated in connection with the 
plant. A four-cylinder triple expansion 500 horse-power 
engine has been ordered from Lane & Bodley of Cin- 
cinnati. The American Fire Engine Company have re- 
ceived an order for three single cylinder vertical 100 
horse-power engines. Four centrifugal pumps have been 
ordered from the Lawrence Machine Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., apd 39 and 41 Cortlandt street. Two 98- 
inch paper machines have been ordered from the Beloit 
Iron Works of Beloit, Wis. Other paper machinery has 
been ordered from the Siebold Machine Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. It is probable that water tube boilers will 
be ordered. I*uel economizers are also still to be pur- 
chased. The equipment wili cost upward of $100,000. 
The Shanghai Company have been incorporated, with a 
capital of $200,000. 

The American Trading Company have just placed a 
large order with the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company 
for rock drills and air compressors to be used in North- 
ern China. 

The Heine Safety Boiler Company of 11 Broadway 
have just received another order from the East Jersey 
Water Company for boilers to be installed in the new 
water works plant now being erected at Little Falls, 
N. J. This makes the total installation of Heine boilers 
in this plant 1250 horse-power. An order for a 1000 
horse-power street railway plant has also been received 
by the Heine Con:pany. 

The Gates Iron Works of 11 Broadway have just re- 
ceived the contract for four crushers, screens and ele- 
vators to be used in remodeling the ballast plants of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroau. The plants are located 
at Wooddale. Del.; Kearneysville, W. Va.; Buckhorn, W. 
Va., and Connellsville, Pa. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road have also ordered a crusher plant from the Gates 
Iron Works to be erected in San Francisco. 

The contract for the boilers to be used in connection 
with the two new dredges to be used in New York Har- 
bor was awarded to the Roberts Safety Water Tube 
Boiler Company of Red Bnak, N. J. The boilers will 
be of 1000 horse-power each. The Osgood Dredge Com- 
pany of Albany are furnishing the balance of the requi- 
site machinery. Hewes Brothers & Bangs are the con- 
tractors to whom the entire work was awarded. 

The Newburgh lee Machine & Engine Company, 
whose offices are at 39 and 41 Cortlandt street, have just 
been awarded a contract for a 210-ton ice making plant 
to be erected at Progresso, Yucatan. 

Rossiter, MacGovern & Co., whose New York offices 
are located at 141 Broadway, have purchased the entire 
plant of the Excelsior Electric Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., together with all tools and equipment. They 
have added considerable new machinery and rearranged 
the shop for turning out electrical machinery of large 
capacity. This company purchase old engines, genera- 
tors, dynamos, &c., rebuild them and then place them on 
the market again thoroughly overhauled. 

Catalogues Wanted —The Vulcan Iron Company of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, makers of boilers, engines, elevator 
and mill machinery, who are about to make improve- 
ments in their shops in the spring, desire catalogues of 
makers of machinery. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 20, 1899.  § 

There is not the slightest change noticeable in the 
condition of the market. The situation is as strong as 
ever, and there is nothing in the outlook of a disturbing 
character. It seems to be generally conceded that the 
present activity in the trade will continue throughout 
next year, and the question of deliveries is one occupy- 
ing the serious attention of prospective buyers. The 
work now in hand in the various shops is very heavy. 
and it is safe to say that the business booked could not 
be entirely cleaned up within a year. Consequently it 
cannot be expected that deliveries during 1900 will be 
any better, and the probability is that they will be even 
more extended. 

There are plenty of inquiries in the market just now, 
some covering very large transactions. In many cases 
the deliveries specified run well into the middle of next 
year. Some little hesitancy is noticeable on the part of 
foreign buyers in the placing of orders on account of an 
expressed fear that they will not be able to get satis- 
factory deliveries. Several of these*buyers now are here 
to ascertain the exact condition of affairs, and to secure 
any advantage they can in the placing of business. It 
is expected that the Paris Exposition will result in a 
vreat many large orders being taken by American ma- 
chinery builders, and as buyers begin to realize the pos- 
sibility of an extraordinary amount of business accruing 
on the books of machine builders during the second half 
of next year there will undoubtedly be somewhat of a 
rush to place orders for machinery required during that 
period and the first half of 1901. 

European buyers are bringing reports of recent heavy 
declines in the industrial stocks of France and Germany, 
and a consequent falling off in the demand for machin- 
ery. It is worthy of note, however, that the more promi- 
nent builders in this market report within the last two 
weeks a larger number of inquires from those countries 
than they have received for some time past. 

A good deal of activity is noticeable in wood working 
machinery circles, and builders say they have not ex- 
perienced such a good demand for machinery -for some 
years. 

Iron and steel foundries are overflowing with work, 
and the difficulty experienced in getting castings is keep- 
ing back a great deal of work in machine shops. Iron 
founders complain very much of the scarcity of skilled 
molders, and give this as one of the reasons for slow 
fulfillment of orders. 

While there is some little disappointment expressed 
by a few of the exhibitors at the National Export Ex- 
position in regard to returns, on the whole the exhibitors 
of machinery appear to be satisfied with the results. 
Such exhibitors as did not wait for foreign visitors to 
hunt them up, but did the hunting themselves, are 
among the most successful. That the exposition brought 
a number of foreigners interested in machinery to Phila- 
delphia is evidenced by the numbers visiting the differ- 
ent machinery building establishments in the city. The 
manager of one of the larger establishments building 
tools and appliances says that hardly a day has passed 
since the opening of the exposition without a call from 
a foreigner interested in their line, and on some days 
such visitors came in streams. As a result some good 
sales have been made, and a large number of estimates 
have been put out. 


The Bement, Miles & Co. plant of the Niles-Pond- 
Bement Company is being run to the fullest extent of 
its capacity, and with the largest force of workmen ever 
employed there. It is reported at the works that there 
is every indication of a continuance of this state of 
affairs for some time to come. Orders from abroad are 
being booked continuously, and cover all classes of tools, 
from the smallest to the very largest. A good many 
orders have been received from the different steel works 
in the country, and there are in hand several large tools 
for the United States Government for installation in the 
various arsenals and ordnance shops. 
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Wu. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, report a heavy busi- 
ness at their works, every department of the plant be- 
ing busily employed. Foreign business is keeping up 
nicely, and the inquiries from abroad have of late seemed: 
to be more numerous than before. 

Lucas & Gliem, builders of cold saw cutting off ma- 
chines and machine tools, are finding their plant in- 
adequate for the business they are doing, and are looking 
around for a new location. They are considerably ham- 
pered for want of room at their present works, but are 
keeping up with their contracts as regards deliveries 
pretty well. They are daily in receipt of inquiries for 
their cold saws, particularly for a machine after the style 
of their Universal, recently illustrated in The Iron Age. 
Proprietors of machine shops, they say, are waking up 
to the fact that a cold saw cutting off machine is an ad- 
vantage in any machine shop, and a tool which effects 
savings sufficient to pay for itself in a short time is a 
good investment in timesJiike these. Among their recent 
shipments they mention one covering a portable 40-inch 
stroke electrically driven butt slotting machine for Dick, 
Kerr & Co., London, England. 

The Pedrick & Ayer Company, builders of pneumatic 
and hydraulic tools and appliances, are very busy, and 
have some very large orders in hand, including several 
from abroad. Among the latter is one, almost completed, 
covering a lot of riveters destined for Japan. 

At the Newton Machine Tool Works there is consid- 
evable activity noticeable. The comparatively new plant 
is already too small to properly accommodate the large 
business done, and steps are being taken looking toward 
a removal of the plant to a more favorable location. An 
option has been secured on a large plot of ground at 
Nicetown, and it is quite probable that it will be decided 
upon for the new plant. Foreign business is reported to 
be quite good at the works. Among the foreign orders 
in course of completion is one for a 60-inch portable 
sloitter to go to Germany; another for a similar machine, 
40-inch, for the same destination; another for portable 
boring and milling machine and a portable drilling and 
milling machine, also to go to Germany; another for a 
portable boring and milling and portable drilling ma- 
chine to go to Italy, and another for a portable floor bor- 
ing machine to go to Spain. 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company are 
very busy at their works, and are running overtime. 
They have a great many orders in hand for engines for 
electric lighting, and for blowing engines for furnaces. 
Among recent orders secured by the company are one 
from the Union Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
Porter-Allen automatic cut off engine of 3500 horse 
power, and a similar engine of 2000 horse-power. * 

The Pennsylvania Machinery Company have booked 
several nice orders during the month, among them one 
for a 25 horse-power and a 60 horse-power boiler to go to 
Sumter, S. C., and another for a 200 horse-power auto- 
matic engine from the Raleigh Coal & Coke Company, 
Raleigh, W. Va. 

Business among the crane builders continues very ac- 
tive, and some large specifications have of late been in 
the market. A specification of large size at present go- 
ing the rounds covers several electric cranes for the Car- 
negie Steel Company, some of them of 75 tons capacity. 
It is understood also that the New York Shipbuilding 
Company are about to place an order for eight large 
cranes. 

Alfred Box & Co., builders of cranes and hoists, re- 
port the demand tor their products as large as ever. 
Quite a number of orders have been booked during the 
month, particularly for hoists, some of the orders for 
which assume goodly proportions. 

At the Philadelphia Engineering Works business is 
very active. Among the orders received is one from the 
National Gas & Construction Company, Greenville, S. C., 
for two 16 x 36 Corliss engines for an electric light plant, 
and another for a 12 and 20 x 36 cross compound air 
compresor for the Deutsche-Niles Werkzeug Maschinen 
Fabrik, Berlin. Other work in hand in the engine de- 
partment includes a 16 x 28 x 24 cross compound con- 
densing Corliss engine for the Barr Pumping Engine 
Works, Philadelphia. In their plate department they are 
building a large chimney 9 feet in diameter, 250 feet 
high, to go abroad. In the crane department business is 
very brisk. Among the orders recently booked is one 
from the International Steam Pump Company for a 15- 
ton electric crane for their Holly Mfg. Company branch. 
In the special machinery department the gun carriages 
which have been for some time in hand are approaching 
completion, and one of them will be shipped to the Gov- 
ernment proving grounds at Sandy Hook in a few days. 
There is a good deal of blast furnace work and work of 
a miscellaneous character in hand in this department. 
Work’ was commenced this month on the extension to 
the buildings noted in a former report. Brick build- 
ings, 28 feet high, one story, are being added to each end 
of the plate shop, making the enlarged shop about 360 x 
50 feet. This shop will be used principally for cranes 
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and struciural work. Two 15-ton electric traveling cranes 
are to be installed in it, with a full equipment of modern 
tools. Additional boilers and engines for the power 
equipment will be built in the works. Among the orders 
for equipment already placed are one for a bulldozer 
bending and shearing machine placed with the Pitts- 
burgh Mfg. Company, and another for pneumatic tools 
placed with the Pneumatic Supply Company of New 
York. 

‘he Harrison Safety Boiler Works continue very busy 
in all departments. Among recent orders received for 
Cochrane feed water heaters and purifiers are men- 
tioned the following: Stein, Hirsh & Co., Hammond, 
Ind., 300 horse-power; Union Malleable lron Company, 
Moline, lll, 500 horse-power; Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, 500 horse-power; Central Coke & Coal Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Texas, 350 horse-power; E. E. Jack- 
son Lumber Company, Riderville, Ala., 500 horse-power; 
Galena Light & Power Company, Galena, Kan., 425 
horse-power; Siemens-Halske Electric Company, Grant 
Works, Ill., 150 horse-power; Indianapolis & Greenfield 
Rapid Transit Company, Greenfield, Ind., 1250 horse- 
power; Harbison & Walker Company, Pittsburgh, two 
350 horse-power and one 250 horse-power; Buda Foundry 
& Mfg. Company, Harvey, Lll., 500 horse- power; Amer- 
ican Cereal Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 1000 horse- 
power; New Yor ‘- Steel & Wire Company, 2500 horse- 
power, and D. Redmond & Co., Philadelphia, 500 
horse-power. 

Morse, Williams & Co., elevator builders, are building 
alongside their present shops a new erecting shop, 50 x 
130 feet. The building is a one-story structure with gal- 
leries. Some new equipment will be purchased for in- 
stallation in the building, including an electric lighting 
and testing plant. The concern have recently taken a 
good many contracts for elevators, including one for two 
electric freight elevators for the new mechanical build- 
ing of the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia; an- 
other for a direct acting hydraulic freight elevator for 
the Evening Telegraph Building, Philadelphia; and an- 
other for an electric freight elevator and double geared 
electric elevator for heavy loads for the National Biscuit 
Company, Philadelphia. Quite a good demand is being 
experienced for the Hindley worm gearing made by the 
concern. This branch of the firm’s business has grown 
to large proportions. Among the orders for the gears in 
course of completion is one for five sets to go to Ireland 
for installation in the Guinness Brewery at Dublin. 

The Barr Pumping Engine Company have taken a 
number of orders during the month, for the most part 
covering small and medium pumps and underwriter 
pumps. Among the larger orders received is one from 
the New York Shipbuilding Company for two 14 and 20 
x 41, x 18 hydraulic pressure pumps, and two 6 and 10 
x 514 and 10 boiler feed pumps for their new plant. 

The American Pulley Company have booked during 
the month a great many orders for their all wrought steel 
pulleys. Among the foreign shipments of the pulleys re- 
cently made one of 500 to London is noted. Work on 
the company’s new plant at Nicetown is progressing 
satisfactorily, and preparations for a removal of their 
present plant will shortly commence. 

The Wilbraham Baker Blower Company report a very 
good demand for their Green blowers and exhausters. 
The demand for their foundry blowers, both belt power, 
direct connected and electrically driven, is especially 
good, orders coming in from all parts of the country. 
The economical features of the Green machines are at- 
tractive to all concerns practicing economies in their 
equipments. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works continue very busy, 
with every department running to the fullest extent. 
They are about to make another big addition to their al- 
ready immense plant by the erection of a six-story brick 
and iron building on the site of their present three- story 
foundry on Broad street. The new building will have a 
frontage of 207 feet on Broad street and extend back 75 
feet on Pennsylvania avenue and Hamilton street. Work 
in the old foundry will not be stopped during the erec- 
tion of the building. 

J. F. McCloskey has a contract for the erection of a 
four-story addition to the morocco factory of C. J. Mat- 
hews, 40 x 80 feet. Some new machinery equipment is 
to be purchased for the building. 


a 


The Sloss-Sheffield Company.— The organization 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company has been 
completed by the election of the following permanent 
Board of Directors: Arthur Brown of Rogers, Brown & 
Co.: Joseph Bryan, president of the Richmond Locomo- 
tive Works, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goadby of W. H. 
Goadby & Co., New York; Sol Haas of Birmingham, 
Ala.: A. H. Larkin, J. C. Maben, Richard Mortimer; Wal- 
ter G. Oakman of the Guaranty Trust Company, Geo. 
Parsons, E. W. Rucker of Birmingham, Ala.: John A. 
Rutherford, Fred. W. Scott of Richmond: Wm. E. Strong 
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of Strong, Sturgis & Co., Moses Taylor, R. B. Van Cort- 
landt of Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co. The officers of the 
Sloss Iron & Steel Company will continue as officers of 
the new company for the present at least. These are Sol 
Iiaas, president; E. W. Rucker, vice-president; R. W. 
McQueen, secretary and treasurer. C. H. Schooler is 
auditor. The Executive Committee consists of W. G. 
Oakman, Joseph Bryan, J. C. Maben, Sol Haas and R. B. 
Van Cortlandt. The headquarters of the new company 
will be at Birmingham, Ala. 
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Michigan [lineral Report. 


The fourth, and last, report of George A. Newett, Min- 
eral Commissioner of Michigan, has been issued. Like 
all of Mr. Newett’s prior publications, it is a very inter- 
esting document, especially so this year on account of the 
present activity in mining and the outlook for the fu- 
ture. The report deals with all the minerals mined in 
the State, iron, copper, gold and silver, and salt, coal, 
building stones, clays, kaolin, gypsum, marl, grindstones 
and slates. While the Mineral Commissioner is an offi- 
cial of the State, under salary, he is provided no fund for 
the publication of his report, and it so happens that the 
more he does the less will be his compensation, a condi- 
tion of things that deserves a remedy, even were the re- 
port of less importance and value than it now is. Were 
a sum provided for printing an ample edition, and were 
there monies for the insertion of maps, &c., of the va- 
tious mining districts, the expenditure would be wise. 

Mr. Newett estimates the value of the State’s mineral 
production of 1898 as $38,825,000, as follows: 





I ins a cacidanesco-eaeus ¥kUNEKWeCANe ENE ts ccennevateasceas $18,450,847 
_ | SRBC ei cy EAE ear Ree eee 16,834,670 
i an See ahEAeRy Cus neheSOgnee ReeeeeSenebesnoetes 2,686,272 
EO Sc chndcncncdsasetecscsnes < vesus 1,853,211 


This is $1,450,000 above the- value for the preceding 
year, which was the largest up to that time. No esti- 
mate is made of the increase for 1899, but it is safe to 
figure it as tenfold more than for 1898. If all the iron 
ore raised in the State last year were made into one rail- 
way rail of ordinary section, that rail would encircle the 
globe one and a half times. If all the copper mined in 
the year were drawn into a No. 12 telephone wire it 
would wind 29 strands about the earth. If all the salt 
of the year was in barrels and then set on end touching 
each other, they would reach 1500 miles. Such illustra- 
tions are perhaps necessary to show the vastness of the 
industry. Dividends have been paid by the copper mines 
of the State from their start to the close of 1898 amount- 
ing to $22,251,875. Since then, by the way, they have 
added to this the further sum of $9,679,000. The iron ore 
mines of the State are now nearly all in the control of 
steel naking companies, and at the close of the year they 
were employing more men than at any preceding period. 
The chief towns of the upper peninsula of Michigan de- 
rive their support almost entirely from mining, and in 
no othet region is there a better class of labor, none of 
the old world districts being worthy of mention beside it. 
Sanitary conditions in these towns are unusually good, 
public schools rank with the best, banks carry large de- 
posits of miners, who hold an unusual amount of stocks 
of dividerd paying companies, the towns are modern 
and supplied with the best and latest conveniences, and 
as a rule the mining companies take great care of their 
cmployees, well or ill. The deepest mines in the world, 
the heaviest machinery, the most modern methods and 
the greatest enterprise are all found here. 

While vast quantities of ores and metals have been 
iaken from the ground in Northern Michigan there is a 
vaster quantity yet to be extracted than the present gen- 
eration can secure. Michigan has still greater perform- 
ances than yet achieved in the way of mineral produc- 
tion. There are yet hidden valuable deposits of ores and 
metals and stones. It will be producing gold and will 
furnish marble equal to the finest found anywhere. And 
on this item of marble, incidentally referred to in this re- 
porr, your correspondent wishes to lay stress. In a few 
years the Northern Michigan marble deposits will give 
wealth to the State. 

In the conducting of these mines of iron and copper 
the tendency is toward concentration, and the former at 
least will soon be controlled by a few firms. The great 
mines of iron are in the hands of the makers of steel, and 
the air is full of rumors as to the consolidation of copper 
interests, and it will be strange if some of these do not 
eventuate. Such combinations, Mr. Newett thinks, will 
be better for the mining companies and for the men 
they employ. Such would, indeed, seem to be the result, so 
pe as present high pressure experiences can be taken as 
guides, 

The report speaks at length of the new importance of 
the high phosphorus ores, the low grade limonites, the 
siliceous ores, &c., of which The Iron Age correspondence 
has fully treated from time to time. It notes in an in- 
teresting way the change in conditions of the year un- 
der review, and refers to the growth from one small 
range with an output of a million tons or so, which the 
mine cwuers doubted if they could sell, to five great 
ranges and a quickly sold production of 14,500,000 tons. 
Detailed reports of the individual properties, brought to 
the 1aidéle of 1899, form the bulk of the volume. 

A most interesting feature is the report of new work 
in the copper districts of Onoonagon and Kewenaw coun- 
ties, ang especially of what has been accomplished at 
Arcadian Mine, Houghton County, in the year it has 
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been under development. The world, says Mr. Newett, 
may take off its hat to the Arcadian management for 
iiustliug. A year has seen this property change from a 
deserted, brush covered prospect, a few old dwellings, a 
single shallow shaft, a force of 20 men, to a village of 
100 aouses and another 100 building, 13,000 feet of new 
drifting and nearly 3000 feet of shafts, of which six are 
being sunk, and a force of 1000 men, with steel buildings 
for headworks, crusher and stamp mills. The company 
are working 56 power drills underground, and as high as 
130 feet of drifting has been made by a single machine 
and two men in one month, an almost unequaled per- 
formance. At one of the shaft houses there are solid 
masonry engine and compressor buildings, containing 
1600 horse-power in Stirling water tube boilers, a duplex 
noisting plant, capable of winding 6000 feet of 1%-inch 
steel rope, carrying 6-ton skips, at express speed, a triple 
¢xpanusion compressor plant capable of operating 65 
power drills. Steel shaft and rock houses are also built 
here. Other shafts are being outfitted in the same mag- 
nificent way. Some miles from the mine is a steel stamp 
mill 132 x 214 feet, in which three heads are now in- 
stalled with an initial capacity for 1500 tons of rock 
daily. “here is a pumping capacity for 15,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, double the present needs, a great coal dock, 
with a railroad from mill to mine. All this is the work 
of one year, including a winter the most severe known 
in years. which came at the beginning of operations. 
An edition of 1000 copies of this report has been print- 
ed and exhausted. Probably no additional edition will 
be issued. D. E. W. 
—_———— i ———_$ —— 


In his annual report, Brig.-Gen. A. D. Buffington, 
Chief of Ordnance of the Army, says that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, $23,796,786 were ex- 
pended in ordnance work. Eighty-eight 8-inch rifles, 110 
10-inch rifles and 68 12-inch rifles were completed for the 
seacoast defenses. Twelve dynamite field guns of 2.5- 
inch caliber were sent to Manila. The test of one of the 
guns shows that it has a range of 1946 yards at an eleva- 
tion of 30 degrees. The projectile contains 4.5 pounds 
bursting charge of explosive gelatine. The projectiles 
rarely failed to explode on striking land or water. A hole 
about 2 feet deep and 4 feet across is made by the ex- 
plosion. A single horse can draw the gun, and the am- 
munition is carried on pack animals. When all the field 
artillery now being manufactured has been completed, 
the army will have 70 pieces each of 5-inch guns and 7- 
inch howitzers. There will be also five mortars of 7-inch 
caliber. 


An unfounded report has obtained circulation in West- 
ern newspapers that the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany proposed to build a blast furnace at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. They may put in a small cupola for foundry use 
as an adjunct to their repair shops. 


A Washington dispatch reports that the Board of 
Naval Construction have agreed upon a report recom- 
mending that the Navy Department award the contracts 
for constructing the six new protected cruisers author- 
ized by Congress to the following concerns: Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, Cal.; Lewis Nixon of the Cres- 
cent Shipbuilding Works of Elizabeth, N. J.; the Bath 
Iron Works of Bath, Me.; the Trigg Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va.; the Fore River Company of 
Massachusetts, and Neafie & Levy of Philadelphia. The 
contracts will not be awarded, however, until the Board’s 
findings are approved by Secretary Long. 


A statement was published in the issue of The Iron 
Age of November 9 that the Pencoyd Iron Works of the 
A. & P. Roberts Company have been purchased outright 
for cash by the promoters of the American Bridge Com- 
pany. We are officially advised that this statement is in- 
correct, that no such transaction has taken place, and 


that uo one has now an option on the plant or property 
of the Pencoyd Iron Works. 


Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., 
who began business September 1 last, advise us that they 
are doing an encouraging amount of business and feel 
much gratified at the cordial reception tendered them by 
the trade. The company’s business includes metals and 
plumbers’, steam fitters’ and canners’ supplies, They 
occupy a commodious warehouse at 606 E. Lombard 
street. The company have been incorporated with the 
following officers: August Wehr, president; Dr. G. W. 
Lehmann, vice-president; William Schilpp, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, and William L. Woutisseth, general manager. 
Two of the gentlemen interested in the company were 
formerly connected with Clendenin Bros. of Baltimore. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


USINESS is running along steadily in good volume, 
B but the aggregate of transactions is not so large as 
a short aime ago. This is owing not to any important 
change in the features of the situation, which continue 
very satisfactory, with an excellent tone, but is the nat- 
ural result of the advance of the season, and the fact that 
the smaller trade have substantially in a general way 
covered their requirements for some time to come. Their 
stocks are in most cases larger than for several years, as 
the upward trend of the market has stimulated buying 
except on lines the high prices of which are interfering 
with their sale. The business between jobbers and man- 
ufacturers shows a perceptible diminution in volume ex- 
cept on season goods, such as Wire Cloth, Poultry Net- 
ting, Steel Goods, &c., in which large orders have been 
placed, or are now being negotiated. While in some lines 
the supply has been inadequate, and something of a 
shortage has been experienced, it remains true that, as a 
rule, stocks in jobbers’ hands are ample and in some 
cases heavy, so that there is no present urgency about 
further purchases. There is also a disposition to be con- 
servative on the part of the jobbefs and to realize on 
goods in stock and under contract before placing further 
orders in anticipation of higher prices. It is the judg- 
ment of prudent merchants that this is the wiser policy 
at this time. Opinions differ widely as to the length of 
time present high values may be expected to hold, and 
the jobbing trade realize that if heavy stocks are carried 
when the reaction gives signs of occurring a serious 
break in prices may result in a scramble to unload. To 
guard themselves against a possibility of such a dis- 
turbance and the accompanying danger many of the 
wholesale houses are awaiting developments before mak- 
ing further extensive purchases, intending in the mean- 
time to dispose of most of the goods on hand, which at 
current prices will yield a very handsome profit. There 
is no doubt that while the volume of business is large 
and the general condition satisfactory, high prices on 
certain lines are curtailing consumption in many direc- 
tions, and retail merchants are accordingly becoming 
cautious about buying beyond their present needs. There 
is little complaint about collections, but the fact that 
many houses, both wholesale and retail, have, as a result 
of free purchases and the higher costs of goods, a larger 
amount of indebteduess than usual, is one of the con- 
siderations which justifies a conservative policy in real- 
izing on present stocks before making further ventures 
that have in them an element of speculation. We de- 
vote in this issue much space to the report of the meet- 
ing of the National Hardware Association at Pittsburgh 
last week in view of the exceptionally interesting and im- 
portant matters thus brought to the attention of the 


trade, 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

November promises to be one of the biggest months 
in the history of the local Shelf Hardware trade. Orders 
have come in very freely, both from salesmen and by 
mail. Considerable business is being done in orders now 
being placed for December and January delivery. Job- 
bers observe an improved demand for Tinware Covers 
and Trimmings. This indicates that the tinners are 
again making up stocks of Tinware for their own trade, 
the advanced price now prevailing on Tinware making 
such business rather profitable. A continued demand for 
Coke Plates is observed from the Furnace trade. The 
labor troubles in Chicago are shutting off considerable 
business in Galvanized Sheets and other requirements 
for the roofing and cornice trade, which should at this 
time be in ouch better demand. <A fair movement is re- 
ported in Tin and Enameled Ware, but only in small 
quantities. The demand for Pocket Knives, Table Cut- 
lery, Plated Ware, Skates und other articles of luxury 
and pleasure has increased considerably of late. A tend- 
ency is also seen to purchase better grades of such goods. 
This indicates that the prosperity of the country is having 
its effect on the people in general. From present indica- 
tions it is asserted that Wire Cloth, and, therefore, Win- 
dow Screens and Screen Doors, will be in short supply 
next year. Jobbers are advising their trade to place orders 
as early as possible for such goods if they wish to be 
properly supplied. An advance of 5 per cent. has been 
announced on Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts and Lag 
Screws. Heavy Hardware jobbers are still enjoying a 
large business, which is running fully up to the volume 
of recent weeks. Their trade is only limited by difficulty 
in getting sufficiently rapid shipments from manufac- 
turers. 

St. Lonis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


A report on Hardware trade conditions to-day must be 
similar to that of last week. There is no falling off re- 
ported, but, on the contrary, traveling salesmen are ar- 
ranging routes to cover their territory earlier than usual 
for spring sales. Volume of sales is keeping up remarka- 
bly well and a particular feature of the business is the 
large number of orders for next year’s spring goods. New 
stocks are being sold right along, and doubtless 1900 will 
see its full share of new ventures. In the manufacturing 
line locally a new concern is preparing to enter the field 
in making Galvanized Tubs, Pails and kindred goods, 
the higher price of necessary machinery proving no bar- 
rier to the enterprise. The mild weather has had its 
effect in checking somewhat the rush for shipments of 
winter goods—Shovels, Coal Hods, Stove Pipe and 
Stoves. Steel Range makers and Stove founders are, 
however, way behind their orders. Prices are keeping 
up well in all lines excepting Sheets. Galvanized Sheets 
are no stronger. Miscellaneous Hardware is moving 
freely and useful holiday articles are in particular de- 
mand. The sale of Cut Nails is said to be bigger than 
ever. Wire Nails are in good demand and Barb Wire is 
reported as in better action. Changes in price are few. 
Atkins’ Saws have advanced 5 per cent. and Crowbars 
and Wedges 4 cent per pound. Manufacturers of better 
grades of Refrigerators seem to have taken concerted 
action and made a practically uniform list of new prices 
bearing 20 to 25 per cent. advances. The apprehension 
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held by some careful salesmen that customers buying 
more heavily during this year would not be able to meet 
maturing obligations found no ground in fact. No strin 
gency is reported and collections are good. 





Notes on Prices. 

Wire Nails. -Mannfacturers are adhering closely to 
prices which have been ip force for some time. Demand 
1s moderate and nsually for small lots. Qnotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net: 


To jobbers in carioad lots.........000000 cccccccscccceses 2.95 
To ‘ in less than carload lots............ 2 eceseeee 2-97! 
To retailers in carload lots............. .cccceeceecceeeees 8.10 
To « in less than carload lots....... PAE ATS 3.20 


Purchases are being made from second hands at figures 
below makers’ quotations and jobbers are frequently 
shading above prices. 

New York.—Diminishing stocks of lower priced Wire 
Nails in jobbers’ hands have not had a stiffening effect 
upon the local market as anticipated. For quantities less 
than carloads the following quotations are shaded in some 


instances: s 

I retailers, carloads on dock.................0+- $3 25 to $3.28 
di less than carloads on dock........... $3.30 to 341 

Sonal WD IIR Boe oe ee 3.35 to 3.45 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Trade is in excellent shape. 
Manufacturers and jobbers report a very good demand. 
Prices are firmly maintained at $3.28, Chicago, for single 
carload orders and $3.38 for small lots from stock. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph —The good business shows no 
let upin this vicinity. Prices are unchanged at $3.33, 
base, St. Louis, for single carloads and $3.43 for small 
lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail market continues ex- 
tremely quiet, demand being light and buyers limiting 
their purchases to immediate requirements. It is the im- 
pression in some quarters that there will be no further 
advance in prices of Wire Nails. There continues to be 
considerable unevenness in prices among jobbers who 
bought Nails when prices were lower, and jobbers are 
also purchasing from each other. The tone of the market 
is strong and we quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net: 


ks Re ane a er ee $2.95 

“ in less than carload lots......... ceccocccccees 2.97 
To WOUURIOON Tit IOI TO oon nes ccccnnsvevcesccccccess. 4 3.10 
To “s in less than carload lots............ce.sscccee B20 


Cut Nails.—There is only a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails and the tone of the market is not so steady or 
strong as it has been. While the quotations determined 
on by the manufacturers in the Eastern territory are 
nominally in force they are departed from in many cases, 
as careful buyers are able to obtain lower figures. Thus, 
while to jobbers the price for carload lots should be regu 
larly $2.60, base, freight to be added from Pittsburgh to 
point of destination, $2.40 or 32.45 is obtainable. Stocks 
purchased at lower prices are also causing some irregu- 
larity in the market and the offering of Western Nails in 
Eastern territory is referred to as interfering somewhat 
with the prices of the Eastern manufacturers. 


New York.—The local demand is confined to small lots 
of Cut Nails. During the past few days the market has 
shown some weakness and prices are somewhat irregular, 
being based in a general way on $2.40 to $2.50, f.0.b. mill. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand is running along 
on the same basis as before, with the jobbers quoting 
small lots from stock at $2.80. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Sales are reported as larger 
than ever, and whether due to difference in price compared 
with Wire Nails or returning popularity is not stated; 
$2.75 to $2.90, base, is still asked. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is light and the tone of the mar- 
ket is weaker than it has been for some time. We quote 
Cut Nails at $2.40 in carload lots and $2.50 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. mill. 

Barb Wire.—The demand for Barb Wire for domestic 
requirements is moderate. No change in prices has been 
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made and quotations for domestic trade are as follows, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh, net cash, 30 days: 


To jobbers ie Cariond lott, Painted s. occ cecscencescccs $3.40 
” Galvanized.. ee 
“ in less than carload lots, Painted....... ..... 3.42 
$s ‘“  Galvanized...... ... BAT 
To re tailers in carload NN oe aan eawawananens 3.55 
eee 3.70 
in less than carload lots, Painted............ § 3.65 
" “ " Galvanized......... 3.80 


Chicago, by Telegraph —The strong demand continues 
for Plain Wire, but Barb Wire is not moving very freely, 
this being the dull season. <A large spring trade, how- 
ever, is confidently anticipated. Reports have been in 
circulation that alrednction was to be made on Galvanized 
Wire, but manufacturers state that no change of this 
kind is contemplated. Prices are as follows: Single car 
loads, Plain ‘Annealed Wire, $3.13; Painted Barb Wire, 
33.73: Galvanized Barb Wire, $3.88, with 10 cents advance 
by jobbers for small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.— Better sales have been re 
corded this week at no revision in prices, which continue 
33.78, St. Louis, for single cars of Painted and $3 88 for 
small lots, with 15 cents advance for Galvanized. 


Pittsburgh.—Domestic demand is very dull, but there 
is a good deal being sold for export. We quote domestic 
Wire at $3.40 for Painted in carload lots to jobbers and 
$3.65 in less than carloads, with an advance of 15 cents 
for Galvanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 30 days, net 
cash. 


Smooth Wire.— Manufacturers of all kinds of Wire 
Goods continue’ to be heavy purchasers of Smooth Wire. 
The market continues firm at former quotations, as fol 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms, 30 days, net cash: 


To jobbers in carload lots... .......sccccccccessse- pdaucie &2 XO 
To ‘¢ in leas than carload lots.........csccccccccees 2826 
Fo retailers if CORTIONG TOU 2 ..occcccccccccccccecsccecces 2.95 
To - in less than carload lots...........ceeeseees . 38.05 


Pittsburgh.—There is only a fair demand, but the mar- 
ket is strong. We quote: To jobbers in carload lots, 
$2.80; to jobbers in less than carload lots, $2.82!¢; to 
retailers in carload lots, $2.95; to retailers in less than 
carload lots, $3.05, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, net 30 
days. The charge for galvanizing is 50 cents on sizes 
from Nos. 6 to 14, inclusive; on Nos. 15 and 16, 85 cents, 
and on Nos. 17 and 18, $1.10. 


Screen Wire Cloth.—An active booking of orders in 
Screen Wire Cloth has been going on during the past few 
weeks and the manufacturers have now disposed of the 
greater part of next season’s output. It is understood 
that prominent manufacturers of Wire will not sell new 
manufacturers in this line, and thus those who are in the 
field are practically secure in the matter of competition 
for some time. 


Wedges.—An advance of !4 cent per pound has been 
made in the price of Wedges on account of the condition 
of the market in the raw material. 


Crowbars.—An advance has also been made in Crow- 
bars, which are now quoted at about 4'4 cents, with 
concessions in large lots. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &.—At a meeting 
of the associated manufacturers of Carriage Bolts, Ma- 
chine Bolts, &c., held on the 15th inst., a further advance 
was made in the price of the goods. The regular printed 
discounts are now as follows, with an additional 10 per 
cent. discount to the large trade: 


Discount. 

Per cent. 

Commons Carriages BiGitiisc<ccccccvceviscvccenscscevccuce 45 and 5 
Machine Bolts, H. P. Nuts... cccccccccccccscececceses 50 and 5 
= " ee es icant enaadnatekan eum 45 and 5 
Plow Re a Seana Codi cy - ig.aas pate ae a 50 and 5 


Coach and Lag Screws.—An advance similar to that 
made in Carriage Bolts, &c., noted above was made last 
week on Lag and Coach Screws, which are now quoted as 
follows, with an additional 10 per cent. to the large trade: 


Discount. 
Per cent 
ILS... -. 2. ge anenanuie nmnielammamaea dated mereeaa 65 and 5 
Gimlet se Lb iunug Aeneas eae del cvkdacsnecedanewaren 65 
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Nuts.—An advance of 1-10 cent per pound was made 
on the 16th inst. on Cold Panched Nuts and 2-10 cent per 
pound on Hot Pressed Nuts 

Poultry Netting —A moderate advanceZhas been made 
in the price of Poultry Netting by the“concerted action of 
the manufacturers. Small lots are now quoted at dis 
count 75 and 10 and 5 per cent., with special quantity 
prices for 250 and 1000 roll lots. Orders are now being 
booked for delivery up to July 1. A change has been 
made in terms, which is of a good deal of interest to the 
trade, especially in view of the discussion which has been 
going on in regard to the cash discount. Instead of hav- 
ing the terms 30 days net as heretofore they are now 60 
days, with 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days. 
Freight is allowed on carload shipments to all points east 
of the Mississippi River, and on all shipments west of that 
river freight is allowed to Mississippi River crossing point 
nearest destination. March 1 dating is given on invoices 
covering shipments made prior to March 1, American 
Steel & Wire Company have changed the name of tbeir 
Poultry Netting to American instead of McMullen. 

Leather Belting.—The following is a revised price list 
of Oak Tanned Leather Belting adopted by the manufac 
turers November 15, 1899, to go into effect on November 
20: 


Width. Price Width. Price Width. Price 
Inches, per foot. Inches. perfoot. Inches. per foot. 

OR 0 Re $1.01 _ eee 
_, ee .10 Se 1.11 Me ncas sce SOS 
Ra .'2 ee ee 4.03 
% 18 Saas 1.20 aera 4.81 
Sines ce 14 re 1.48 ee 5,00 
| REARS .19 epee: 1.67 ere *) 
6 | Ry .24 10 1.85 30 5.55 
” Peaesaisagy 29 oT apace 2.04  Sseqetaner 
2 34 . ae 2.22 | ae 6 29 
2% ¥ | See 2.41 _,_ 6.66 
rece cae 43 | ae 2.59 ae 7.40 
23, 45 | er 2.78 * SPR 8.14 
i schkcecuns 53 | RAE 2 96 | 8.88 
| ae 58 DF obits we's 8.15 eee 9.62 
UIE Sc oa .63 | eer a 10.36 
ERR | eer _ Pe 
deck 72 ae 3.70 aa 11.84 
| ae » 3 3) eae ¢. _ ARISES 12.58 
Be aed 1 4.07 ; ee 


Double Belts are twice the price of Single and intermediate 
widths are sold at proportionate prices 


The list is subject to the following trade discounts: 


Discount. 

; Per cent. 
mxtee Heavy Ghort Lap...osccccccccscscccccees sone 50 and 10 
Regular Short Lap..........00.eseesecee: Ser 60 t+» 60 and 5 
TD Aah Gkhias Sen GaKhAW age neues 60 and 10 to 60 and 10 and 5 
FO SSS REESE GE ee aOR Aine 70 


The advance in the list is the result of bigher prices of 
Leather. Manufacturers report themselves as exceedingly 
busy. No united action has been taken by manufacturers 
regarding an advance in the price of Round Leather Belt 
ing. Some manufacturers, however, have advanced the 
list price on Solid and Round Belting and Raw Hide Rope. 

Chicago Spring Butt Company.—An advance in the 
prices of the Chicago Spring Butts kas been made by the 
Chicago Spring Butt Company, by which the discount is 
made 25 per cent. instead of 30 per cent. as heretofore 

Stove Boards.—Ornamental Stamping Works, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., quote discount 40 per cent. on gross lots 
of their Stove Boards and 33'!4 per cent. on less than gross 
lots. This line of goods consists of oak and rosewood 
finished Stove Boards. which are described as made of one 
piece of steel, with edges and corners turned smoothly 
around double clinched wood linings, the plates being 
japanned on both sides to prevent rust. Their line also 
includes Blue Enameled Stove Boards with gold decora 
tions and Crystallized Tin Stove Boards. 

Gilass.—A meeting of Window Glass jobbers is being 
held in this city, with the object in view of forming a 
national Glass jobbers’ association. Tnis is being done 
in harmony with the views of the American Window 
Glass Company. The object of such an association would 
primarily be to prevent an open market and ruinous com- 
petition. It is possible as a result of such an association 
that a friendly agreement between the American and 
independent companies may be reached, and perhaps a 
consolidation in some form of the interests of the two. 
This would contemplate uniform prices and a restricted 
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output of Glass. A committee of representative jobbers 
now have the arrangement of details incident to the 
formation of the jobbers’ association under consideration 

Under date of November 10 the American Window 
Glass Company stated that in response to a request of 
Window Glass jobbers they withdrew their offer of 
October 19 regarding the 5 per cent. rebate to qualified 
buyers, and that after November 18 their prices, terms 
and conditions would be in accordance with a circular of 
the American Glass Company of July 27, 1899. Present 
prices are guaranteed by the company until January 1, 
1900. 

Jobbers at some Western points are making quotations 
of 80 and 20 per cent. discount on i+tss than carloads of 
Glass. Prices in this market range from 80 and 10 to 80 
and 20 per cent. discount for Glass from store, according 
to circumstances. Assortments are broken and demand 
is light at this point 

Paints and Colors.— Ll: ads.—The gradual falling off of 
business in White Lead in Oil usual at this period of the 
year is noticeable. Among the trade it is anticipated that 
higher prices will be made for 1900, but as yet no ap- 
nouncement in this direction has been made The market 
is firm at former quotations, as foilows: In lots of less 
than 500 pounds, 6!¢ cents; in lots of 50U pounds and 
over, 6 cents. Pe 

Oils.— Linseed Oil —The Linseed Oil market is firm at 
former quotations of 44 to 45 cents per gallon for City 
Raw, according to quartity. Out of town brands are 
held at about the same figures. New business for this 
season is naturally moderate. 

Spirits Turpentine. —More liberal receipts of Turpen- 
tine at Savannah have caused an easier market and a 
falling off in price. Lower quotations at this point re 
sulted, with purchases restricted to jobbing lots. Present 
prices are as follows: Southerns, 51 cents per gallon; 
machine made barrels, 514% cents per gallon. 

we 


Daniel Agnew Moore. 


ANIEL AGNEW MOORE, president of the Pittsburgh 
D Screw & Bolt Company of Pittsburgh, died at his 
residence in the East End, in that city, on Tuesday 
evening, November 14. Mr. Moore had been ill for about 
three weeks with a complication of diseases. He was 
born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1864 and graduated with honor 
at the Yale University in 1886, and then took a special 
course at the Columbia School of Mines and studied one 
year at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
went to Pittsburgh in July, 1888, entering the employ of 
the Oliver lron & Steel Company, then known as Oliver 
Brothers & Phillips. He was elected general manager of 
this company in September, 1894, and remained with the 
Oliver iron & Steel Company until March, 1597, with- 
drawing from that concern to organize the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Company in connection with Thomas W. 
Smith, also for many years with the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company. Mr. Moore was made president of the Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt Company from their inception and 
retained that position until his death. He bad many warm 
personal friends in business and social circles in Pitts 
burgh and elsewhere and his death is much regretted. 
Mr. Moore married in 1889 Miss Millie Card of Pittsburgh, 
and is survived by his widow and a son and daughter. 


—— — 


Trade Items. 


G. WILLIAMS, formerly with the United States 

T Iron & Tin Plate Company and latterly with Mc- 
* Clure & Co., Pittsburgh, is now taking tin plate 
orders for delivery in the first quarter of next year by the 
new Tyler Charcoal Lron Tin Plate Mills, Washington, Pa. 


C. B. BARKER & Co., 70 74 West Houston street, New 
York, will on or about January | next occupy the building 
at 93 Reade street. They will carry a complete stock of 
Bicycle Sundries and Fittings, Manufacturers’ and Sew- 
ing Machine Supplies, Needles, Belting and Oils. 

THE employees of Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, 
Mass., recently had their fifth annual reunion at Ber- 
keley Hall, in that city, about 250 persons being present. 
The room was tastefully decorated with Breck’s prod- 
ucts, and the company were entertained by the render- 
ing of an interesting musical programme, dancing fol- 
lowing the concert. 
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Hardwaremen. 





ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT.—No. 10. 
BY H. C. W. 


BEYOND ANY QUESTION the man unfitted for the work 
either assumes it or is given as his portion—much more 
often than is realized—that for which he has neither tact 
nor talent, in the preparation of advertising matter for 
the firm. The same man may readily recognize lack of 
value in another's work and yet be totally unable to add 
to it, correct, or point out the weak places. Again, the 
secret of much por work put out and called advertising 
lies in the lack of respect for its importance, and in the 
fact that it is thrown onto any pair of shoulders that will 


assume it. 
Its Preparation 


SHOULD BE MOST CAREFUL, insomuch that there should 
be a specified time for it, not to be interfered with, and 
not occupied by any other matter of importance. Then, 
too, for the best results there should be, as nearly as 
possible, absolute privacy. Noone —I care not how clever 
he may be—can write a paying ad. while a solicitor waits 
for copy. Yet hundreds are furnished just in this way, 
and the job is called done. How many of us recall the 
proprietor standing at his desk, jabbing his memory, and 
with anxious gaze going over his stock for seasonable 
goods—jotting down this and that article. Finally with 
the terms ‘‘ Lowest prices in the city,’’ ‘* Headquarters,” 
‘* Just arrived,’’ &c., repeated several times, the solicitor 
is dismissed, and for that time the value of your space 
bought is lost, promising yourself each time that the next 
ad. shall have more consideration. This is not prepara 
tion, and does not bring results. 


True Preparation 


BECOMES A SERIOUS MATTER to the man who understands 
and believes in advertising as a power for selling goods. 
In giving it the time set aside for it, it is well to first 
make memoranda of all goods to be pushed. Then bracket 
each line of goods with your comments on same, as to 
any special merit, amount of stock, length of sale, &c., 
followed with prices for the lines. This should be pur- 
sued week after week, or as often as changes are made. 
It is well to carry through all your work an individual 
line of type. It will come to be recognized as yours, and 
that and your space will readily identify you in all news 
paper work. If it be one line of goods you are working 
on, go inco every necessary detail. The one line is better 
than many, and as a rule results are greater where 
changes are frequently made. A good rule is to 


Write As You Talk, 


AVOIDING ELABORATE LANGUAGE. On the contrary, the 
Simplest, strongest arguments used over the counter are 
just those which hold the attention of the reader when 
confronted with the daily or weekly journal. The great 
American public has become more than a reader, a stu- 
dent of good work in advertising, as evidenced by the 
thousands who turn first to the ads. and last to reading 
matter. It is because advertisers the world over have 
learned how to judge of human nature—how to appeal to 
it; because of the truth and simplicity that begets confi- 
dence in the reading; because of the fact that the writer 
has learned to keep in mind the fact that a customer is a 
customer wherever you find him, and is looking in the 
newspaper for the arguments offered over the counter. 


Trade Winning Methods. 


This department will contain a description of approved methods of bringing 
customers to the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such 
special expedients and methods as are found useful by enterprising and progressive 


A cordial invitation is extended to merchants to co-operate in the effort to 
make it suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 
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Advertisements have come to be items of news, and it is 
news the people are on the lookout for. 


Who Should Do the Work. 
WHO IS BEST FITTED FOR IT? As stated at the begin 
ning of this article, it is very often the wrong man, and 
vet there is no occasion for the fact. The writer remem- 
bers a merchant stating to him: ** I haven't a man in my 
house who can write a decent advertisement.’’ This 
could not have been true. The man did a large business, 
sold thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, and in all that 
business l venture there was more than one man capable 
of writing good ads, for the reason that if they would 
write as they talked—and they talked well—the work 
would tell as well one place as another. Many merchants 
fear to give the work of writing ads. to an employee; yet 
often they are themselves so busy as to neglect it or give 
it up altogether. Itis also frequently the case that the 
proprietor himself is utterly without tact or talent enough 
to do the work and neglects it entirely. 

Select an Enployee, 

TWO OR THREE OF THEM, and let them make a trial of ad. 
writing at their leisure. It will surprise you to see what 
you have developed. You never will know or have their 
help if youdonottry them Catch one of them unawares 
while selling a Wringer, a Washing Machine or a Freezer. 
Listen to his arguments; then if you want a clever ad. 
have him write it out in exactly the same language. 
There are hundreds of employees glad to take up just 
such work if offered the chance, and frequently their 
work will be better than your own, if only from the pride 
they will take in it and the time they will give to prepara- 
tion, knowing it must come under your eye before publi 
cation. 

A Merchant Without Time, 
OR LACKING QUALIFICATION for this class of work should 
never attempt it. He will be largely a failure, become 
discouraged, lose what he invests in advertising contracts, 
pronounce the whole system without merit, and be con- 
tent to go alung in the old rut—if the rut holds out. 

And yet he need not give up. The country is full of 
men who make advertising a specialty—some with merit 
to back them, others with not so much. The day of in- 
expensive, clever cuts is at hand. The average clerk is 
reaching out to some day be a proprietor and with the 
help at hand and those offered there is certainly no excuse 
to offer for any result but that of advertising for profit. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
BY WESTERN. 

About the first thing to be thought of when arranging 
an advertising campaign is the amount to be expended. 
A good general rule is to lay aside 2 per cent. of the gross 
receipts for this purpose. 

AMOUNT EXPENDED.—Of course the amount that one 
can afford to spend in this way will vary according to 
the average per cent. of profit he can realize from his 
sales. If he handles goods on which the margin of profit 
is large he can afford to invest a larger percentage in 
advertising them. 

BuYInG SpacE —As much judgment and care should 
be exercised in the advertising investment as in any other 
investment that the merchant makes. He should buy 
just that which he can use profitably and no more. 

Wat Papers.—The choice of media is a knotty prob- 
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lem that confronts every advertiser. There are only a few 
general rules which will apply to this phase of advertis- 
ing. Aside from these the matter must be carefully 
studied out for each individual case. 

NEwspPaAPERS.—In the front rank of advertising media 
stands the newspaper, and for the retailer nothing can 
@qjual itasa medium. It is generally conceded that the 
daily holds first place among newspapers, but in the 
smaller towns and villages the weekly often brings the 
best returns. One should select for his use the best paper 
in his locality. That is, the paper that reaches the great- 
est number of people of the class that he wishes to reach. 
The best paper for an advertiser is usually the one with 
the largest bona fide circulation, but this rule does not 
always hold true. The paper with the largest circulation 
often goes toa class that the merchant does not wish to 
reach. 

PROPORTIONATE Cost.—The paper with the largest cir- 
culation, however, usually does not charge as much for 
space, in proportion to the number of copies circulated, as 
the paper with a smaller output. 

THE PoPpULAR PAPER.—It’s a good plan to question 
people from the various localities that it is desirable to 
reach and thus ascertain which paper is the most popular 
in each neighborhood. The newsboys also can nearly 
always tell in which particular field each of the various 
papers is strongest 

ELaAstic CiRCULATION.—The statements of advertising 
solicitors should be carefully analyzed and compared 
with reports received from various other sources. It is 
surprising how many papers have an elastic circulation 
statement. 

CONTRACTING FOR SPACE.—When the relative value of 
the papers has been decided and the best one chosen a 
certain number of lines or inches of space should be con- 
tracted for to be used within a given space of time. Just 
enough space should be used in each issue to express one’s 
self clearly and obtain good display. 

ACCORDING TO NEEDS.—The mistake is often made of 
contracting for a certain amount of space to be used in 
every issue for a given period of time. When it is possi- 
ble to draw up a contract after the former method it is 
much better to do so. A merchant will have much to say 
at one time and little at another. In this way, if he is 
bound to use a given amount of space in each issue, he is 
apt to waste space at one time while he has a crowded 
advertisement at another. 

SECOND RaTE Papers.—After arrangements have been 
completed with the best paper it is sometimes advisable 
to use some space in the inferior papers. An error to be 
avoided is the spreading of the appropriation too thinly 
among a great number of media. It is better to use more 
space in the better papers until the business warrants a 
greater outlay 

CHANGE IN Every Issve.—After the advertising space 
has been obtained it should not be neglected. The an- 
nouncements should be changed often. It is best to 
change copy with every issue. There are occasions—but 
they are few—when it pays to let an ad. stand for more 
than one issue. 

NEWSY ADVERTISEMENTS. — Advertising is business 
news, and unless it is kept newsy the public will soon 
cease to read it. There are thousands of different articles 
of merchandise in the average retail Hardware store and 
it should not be difficult to find good subject matter for 
frequent change in advertisements. 

THOROUGH PREPARATION.—Every merchant should set 
aside a certain amount of time every day for his adver- 
tising work. If he cannot find time to give this branch of 
his business the attention it requires he should make it 
the duty of one of his assistants. 

PROCRASTINATION. — Advertising is too often the last 
thing thought of in the daily routine of business, whereas, 
next tothe buying, it is the most important branch of 
work. 

BUSINESS TaLK.—Nearly all hardware merchants find 
it difficult to write advertisements. If each merchant 
would remember how he talks to the patron in his store 
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and talk to the public in his advertisements in the same 
honest, simple, plain English way there would be much 
more good Hardware advertising. 

Humor.—Very few men can write a good humorous 
advertisement. Therefore the temptation to be funny or 
cute should be avoided. The aim should always be to 
bring out the good points of the goods advertised, but not 
to exaggerate them. 

A Harry Mepium.—The advertisement that strikes the 
happy medium between inadequacy and exaggeration will 
be very nearly perfect. Sentences should be short, and 
the whole advertisement should be as short as it possibly 
can be without losing any of its force. Above all things, 
an advertisement should tell the truth. 

VARIETY OF HEaApINGS.—When one has finished an 
advertisement for one article and finds it desirable to use 
more space he should write the advertisement. for it just 
as he has the first one and then place it under another 
heading. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL —The setting of an advertisement has 
much to do with its effectiveness. Good display can be 
obtained with two or three styles of type. More than this 
number of faces should seldom be used. Good strong 
headlines with perfectly plain body matter makes good 
display. 

WHITE Space sets off an advertisement much better 
when it is all in one or two places than it does when 
scattered helter skelter among a number of lines of differ- 
ent sized type. Headlines which are set with capitals 
and small letters are usually more attractive and easier 
to read than those set entirely with capitals. 

STYLE oF TyPe.—If the writer of an advertisement is 
not familiar with the different sizes and faces of type he 
had better not designate the style to be used. He had 
better tell his printer how he desires the advertisement to 
appear and then trust to the printer to set it up correctly. 

A SAMPLE ADVERTISEMENT —The specimen advertise- 
ment below illustrates the principles referred to: Limited 
styles of type, considerable white space, prominent head 
lines set with capitals and small letters, name of adver- 
tiser plain but not obtrusive, every day language, brevity 
of sentences and of matter. 


A 
Leaky 
Rool 


IS AN EXPENSIVE ROOF this rainy 
weather. A small leak will cause 
great damage. Have your roof 
attended to. It will not cost 
nearly so much t» repair the 
hole as it will to repair the dam- 
age caused by it. Our tinners 
can do the work in good shape. 


—Then use some of our paints to keep 
it “‘ fixed.” 


J. B. Stanbrough, 
180 Front Street. 


Space Valuable. 


It's much more important to make plain the goods 
advertised than to bring out the firm name. If people are 
interested in the goods they'll see the firm name; they'll 
make it a point to see it. Space is too valuable to be used 
up by printing firm names with the biggest type in the 
office. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Illustrations are a great help toward 
effective advertising—that is, the right kind of illustra- 
tions. They attract attention to the subject matter. 
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Neat outline cuts which accurately illustrate the goods 
advertised can be profitably used. 

PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. — The advertising of the 
retail Hardware store will prove remunerative just so 
long as it is properly conducted. 


Expert Criticism of Hardware 
Advertisements. 


E herewith reproduce in reduced form some care- 
W fully prepared advertisements of prominent Hard 
ware merchants, with criticisms from several gentlemen 
who have given special attention to the matter of adver- 
tising, some of whom are professional writers of adver- 
tisements, and others successful and intelligent Hard- 
ware advertisers. The writers, whose names are with- 
held, are designated by the initials A. B., E. F., G. HL, 
I. J. and K. L., which are given in connection with their 
comments. s 


VV VETS VUELTA OB) A. B. says: Too much 
of detail and repetition 
They that do not attract 
or interest a buyer. 


Are Neither is an Apple 


Parer a Lathe made 


piece of gear cut ma- 
Savers. chinery, as_ indicated. 
Twenty words with the 
name of the article in 
large letters and the 
price (its redeeming fea- 
ture) would make a 
much stronger ad. 


K. L. says: This is 
good. It tells how the 
Parer is a material 
saver. It tells how eas- 
ily it can be operated. 
It tells how quickly the 
work can be done— 
much more quickly 
than by hand—and it 


~ 
wo 


The apple parers we have 
for sale are first class goods, 
being made from the best 
steel and put together in a way 
to secure the best results. 
An apple parer is a time 
saver and an apple saver. 
Ours can be operated by a 
small child, thus saving the 
busy housewife’s time to do 
something else. The ma- 
chine is constructed so scien- 
tifically that the paring is 
removed very thin, thus 
wasting none of the fruit 
and insuring more of a net 
product than by the use of 
any otherkind. Put the lit- 
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$ tle girl to work and let her tells the price. The dis- 
4 help, the apple parer being play is excellent. 
: ap pt yg G. H. says: the text 
Is - SAYS: > tex 
: person. Make money 49 of this advertisement is 
$ by buying a parer at TUC too long, the caption is 
$ HARRY U. TIBBENS, poor, and valuable space 
oe Connellsville, Pa. is wasted by repetition. 
00000000070 teeeees It would be much better 


to mention the advan- 
tages of this particular Parer in fewer sentences and 
larger type. These two sentences: “ Ours can be oper- 
ated by a small child, thus saving the busy housewife’s 
time to do something else,” and “ Put the little girl to 
work and let her help, the Apple Parer being so simple 
that she can operate it as well as a grown person,” are 
identical in effect. A statement well presented does not 
need to be repeated. Write advertisement so that it may 
be easily and quickly read, so that the merits and price of 
the article mentioned may, if possible, be noted at a 
glance. Such an advertisement has many advantages 
over a long, wordy article, arranged in small type. 





E. F. says: Too much space used to advertise a 49- 
cent article. It is a good heading. 





I. J. says: A good ad. well set. Too many words, the 
same statements could be made in a much shorter, 
clearer way. The shorter a statement in an ad. the bet- 
ter providing you cover the ground, as more people will 
read the shorter one. 


E. F. says: Here 
again the compositor 


has visited about every 


case in the office in set- 
ting up the ad. To be ARE AND 
productive an ad. must 


be specific in its state- 


ments. No doubt Jones PLEASURE OF THE FARM 
is perfectly satisfied 

that his place is the INGREASED 

best, and that his Farm- f~.. 

ers’ Tools are the best in BY THE ( aa USE OF 
Springville, but I~loubt 3 
if anybody can find any- 
thing in this ad. to in- 
dorse that statement. 





A. B. says: Allow 
me to suggest too much 
of the lecture and not 
enough of the advertise- 
ment. No goods are 
mentioned—no prices 
q uoted—therefore no Bought at 
means of knowing its A D JONES’ 
effect. The statements . 4 ; 
made are no doubt true Hardware Emporium. 














ones, 
JONES’ MOTTO: 
G. H. says: An ex- “ Buy the Best Goods Made 
cellent advertisement, at the lowest possible price and sell them 


at a moderate profit, to all alike,” 
WHICH SIGNIFIES UNLIMITED CAU- 
TION SELECTING HARDWARE, 


ENTICES ALL 
CAREFUL BUYERS 


well written, well illus- 
trated and generally 
convincing in tone. For 
an advertisement that 
does not particularize , 
nor mention prices, it is = \| i, 
unusually strong. bee 


« 


ASA — — ENTICES 
MAGNET STEEL, 





A GENTLEMAN who is 
familiar with advertis- 
ing writes: Lacks point 


TO 
’ 
and assumes too great 


an interest in his motto, SIGN OF THE HAND, 


which is too common- 
placeand lengthy for ef- y 
fective advertising pur- No. 5] 
poses. The mention of 
some particular goods, 


with prices, would be MAIN ST. 
more effective. Springville, N. Y. 


— — (Q ——— 


THIS Ic 


Ice Cream Weather 


Buy a No Name Freezer and 
enjoy life these hot days... 


1 Qt, $1.15, 3 Qt. $2.25, 


2 Ot., $1.85, 4 Ot. $3.00. 


PERSONNE & NIHIL, 
624 Main Street, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 






“WHEW, AIN'T IT HOT!" 


A. B. says: The arrangement could be better, but the 
ad. should sell goods. A cut of the Freezer would be 
more effective. 

G. H. says: Short and to the point, and the old gentle- 
man in the illustration really looks as if he had encoun- 
tered ice cream weather. 

C. D. says: In this specimen the illustration acts as an 
incentive in the mind of the reader to buy, because it im- 
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presses him with the fact that it is hot weather and that 
the remedy is “ice cream,” and starts in his mind a de- 
sire for same lt takes only a little thing sometimes to 
make a purchaser, and desire and price are large factors 
in the game with the man who spends the money. 


kk. KF. says: The general appearance of this ad. is 
good. Any person looking over a paper on a warm day 
would be quickly attracted to this ad. by the illustration. 
The quoting of prices is an excellent rule—the two lines, 
‘Buy a No Name Ireezer and eujoy life these hot days,” 
could be improved with a statement of the jength ot 
time it takes to make a Freezer of cream. Phe proper 
motto to keep before one in writing an ad. is, Don’t get 
away from the subject; keep your gun pointed at the 
article you are advertising. Make the subject an inter- 


Odd, 


9 e 
Isn't it? 
That people will persist 
in paring apples by hand. 


The New Way 


is chuck full of merit. Our new parer, 
the Turntable, is the outcome of long 
experience. It performs its work 
in the most rapid and economical 
manner. The machine is warranted 
to you. Don’t experiment with other 
parers. If you haven’t bought, do so 
at once, and buy the Turntable. 


W. R. TILTON. 


A. B. says: Cut of an Apple Parer would be much 
more to the point. No convection is shown directly or in- 
directly as between the cut used and the subject at hand. 


esting one. 





G. H. says: The use of an illustration that has no 
bearing whatever on the subject of an advertisement 
may in many cases be advantageous, but we are of the 
opinion that in advertising such goods as Hardware the 
space may be better occupied with an appropriate cut. 
For instance, a good reproduction of the “ Turntable,” it- 
self, would be much more acceptable for the advertise- 
ment than the drawing used. The text is poorly written, 
too, and might better describe the “ Turntable” and the 
way to use it. The word “ chuck” is misused; it should 
be “ chock,’ and it would be a good idea to mention the 
price. 

E. F. says: I like the style of type in this ad., and the 
heading is good, but there is nothing in the body that 
would arouse a woman’s desire to possess a turntable 
Parer. A cut of the new Parer would have been prefer- 
able to the illustration. 


I, J. says: Should quote prices. Well set and attract- 
ive, but do not think an ad. of this kind will sell as many 


Apple Parers us an ad. that shows on its face what it fs 
advertising. Because this ad. is attractive many people 
will read it who will never need an Apple Parer; but, 
then, there are many other people who need Parers that 
will not read the ad., for the advertising is the last thing 
in the daily paper that the ordinary man reads. 

If you are using many apples or are thinking of doing 
them up the word “ apple ” will interest you quicker than 
any other advertising the same thing. If you do not use 
apples, who cares whether you read the ad. or not ? 


— —_Q—_————- 


C. D. says: This sam /—~ 
ple, as an advertisement, 
meets with our approval 
for several reasons: 1, Be- 
cause prices talk—there 
isnodoubtaboutthis. We 
have tried the experiment 
both in our “ads.” and 
in our show windows 
and cases. Our competi- 
tors may get some ad- 
vantage from our show 
of same, but in the mean- 
time the display of 


tempting prices is selling On a Cash Basis 


goods for us. 2, This 


S. — 9 
advertisement confines { ATLIK y 
itself to the things that * “On tne Hill.” 


farmers always want; is 
specific in its statement, SCYTHE STONES, each. 50. 








and illustrates the fact HAY RAKES, "100, 
that cash is a_ great SHOVEL HANDLES, ‘150. 
factor in the buying of GRASS HOOKS. “ — 20¢ 
vaheieate SOCKET HOES. “300. 

A. B. says: A good, HAY FORKS, 3 Tied, “  35¢. 
sound, sensible adver- SHOVELS, Solid Steel, “  65¢. 


tisement that will bring 


hiciade-aeee teed. au GOODS CHEAP, no CHEAP GOODS. 
p. F. says: This ad. GASH onty BUYS out puys MORE. 


is a very good one, and 

ought to bring results. The cut at the top calls 
attention to Farmers’ Tools. The word “sold” 
should have been put above the words “On a Cash 
” to make it read easily. The prices quoted are 
low enough to be entertaining. If I were Catlin I should 
adopt the two lines at the bottom of this ad. for the 
“motto” of the store. My name would never appear in 
print without the motto. It’s thoroughly good. 





Sasis 


kK. L. says: A border would have strengthened this 
effort; however, the idea isa good one and the advertise- 
ment probably brought good returns. It often pays to 
make such advertised prices especially low for a day or 
a week, stating plainly that they are special prices. The 
plan usually will pay for itself in profits upon other goods 
sold, and often will win new trade. 


G. H. says: This is a price-list, rather than an adver- 
tisement. As to illustration and typographical arrange- 
ment, it is very good, and if the prices are reasonable it 
will appeal to the farmer who is looking for the articles 
xdvertised. 


_— 
—- 





Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


IMPERIAL CUTLERY WoRKS, Newark, N. J.: Illustrated 
and revised catalogue of Table Cutlery, Butchers’, 
Kitchen, Tobacco, Bread and Putty Knives in a varied 
assortment of styles and sizes. 


THE HAYDENVILLE COMPANY, Haydenville, Mass., and 
New York: Special Supplementary catalogue of Plumbing 
and Steam and Brass and Iron Goods. 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





HIE tifth annual convention of the National Hard 
T ware Association was held in Pittsburgh on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week. The at 
tendance both of members and of manufacturers and 
their representatives was the largest in the history 0! 
the association, and the convention the most interest 
ing and successful. Nearly 500 persons took some part 
in the proceedings of the convention, and more than 400 


enjoyed the banquet on Friday evening. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 

H. H. Bishop, president of the’association, called the 
convention to order at 10.30 Wednesday morning. Led 
by Hobart B. Weed of Buffalo and John W. Hubbard of 
Pittsburgh those present joined in singing the national 
anthem, “‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” To assist the sec- 
retary in his arduous duties J. H. Van Newkirk of New 
York City was elected general secretary, and R. M. Repp 
of Pittsburgh, railroad secretary. 

The roll call followed and showed a very large at 
tendance, nearly 200 delegates responding. A full list of 
the delegates, with the names of manufacturers and 
other persons connected with the trade, is presented else- 
where 

After a motion to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the 1898 meeting had been carried, Mr. 
Liishop, after requesting Second Vice-President Brace 
Hayden to take the chair, made the annual presidential 


address, as follows: 


President Bishop’s Address. 

In greeting you on this, the occasion of our fifth an 
nual convention, the circumstances are such that I am 
naturally led to take a retrospective view. 

We are assembled in the city of Pittsburgh, the ac 
knowledged center of the Iron and Steel industry, an in- 
dustry which lies at the root of our own business, and in 


whose prosperity or adversity we must participate. It 
is the city also in which we held our first annual con- 
vention. We are in the same hall, have the same gen- 
eral surroundings as then; are welcomed with even 
greater hospitality, and must feel that we are among 
friends. They welcomed us then as an infant organiza- 
lion, an association with good objects in view, worthy of 
encouragement, but with ultimate success in doubt. 
Those were days of trouble and adversity, and perhaps 
the same doubts found a place in our own minds, al- 
though mingled with hope and resolve. Four years have 
elapsed, and with each succeeding one has come greater 
Strength, greater usefulness, greater accomplishment. 


A SERIOUS ASSEMBLAGE. 
We assemble to-day with larger membership, larger 
attendance, more enthusiastic interest than ever before. 
In years past, many of you have attended these meet- 
ings only after persistent urging. To-day you are here 
because you want to be, because you realize that benefits 
can and will be derived, and because you know that 


your convention is not merely a social gathering, of 
which pleasure is the main feature, but a serious assem- 
blage of serious men for the consideration of serious 
problems. 

I congratulate you upon the substantial progress evi- 
denced by these facts. It is indicative of growth, of 
Strength of purpose, and is encouraging for the work 


that lies before us, and to which your attention will be 


called through other channels than this address 
THE CHANGE IN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


At the time of our convention held in Milwaukee, a 
year ago, few, if any of us, anticipated the wonderful 
change that has come over business conditions during the 
present year. These changes are of such a character that 
we must stop and carefully consider their import, and 
especially what their effect is to be upon our own busi- 
ness affairs. All will concede that the large increase in 
values, which has been a strong characteristic of the 
past year, has had a favorable effect, especially so with 
those who have availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties for profit thus afforded. But the question must 
nave occurred to all of us whether these conditions are 
to be of long or short duration. An interchange of views 
upon this important subject is certainly a judicious ex- 
penditure of your time on this occasion, and has been pro- 
vided for in the programme of proceedings. It is to be 
hoped that the subject may receive full attention and 
discussion from all standpoints, and that the conclusion 
reached may be so based upon logic and reason that the 
final opinion of the association may take a place in 
trade annals as authoritative for the whole body of 
merchants in our particular branch. 


CONSOLIDATIONS, 


The year 1899 marks the commencement of an epoch 
in the history of the manufacturing industry of our 
country. It has witnessed the consolidation of large in- 
terests under one manugement to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and when this bas not been deemed practical the 
co-operation and united action of those who were for- 
merly competitors, but by the co-operation have become 
friends. All such organizations are defined in the public 
press and in ordinary conversation as “trusts.” Poli- 
ticlans seek to make their existence and control a poli- 
cal issue upon which we are to take sides, either for or 
against. To my mind the problem is less one of poli- 
tics than of business economy. It is the business world 
that will either foster or destroy the movement. This 
subject is therefore an important one for us to debate. 
It is well for us to consider the causes that have brought 
these organizations into existence, whether their exist- 
ence is a blessing or a curse, whether they will be so 
conducted us to produce beneficent results to themselves, 
to their customers and to the public at large. 


POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


l'rom experience gained during the past year in negoti- 
ations with organizations of this character, I can assure 
you that the views and wishes of this association are, 
and will be, respected and valued. The importance of 
your co-operation and assistance is not underrated, and 
you can, if you will, be a factor in making them an in- 
strument of good for all concerned, or in arresting a 
tendency toward evil. 

I would that it were within my power to make each 
one of you feel the enthusiasm that I do myself, as to 
the power of our organization for good, not only for 
our own members but for our friends, the manufactur- 
ers, and our still dearer friends, our customers. We can 
with proper organization exert a strong influence toward 
carrying trade into its proper channels, from which dur- 
ing the years past it has been frequently diverted. We can 
convince the manufacturer that his province is manufac- 
turing, that ours is distributing, and that the retailer’s is 
in supplying the consumer. That each has his rights. 
We can formulate a code of ethics for trade customs 
that will be accepted as authority and will be the un- 
written law to govern not only this generation but those 
which are ic follow us. We can, by fostering confidence 
and good will among ourselves, render our business life 
peaceful where it has been warlike. 


YIELDING TO THE MAJORITY. 


To achieve this we must act as one man, must have 
but one opinion, and that must be the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Each one must feel a willingness to yield some 
pet theory that is not approved by the majority, and to 
act on the lines that may be deemed best for all. You 
must have a mouthpiece through whom these views and 
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opinions are to be presented and contended for, and he 
must not be embarrassed by contrary views expressed in 
private conversation. More detailed views upon this 
subject will undoubtedly be conveyed to you in the re- 
port of the Executive Commiitee. 


REPUTATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


\s indicative of the fact that our reputation as an 
association is not confined to this country, it is only 
necessary to call your attention to the enthusiastic re- 


ception tendered our ex-president, W. W. Supplee, by the 
National Association of Great Britain, on the occasion of 
a visit to that country during the past year. While we 
all recognize that the personality of the man would of 
necessity cominand respect, we cannot be blind to the 
fact that the ovation accorded him was largely due to 
his official connection with this organization. It is to be 
hoped that he may be prevailed upon to give us, in the 
course of our session, some account of his experiences, 
which will without doubt be alike pleasant and profitable 
to us. 


DEATHS DURING THE YEAR 


While we are assembled here In greater numbers 
than ever before, and our ranks so far as firms or cor- 
porations remain unbroken, we must pause a moment to 
extend sympathy and condolence to those who have met 
with losses by death in their own companies. The roll 
for 1899 is a longer one than ever before: 

B. H. Babcock, Babcock Hardware Company, Bing- 
hamton, N, Y. 

R. Francis Richards, Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. Tritch, Geo. Tritch Hardware Company, Den- 
ver, Col. 

‘ Wm. Honeyman, Honeyman, De Hart & Co., Portland, 
yre, 

Jas. D. Maharg, J. M. Vance & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Babcock will be remembered by those who at- 
tended our last convention, and who had the privilege 
of meeting Lim. ‘)uiet and unassuming, he was respected 
for his worth by his associates and all who knew him. 

Mr. Richards of Boston was the head of an old and 
respected firm. He was in the prime of life and had 
much to live for. His competitors in his own city can 
bear testimony to his character and to the grievous loss 
that they have sustained. 

Geo. Tritch was one who has long been known in the 
trade. <A strong character and unique. In the early 
days of his life in Denver, it is related that in buying he 
never made aneffort to purchase at extreme market prices, 
but indeed frequently paid higher rates. His reason as 
given to an inquisitive friend was that it was to his ad- 
vantage to pay high prices, for he always added 100 per 
cent. in selling anyhow. Mr. Tritch is also well known 
for his prognostications in regard to high and low values, 
in which he had the utmost faith. He passed to a well 
earned rest, and his name will continue to exert an in- 
fluence for many years. 

Mr. Honeyman of Portland has never been present 
with us. His firm stands among the best on the Pacific 
Coast, and we can do no less than extend our sympathies 
to his partners, who have been with us in the past. 

Jas. D. Maharg of Philadelphia, connected with the 
firm of J. M. Vance & Co., was an example of the type 
of merchants produced by the City of Brotherly Love. 
Respected by his colleagues and all of his friends, he has 
passed to the beyond, where trouble ceases. 

While we have met with the losses, it is after all only 
what we must expect and be prepared for in the course 
of nature. Others must be found to take up the work 
they have performed, and to do it as well as or better 
than their predecessors. 


REPORTS OF WORK, 


Reports of the work accomplished during the year 
will be presented to you by the secretary-treasurer and 
the various committees. Recommendations as to poli- 
cies for the year to come will emanate from the Execu- 
tive Committee, and I bespeak for all these documents 
the most careful consideration. 


SECURING REASONABLE PROFITS. 


It has been my privilege and pleasure to address you 
by circular letter a number of times during the past 
year, principally upon the subject of concerted effort 
toward taking advantage of the market conditions to 
secure yourselves a reasonable profit, and urging upon 
you the maintenance of prices that may have been estab- 
lished by organized bodies of manufacturers. The 
kindly expressions of approval of these letters from many 
members have been exceedingly gratifying to me, and 
from reports heard from many sections I am satisfied 
that they have not been entirely without result. Testi- 
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mony is very general to the effect that the market has 
been followed more closely than in similar periods when 
the same conditions prevailed, and if this testimony is 
true it must be conceded that the existence of our or- 
ganization has been a prominent factor in accomplish- 
ing this result. We should not be satisfied with what 
has been done in this respect. If there are sections 
where conlidence and good will are yet but little de- 
veloped, let us hope that the experience of those in more 
favored sections may serve as encouragement to make 
further efforts. I believe that an interchange of views 
upon this subject would prove very interesting and ad- 
vantageous to all. 


ENLISTING THE SUPPORT OF TRAVELERS. 


With the approval of the Executive Committee, I is- 
sued on September 21 a letter to the traveling salesmen 
of all Hardware houses in our association, asking for 
an essay on the subject, “ The Difficulties of Selling 
Hardware with Profit and Some Practical ‘Remedies.” 
These circular letters were sent to the houses for distri- 
bution, and we have no means of knowing just how 
many actually reached the salesmen. The time for re- 
ceiving contributions expired by limitation November 
1. Up to that date 78 essays had been received. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the offer, judgment was to be passed 
upon their merits by a committee of three, who at the 
time of writing this address are performing the work 
assigned them. It is to be hoped that they may be able 
to reach a conclusion in time to present to this conven- 
tion. 

This is the first move that has been made toward en- 
listing the active support of the traveling salesman. IL 
am convinced that he is a prominent factor in the mat- 
ter of getting profit, and feel sure that the practical sug- 
gestions that we will receive through the medium of 
these essays will have an influence on the future work 
of this association that will be in the tangible form of 
adding dollars and cents to the profit column, which are 
now recklessly and ignorantly thrown away. 


WORK OF HIS ASSOCIATES. 


When I accepted the position of president, with which 
you honored me a year ago, I promised that I would dis- 
charge its duties to the best of my ability. I stand be- 
fore you now to say that I have kept that promise re- 
ligiously. My only regret is that the ability at my com- 
mand was so small. I cannot close this address without 
a few words to those who have been associated with me 
in the work. Your Executive Committee have been 
prompt and thoughtful whenever consulted, which has 
been with great frequency. Individual members who 
have been requested to serve on committees have done 
so cheerfully, although there have been some cases where 
it was only done at great personal inconvenience. I 
have been the recipient of much encouragement, both 
by letter and in personal interviews, from those whose 
opinions and counsel I value highly, and for all the as- 
sistance and encouragement, T desire now to publicly ex- 
press my thanks. 

I also wish to say a word for our secretary-treasurer. 
I hesitate somewhat to do so from fear that my en- 
tominms may enlarge his head to the same dimensions 
now to be found at his waist, but will run the risk. He 
has been faithful to his duty, has been instant in sea- 
son and out of season, prompt to respond to every call. 
His service is not perfunctory nor machinelike, but in- 
telligent. He loves the association. He loves the work. 
Can I say more? 

In conclusion. gentlemen, let me once more call atten- 
tion to the wonderful progress we have made during the 
five years of our existence, and impress upon you that 
the next five years are ones of great possibilities for 
further progress, if you will avail yourselves of it. Your 
officers are your servants, you must instruct them as to 
your wishes, you must hold up their hands, you must act 
through them on all matters that are of general inter- 
est. Do this, and I venture the assertion that another 
five years will find your association stronger, more re- 
spected, more efficient for good than it is to-day. I thank 
you for your attention. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


The annual report of T. James Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer, was presented, as follows: 


The closing of this, our fifth year as an organization, 
finds the writer standing before you for the fifth time, a 
living monument of your toleration and forbearance; 
qualities which are very much appreciated by him, and 
which he hopes you will continue to nurture for some 
time to come. 

The past year has certainly been an. eventful one, as 
you all fully realize. Conditions entirely novel have 
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arisen, and have required mature thought and calm, de- 
liberate judgment to meet them. 

Our report should very closely outline our steps and 
missteps during the past year, but we have concluded to 
omit the latter and treat only of the former. 


COMBINATIONS OF WEALTH AND INTELLECT. 


With the birth of the calendar year came into exist- 
ence a large number of combinations of manufacturers. 
all having for their object the obtaining of a proper rec- 
ompense for the labor and capital employed in their va- 
rious enterprises. The combination of wealth and pro- 
ducing power, although enormous, did not so much 
appall us, but when we came into personal contact with 
the gigantic combination of intellect we were appalled, 
and yet our secretary-treasurer did his utmost to secrete 
his great embarrassment through coming in contact with 
these wonderful combinations of gray matter. We 
found these organizations of manufacturers, whether in 
the shape of amalgamated companies or pools under the 
control of a commissioner, ever ready to hear an official 
expression of your desire as voiced through your “ hum 
ble servant.” 


CONFERENCES WITH COMBINATIONS 


Specially called meetings have ,been held with nearly 
all of the manufacturers interested, at which times, 
whether alone or accompanied by your president and 
committee, your secretary-treasurer has always been af- 
forded every opportunity of placing before these inter 
ested gentlemen your most reasonable requests. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY. 


The largest of these organizations, and the one which 
can possibly be pointed to with the greatest pride, is that 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, a concern 
whose output is estimated to exceed $50,000,000 per an- 
num. It was first thought that this aggregation of cap- 
ital would attempt economical means even to the extent 
of adopting what would have been the false economical 
principle of distributing their own product direct to the 
retailer and consumer, yet when we had our first inter- 
view with the main officers of this organization we were 
given to understand that they were only too glad that 
there was an avenue through which they could distribute 
their goods to the retail buyer and consumer, and 
further, they expressed delight that there was an or- 
ganization of these distributers which was in the posi- 
tion, through its officials, to convey to them a proper 
idea of the ways and means through which this organ- 
ized force of distributers could be best utilized by their 
consolidation. 

We congratulate the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany on having adopted such a liberal policy, and hope 
that those who may control this organization in the fu- 
ture will pursue the same fair and liberal policy in the 
treatment of the jobbing trade. 


THE AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. 


You will remember that at the last convention of our 
association a special committee was appointed to confer 
with the promoters of this company, which was then in 
an embryonic condition; the results of this conference 
paved the way for a later one between your officers and 
the Metal Committee of the association, at which time 
suggestions as to the proper treatment of the metal deal- 
ers of the country were made and fully discussed. 

We have had several conferences with the president, 
vice-president and sales agents of the American Tin 
Elate Company during the past year. More courteous 
treatment it would not be possible to receive at the hands 
of the warmest of friends. 

An earnest desire has been expressed to carefully 
conserve the interests of the distributers of Tin Plate. 
At all times we have not agreed with the full details of 
the policy of the American Tin Plate Company, and we 
have been compelled to point out to them wherein their 
policy did not seem to harmonize with the views of those 
whom we represented. We recall two instances of this 
character—namely, the question of the legal conveyance 
of private brands to the American Tin Plate Company 
and that of the insistence of the acceptance of wasters 
with all contracts. 

We will be favored during the convention with the 
presence of representatives of the American Tin Plate 
Company, and we believe that these slight differences 
can best be adjusted in consultation between the officers 
of the American Tin Plate Company and the metal job- 
bers here assembled. 


THE AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY. 


This organization has but recently been formed. We 
have had two extensive conferences with them. The 
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conditions which have been prevailing, and indeed those 
which are now prevailing, are of a peculiar nature, and 
require handling in an entirely different manner than 
those of ordinary lines of goods. 

This organization has shown a decided inclination to 
confer with us, and we hope that such members of our 
association as deal in Bicycles will receive fair treatment 
at the hands of the American Bicycle Company. 


THE SHOVEL ASSOCIATION 


This organization is on a different basis from the 
other companies alluded to, it being one of the large num- 
ber of pools or combinations of manufacturers con- 
ducted by that peerless and fearless industrial organizer, 
J. H. Parks of Boston and New York. 

This association of manufacturers is in the fourth 
year of its existence, and while the most sanguine of its 
members at the time of its formation rather expected the 
organization would require the services of the undertaker 
at the end of about two years, yet we are able to say that 
it is in most splendid vigor and bids fair to die of old 
age, rather than through assassination, suicide, or pa- 
resis. 

Almost the entire output of Shovels in this country— 
approximately 400,000 dozen—is at the present time dis- 
tributed by the Hardware jobbers. 

At the time of the formation of the Shovel Associa- 
tion the conditions were different. But 52 per cent. of 
the output was distributed by the jobbing trade. These 
manufacturers appreciated the importance of the sup- 
port of your organization. We are always invited to be 
present at the time of their meetings, and the Classifica- 
tiou Committee, whose duty is to classify the trade, is 
made up of three manufacturers, who sit in conjunction 
with this association—your secretary-treasurer being ac- 
corded two votes out of the five. 

This committee is working in absolute harmony. In 
every instance we have been able to show to the manu- 
facturers that our contentions were proper, or they 
have shown us that the information which we had was 
not con:plete. 

The differential provided for the jobbing trade is a 
liberal one. 

We commend the Shovel Association for its very lib- 
eral treatment of the jobbing trade. 


THE STEEL GOODS ASSCCIATION, 


This organization is built on the same lines as the 
Shovel Association. It is yet in its infancy and some of 
the individual members have yet to fully appreciate the 
rcal purposes and objects of our association. They have 
also recognized us as part of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation. and we feel that eventually their plan will be so 
modified that better results for our association and them- 
selves will be obtained and hence we can work together 
in most hearty accord. 


THE AMMUNITION ASSOCIATION, 


We have had several interviews with the representa- 
tives of this organization, and upon one occasion during 
the year a committee, duly appointed, waited upon Mr. 
Odell, the Commissioner, and Mr. Bruff, representing the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, calling their atten- 
tion to what we considered the unfair treatment of the 
Hardware jobbing trade through the action of the Am- 
munition Association catering in such a _ pronounced 
manner to the wholesale grocery trade. We found that 
one of the leading wholesale Wooden Ware dealers of the 
country had authority to appoint agents for the Ammu- 
nition Association, and that his recommendation that 
certain grocers be placed on the salary list was almost 
equivalent to final action. It is with regret that we re- 
port that up to the present time we have not had a satis- 
factory reply to our numerous requests, and we feel that 
the time is about ripe for our association to take some 
action on this question. 

There are many other organizations of similar nature 
with whom we have been treating during the year, but 
lack ot time will prevent us from giving you full details 
at this time, and further, you have had during the year 
quite full explanations from our office. 


INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


We have interviewed upward of 250 individual manu- 
facturers during the year, explaining to them the im- 
portance and objects of our organization, and in a large 
number of cases have gone over their lists of buyers 


‘with them, and pointed out the names of those whom we 


considered entitled to be classed as jobbers. 
CATALOGUE HOUSES AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 


We have been extremely successful this year in show- 
ing to the manufacturers whom we have interviewed 
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the effect of their placing this class of operators in com- 
netition with the legitimate dealers, both wholesale and 
retail. We have had in our possession at all times the 
illustrated catalogues and net prices which these parties 
cirenlate so freely to every farmer and mechanic send- 
ing a postal card request for one. 

Le it said to the credit of a number of manufacturers 
that they kave during the past year taken a firm stand 
on tkis question. I have already advised you of one 
manufacturer who had a business with a single cata- 
logue house running into a large amount of money, who, 
after a two hour conference with the writer, displayed 
an crder amounting to $8000 (a very profitable line of 
goods) saying: “Itll cost me a great deal to take this 
step. but I'll do it, and this will be the first order that I 
wili decline. I am satisfied that the retail trade as well 
as the jébbing trade have aided in building up the repu- 
tation of my goods, and I'll not see any catalogue house 
assail them.” 

It recently came to our knowledge that certain agents 
of express companies throughout the country were act- 
ing as representatives of catalogue houses, having in 
their possession a catalogue, and soliciting orders from 
the consumers, farmers, mechanics and householders 
generally, and sending these orders to the catalogue 
bouses, and undoubtedly being remunerated for so doing. 

We have brought this matter to the attention of the 
leading express companies and have assurances that 
they will instantly stop such practice upon it being 
brought to their notice, and if, after the agent is warned, 
he continues it will cause him to be discharged in every 
case where the agent is appointed by the express com- 
pany. The general agents of the express companies ex- 
plained to me that in some instances they were com- 
pelled to take the agent of the railroad company sim- 
tly because the amount of express business done at a 
given point did not justify them in maintaining an inde- 
pendent agency. 

These gentlemen stated that even where this condi- 
tion existed they would use their influence with the rail- 
road company to prevent the agent of the joint compa- 
nies frou; aiding one branch of their customers to the 
disadvantage of another. 

If any members of our association know of cases 
where the railroad or express agents are acting for cata- 
logue houses, they have but to put the secretary-treas- 
urer’s cflice in possession of the data. 


CHANGE OF TERMS 


As you are all perhaps sadly aware, there has been a 
tendency on the part of some manufacturers to revolu- 
tionize the terms on which Hardware has for years been 
sold by removing the cash discount, and making the 
terms net cash 30 days. Feeling that there is consider- 
able doubt as to the ability of the jobbers of the country 
to make these terms with their customers, we have done 
our utmost to head off this movement. Some manufac- 
turers have already recalled their action, and have noti- 
fied us to that effect, but some other prominent manu- 
facturers still adhere to the arbitrary position which 
they have assumed. 

This is a matter which has been scheduled on the 
ofticial programme for discussion, and we await the de- 
cision of the association as to future action. 


THE SALESMAN 'S DEPARTMENT. 


We have noticed during the past year that the mem- 
bers of our association are paying more attention than 
ever to the management of their sales department. This 
is very gratifying, indeed, not only to the association, 
but to your secretary-treasurer, because he brought this 
weakness to your notice two years ago, after having vis- 
ited almost every member of the association, from one 
end of the country to the other. 

We feel that there is an immense field of usefulness 
open to us in connection with the sales department. Dur- 
ing the year we have several times addressed the head 
of the sales department, and we feel the beneficial re- 
sults. 

Upon two or three occasions we have communicated 
with the traveling salesmen of the country through the 
head of the sales department. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY FEATURE 


has occupied more or less attention during the past sixty 
days, end has been in line with our other work in this 
department. We have received a total of 80 essays. 
These were contributed by representatives of 33 houses, 
and we find upon a tabulation of the essays that those 
concerns who have given the best attention to their sales 
department have had the largest number of men inter- 
ested in this essay feature. 
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We are all aware that the traveling salesmen of 
the country who represent Hardware houses are far 
above the average for general intelligence, and if we had 
not formed this estimate before, the careful reading of 
these essays would undoubtedly lead to this conclusion. 

We have tabulated the “ Difficulties of Selling Hard- 
ware at a Profit,” as outlined by these 80 gentlemen, and 
also the “*‘ Remedies” for the same, with the following 
results: 

Difficulties . 


Making reduced prices on certain goods in order to 
start business or make a favorable impression.... 23 

Vindictive competition 23 

Catalogue houses 


Incompetent traveling salesmen.................6-. 18 
Competition of small jobbers.....................- 15 
Manufacturers’ competition .......0..c0cccccccccses 2 
Allowing salesmen to adjust claims................ 10 
eg 9 
Taking irto consideration volume of business instead 

Se ER ss 5 hn te alin 0k ecb vee were eee urea one ow Saale 8 
Making sales far in advance of the season..........  & 
Muking personal rebates.............. 1 

Remedies. 

Send out only educated salesmen. ..............005: 19 
‘ix your own selling prices, and adhere to them.... 18 
Have merufacturers refuse to sell all price cutters.. 18 
Forbid salesmen to quote goods in competition with 

EE I oa 6 oo os oS soe Sec eweee Kale sues 17 
Manufacturers refrain from entering into competi- 

tion with their jobbing customers................ 16 


We hope during the ensuing year that this avenue of 
education will be closely followed. The ground is ripe 
for a rich harvest, and undoubtedly the traveling sales- 
men connected with the membership of our association, 
whom we estimate number at least 2500 men, are willing 
and anxious that conditions should be improved. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. 


At the last convention we reported 165 members. We 
now have a membership of 177. We have had a very 
large uumber of applications for membership, which are 
stiil under consideration. It has been the policy of the 
association to admit to membership only those who 
would actually add strength to the organization. 


HARDWARE BROKERS. 


We ure most happy to state that as a result of our 
efforts Guring the preceding four years this element has 
almost entirely been eliminated. We know several of 
these geutiemen who have retired from business, and are 
now in the employ of our members, or representing man- 
ufacturers, direct to the jobbing trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MEMBERS. 


We find room for improvement among members of our 
association regarding an exchange of views as to selling 
prices. There is still some lack of confidence which must 
be overcome before we can reach an ideal condition. 
Some of our association imagine that competitors would 
make improper use of such letters, but we believe that 
the friendly relations now existing would justify the 
retraction of such an idea. 

However, we are still ready to act as the medium 
through which one house can correspond with another, 
but we urgently recommend direct communication. 


LISTS AND DISCOUNTS. 


Frequently during the year we have been consulted 
by manufacturers as to the most desirable method of 
arranging lists and discounts. We have always stated 
that our members preferred high lists with varied dis- 
counts. 

This advice has been given only after a very free ex- 
pression of your views through the secretary-treasurer’s 
office. A very few of our members prefer other methods, 
but as these few give us as a reason the desire to save 
extra trouble in figuring, we can only say to such that the 
recompensing advantages are so numerous that they 
should waive this objection. 

I dare not place in this report any figures showing 
the number of complaints that have reached your secre- 
tray-treasurer of cut prices on the part of each other. 
Their number is very large, but it is a matter of great sat- 
isfaction to state that at least 95 per cent. of these ru- 
mors have been ascertained to be entirely groundless. In 
many instances we have been informed by one house that 
if their competitors have undersold manufacturers’ es- 
tablished prices they propose to immediately follow. We 
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have written or wired that no action of this kind be 
taken until we had a chance to investigate. We have, by 
prompt action, proven within a few hours that reports 
were untrue, and the result has been that market prices 
have been maintained. 

We claim this feature of work is advantageous to the 
manufacturer, because his goods are made agreeable for 
others to handle; to all jobbers, because a proper profit is 
accorded, and to retail dealers because they are not com- 
pelled to pay more on several items in their bills because 
a cut is made on one item, also because stocks in hands 
of retaliers are not reduced in price by such cuts. 

Let it be thoroughly understood by all purchasers that 
the ordinary expenses of conducting business can only 
be met by a legitimate protit on all sales, and that a 
house which cuts on a few leading items is sure to make 
up the loss by an inordinate profit on others. In other 
words, every article which is sold should pay a profit 
over expense of selling. 


A FEW STATISTICS IN REGARD TO WORK. 


We were accorded a brief vacation by the Executive 
Committee, with the understanding that our correspond- 
ence should not get in arrears, so during the secretary- 
treasurer’s season of rest he dictated 616 individual let- 
ters. 

During the past year your,humble servant has tray- 
eled 20,850 miles, which is about the average distance 
traveled in previous years. 

During the five years of our encumbrance of this of- 
fice we have traveled a distance equal to four times 
around the earth, and yet we are not tired, but quite will- 
ing to continue going over the earth in your interest for 
the gocd of the trade in general and the slight considera- 
tion involved. 

We have labored during the year to the best of our 
ability, having only one subject uppermost in our mind— 
namely, the success and welfare of the National Hard- 
ware Association. 

We have been away from our office 80 days, appear- 
Ing before organized manufacturers and urging the prin- 
ciples of our organization upon our membership. 

Local and sectional associations have been met where- 
ever possible. We have been most cordially received on 
these occasions, not because of our personality, but as the 
representative of a great commercial body. 

Our office force has been busily engaged all year. To 
give you some conception of the amount of correspond- 
ence passing from our office to manufacturers and mem- 
bers, we would state that we have used 56,840 sheets of 
paper and 22,650 stamped envelopes. 

We have addressed 112 letters to the entire member- 
ship, and 16 to the metal dealers only, and have dictated 
8850 individual letters. 

During the first four years of our organized effort the 
president and secretary were in very close contact with 
€ach other at all times, and having thus been in daily con- 
sultation, it was a question in the writer’s mind whether 
it would be possible to as acceptably conduct the work 
of the association separated at a distance from the pres- 
ident, but as a matter of fact, there has been no time dur- 
ing the year when we felt that the work was embar- 
rassed by reason of the fact that the president and sec- 
retary were residing in different cities. As a matter of 
course, we have had very frequent consultations, and 
daily interchange of communications. 

Your secretary-treasurer has received most generous 
treatment at the hands of your president. During the 
year there has been absolutely no friction between us. 
The relations have been most cordial, and as the execu- 
tlve officer we have endeavored to execute the plans as 
directed by the administrative officer. 

The policy of the association is so clearly defined that 
in a large number of cases the secretary-treasurer has 
but to follow the precedent already established. 

We stated at the beginning of our report that our mis- 
steps should not be mentioned. They have not been. We 
may have made many, but in this presence we do not 
propose to admit it. 

There is a wide field of usefulness open, and as long as 
it is your wish that the writer serve you he is at your 
command. 


Henry B. Lupton’s Address. 


On being introduced by the president, Henry B. Lup- 
ton of Pittsburgh, chairman of the Manufacturers’ Re- 
ception Committee, spoke as follows: 

A year ago I had the honor of making a few remarks 
before this association, and referred to the marvelous 


growth of the export business in steel and iron products. 
From the estimates made by the United States Treasury 
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Department, permit me to bring the figures down to 
date. 
EXPORTING IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 


In 1880 our imports of iron and steel products were 
about $70,000,000. This year this will have been reduced 
to about $12,000,000. Our exports in 1880 were about 
$12,000,000. This year they will reach the magnificent 
total of between $95,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

Such a volume of trade in export of iron and steel 
was not dreamed of a few years ago. How much these 
figures tell of American indomitable pluck and American 
enterprise. All lines of American Hardware and iron 
products are forging their way into the markets of the 
world, and the American manufacturers, fully appre- 
ciating this situation, are determined to secure and hold 
that trade at all hazards, and have placed their able 
and bright men in charge of the export departments. 

SECURING OUR SUPREMACY. 

This is, of course, a matter of congratulation to all 
true Americans; but, gentlemen, let us not forget that 
85 per cent. of this tremendous tonnage is carried to 
its destination in foreign bottoms and under foreign 
flags. 

Before feeling that this trade is forever secured we 
must have an American merchant marine, the Nicaragua 
Canal, a Pacific cable and an international banking sys- 
tem. 

A UNITED AND PROSPEROUS PEOPLE. 


This last year of the century marks a great epoch in 
our political and commercial history. Never before were 
our people so united and prosperous; no longer are sec- 
tional lines drawn, except to show the geographical divi- 
sions; no longer do we hear of the East as against the 
West, nor the North as against the South, but of one 
united people, true and loyal to that flag, and ready to 
flv to its defense whenever it is unfurled for the protec- 
tion of our national honor, or in the cause of righteous 
humanity. 

THE GRANARIES OF THE WEST 


are bursting forth with the plenitude of harvest. Two 
thousand million bushels of corn. Six hundred million 
bushels of wheat, and the new South, with its now 
diversified products, comes forward with its 10,000,000 
or more bales of cotton, and that cotton worth $8 per 
bale more than last year. All these added in 1899 to our 
country’s wealth. 

It is estimated that the world’s production of iron will 
this year excee:l 35,000,000 tons. Of that tonnage nearly 
40 per cent., or about 14,000,000 tons, will be produced 
in the United States. 


MIGHTY PITTSBURGH, 


Within a radius of 60 miles from where you now sit 
are assembled the ore and manganese, the coal, coke 
and limestone that produce 40 per cent. of this country’s 
tonnage. In this Pittsburgh district, the greatest manu- 
facturing center in the world, every furnace, every mill 
and every factory is running to its utmost capacity. 
Labor is paid at largely increased wages, and I believe 
the financial returns are satisfactory to those concerned. 

Fully recognizing the magnificent manufacturing cen- 
ters East, West and South, Pittsburgh sits securely in- 
trenched in her position, and to-day makes the market 
prices for the world. 

It is eminently fitting that this association should 
hold its last meeting of the century in this city, and help 
to celebrate the greatest year of Pittsburgh’s progress 
and of Pittsburgh’s prosperity. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME. 


As chairman of the Reception Committee permit me 
to tender to you in behalf of your brother Hardware 
jobbers of this city, and in behalf of Pittsburgh’s manu- 
facturing interests, a most cordial and hospitable wel- 
come. Everything that is in our power will be done to 
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make your visit both pleasant and profitable; and, as 
you turn your faces homeward on next Saturday, and as 
we “speed the parting guest,’ may you carry with you 
lasting and delightful recollections of your fifth annual 
convention. 


COLLOCUTION. 


An interesting feature of the morning session was a 
collocution on the subject of “ The Changed Conditions; 
Are They Likely te be Permanent?” A number of 
prominent manufacturers were down on the programme 
to speak, but some of them were prevented from attend- 
ing. The discussion of this important subject was ini- 
tiated by W. T. Graham of the American Tin Plate Com- 


pany, who addressed the convention as follows: 


W. T. Graham’s Views. 

I have not had any previous experience in anything 
of this kind, and I may be somewhat embarrassed in at- 
tempting to talk in so large a body of prominent business 
men as assembled here. I cannot expect to say anything 
new, and if I am able to influence in the slightest degree 
the opinion of any gentlemen present it would be by a 
very plain presentation of the way or the manner in 
which this matter presents itself to one who has had con- 
siderable experience in manufacturing and distributing 
goods, and who fully appreciates that any business pol- 
icy to be successful and lasting must accede to the rea- 
sonable demands of the people we serve. Therefore, if 
any new condition is to be permanent, it seems to me, it 
should be reasonably satisfactory to the customers of the 
concern that adopts it—that it should be on the whole 
beneficial to the trade in which it exists. 


THE ENDURING POLICY. 


I do not believe that any policy, or anything that is 
generally objectionable to those most interested, in this 
country at least. can endure. 

Now I shall assume that the changed conditions re- 
ferred to are those brought about by the larger indus- 
trial organizations, and I conclude that their policy and 
their methods must be reasonably xatisfactory to the 
gentlemen of the National Hardware Association. 

I do not mean by that that any single gentleman may 
not have some objection to some one detail of the policy 
of the company, or that the policy of the company may 
be perfectly agreeable to all you gentlemen. I imagine 
the object is the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and that if the policy of these companies is such as will 
better serve that end than it was served under the old 
order of things these companies have some promise of 
permanency as a result of that approval upon your part. 


CO-OPERATION OF ASSOCIATION AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Human ingenuity could hardly devise any plan or 
plans of selling or distributing goods that would justify 
you in departing from what I presume is one of the pur- 
poses of your organization—that is, bringing about an 
amicable understanding with manufacturers from whom 
you buy, and in that way helping yourselves, while in- 
directly you help them. 

In what I may say later I want it understood that I 
had in mind a policy of my own, and if it does not accord 
altogether with other companies who are represented 
here, it will be understood that I have in mind our pol- 
icy. 

REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES SIMPLIFIED. 

As one of the new conditions that have been brought 
about by the consolidated companies, and which aid in 
answering ¢he inquiry of the subject, I submit—closer 
relations of manufacturers with representative associa- 
tions or their customers. I believe you will recognize the 
futility of efforts in the past on the part of an association 
like this to secure redress of grievances by appealing to 
almost numberless companies. 

How is it now? Your officers and committees are 
welcomed by these larger companies, and though you 
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may not be able to procure their acquiescence in all your 
reyuests, every consideration is given to them, and the 
promises that are made are conscientiously performed. 


UNIFORM PRICES AND TERMS. 


Another new condition is uniformity in price and 
terms. Now I know how hard it is for the buyer to 
buy from many hard years’ experience in the art of gain- 
ing concessions. I have enjoyed the fancy that one feels 
when he has outdone his competitor in the purchase of 
goods; but I have had the mortification of discovering 
at some later date that I was not the favored one that I 
thought. 

UNIFORMITY OF PROFITS. 


There is still another new condition that I think is 
premised, if not attained. by these larger companies, and 
that is the uniformity of profits on goods. I think that 
when a man is selling goods at a cut price he robs him- 
self, if the price ordinarily obtained for the goods is a 
reasonable one; but when he undertakes to gain a busi- 
ness by cutting the quality of the product he robs his 
customer, and the demoralizing results from anything of 
that kind are much more lasting and dangerous than that 
of simply cutting a price, which is a matter for every man 
to decide for himself; but I think when he goes to cut- 
ting the quality of his goods that he is robbing his cus- 
tomer and taking something from him for which he 
paid. Now I believe that these larger compaines will 
create standards of quality that can be depended upon 
more than they could have been depended upon under 
the old régime, when every company bad their own 
standard. 

NEW CONDITIONS ARE BENEFICIAL. 


There are many other ways in which new conditions 
have been brought about by these consolidations. It is 
not necessary for me to refer to them. I think they will 
suggest themselves to you. I believe that you will ap- 
preciate that in a great many respects these new or these 
strange conditions that have been brought about by the 
consolidation of independent companies, or by the organ- 
ization of a large industry, are beneficial. 


UNBUSINESSLIKE METHODS IMPROVED. 


Now all this may have seemed somewhat foreign to 
the subject to you. I think it is not. I have not any an- 
swer to make as to the permanency of the changed con- 
ditions. I only wish to suggest to you one line of rea- 
soning which might help you to make up your mind as 
to the permanency of these new conditions. I wish It 
would be the general sentiment of the National Hard- 
ware Association that these conditions have improved 
many unbusinesslike methods that ruled in the past; 
that there is a probability of permanency in the new 
ones, 


Gen. W. H. Withington’s Address. 


Gen. W. H. Withington, president of Withington & 
Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich., was the next 
speaker. He spoke as follows: 

Next to the curiosity about what a collocution might 
be, I presume there may have been some curiosity as to 
what kind of a looking fellow a collocutor might be. I 
hardly recognize myself in this capacity, and I don’t 
hnow whether I shall be able to collocute according to 
the picture which your humble and conscientious secre- 
tary drew in his imagination when he dug that word out 
of the dictionary, but I will address myself to the’task as 
best I may. 

First, Mr. President, let me say—I think I ought to 
say, or some one of us ought to say—that I desire to ex- 
press the appreciation of the Manufacturers’ Association 
to Which [I belong, and possibly of others, of the courtesy 
of your great association in giving us a voice in these 
discussions, and welcoming us to your meetings. 

Now, Mr. President, I recognize very well that the 
time is limited; that you have been sitting here for some 
time and that some members are getting impatient, and 
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I shall endeavor not to amplify, but to condense, what 
I may Lave to say upon the subject that is now before 
us: “These changed conditions; are they likely to be 
permanent? ”’ 

THE NEW CONDITIONS. 


Now in considering this it comes naturally to my 
mind to perhaps make a statement of what the new con 
ditions are as they appear to me. I should name: 

i. A settled standard of money value; 

2. Enormous excess of exports over imports; 

3. Abundance of money; 

4. Great industrial activity, and enormous production, 
and still more enormous consumption; demand in excess 
of supply; 

5. Naturally comes higher and higher prices. There 
also naturally follows and has followed shorter terms of 
credit and stricter conditions imposed in all contracts; 
and 

6. A condition that is so rare and entirely delightful *o 
us manufacturers—a change in the position of the seller 
and the buyer—the seller on top, the buyer the under dog, 
and I must say that he submits to his new condition with 
the most remarkable complacency. 

CAUSES OF THE NEW CONDITIONS, 

Now if this is a fair statement of the new conditions, 
or some of them, are they likely to be permanent? Well, 
I take it, Mr. President, that that term is used relatively, 
and not in its strict sense; that none of us would expect 
or would undertake to predict an absolute or a continu- 
ous permanency, but we are all of us interested, deeply 
interested, in the degree of permanency with which these 
conditions may last, or extend. Now, it seems to me, Mr. 
Vresident, in considering this question, I naturally turn 
to inquire what has brought about these new conditions; 
and if we can settle to some degree in our minds that 
question we may be able to form a little more definite 
vpinion as to their permanency, and of the conditions 
which have brought them about. 

To my mind, there stands first and fundamentally the 
settlement of the money question; the relief of this coun- 
try from the menace of free coinage, and all the chaos 
avd revolution, financially, which most of us believe 
would be involved in the success of that scheme. 


FREE COINAGE DEAD. 

Now I trust it is not verging upon politics to say 
that, in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of most 
of these gentlemen here present, that question which 
had hung over us so long as a pall, as an incubus, 
as a check upon business enterprise and ventures—that 
that question was practically settled by the election of 
1896. There is much legislation which needs to follow in 
order to put our currency and the money of this coun- 
try on a recognized and legal basis, as well as a practical 
and commercial one, but I have faith to believe that that 
will follow. : 

FAVORABLE CROPS. 


Now next were the favorable crops in this country, 
beginning in 1897—large crops, and fortuitously with it, 
ahuost at the same time, short crops abroad, resulting in 
an enormous demand for the cereals of this country and 
great exportation and large prices. 


GOLD. 


Now. Mr. President, to these two things add the de- 
termination of the money question, restoring confidence, 
released for circulation a large amount of gold. We be- 
gan to see it in the circulating medium of the country. 
Up to that time it had been a curiosity to a large degree. 
It released a large amount of gold. The increase of ex- 
ports over imports brought in a large influx of gold to 
add to the amount which was released, and put into 
circulation in this country. Then in conjunction with 
that and closely following it was the increase in the pro- 
duction of gold through mining throughout the world. 
It was officially stated that the gold in this country on 
hand on the first of November was one billion, fourteen 
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million und some odd thousands of dollars—the first time 
in the Lustory of the country that it had ever passed the 
billion mark in its quantity of gold. Most of you are fa- 
miiliar witb the fact that the increase of the world’s stock 
of gold has gone on with remarkable rapidity and to an 
chormous extent, 


SHORTAGE OF MONEY. 

The meney feature, | think, cuts perhaps more of a 
figure than we have been inclined to think of late; and 
if you wiil recall the past you will remember that one of 
the great drawbacks that seemed to hinder the develop- 
ment of business and the exercise of business was the 
shortage of money; not altogether an actual shortage, 
but largely a shortage for want of contidence upon those 
who held it to put it out. Now the country itself was 
in a position to rapidly respond to these new conditions. 
There was a condition, if you will recall it for a moment, 
a long series of years of depression and repression; cur- 
tailment of expenses; farmers poor; everybody keeping 
close Gown in their expenditures, and nobody embarking 
in new enterprises. So that when these new conditions 
came, of which 1 have spoken, the settlement of the 
inouey question and the large increase of exports and in- 
crease Of Money, we were in a condition for a rapid, 
strong and vigorous rebound from the long years of 
scrimping and careful buying. 

OTHER CAUSES. 

Now these may be considered as natural causes. 
‘Lhere were some others and among these others I should 
place the organizations—I don’t now speak of combina- 
tious and consolidations—but of the organizations like 
your own association and like the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations; and what have these accomplished ? To my 
inind they have brought about an 


EDUCATION IN BUSINESS METHOD. 


They have brought out the best knowledge and the 
best practice of the best men in these organizations to 
those who had perhaps given the question less thought 
and study and had had less experience in the handling 
of their business. It seems to me that has been one of the 
greatest causes of these better condition’—the education 
in better business method, such as your association and 
many of the manufacturers’ associations have brought 
about. Now, then, we may call these in the main, as 
most of them are, natural causes. 

AN ARTIFICIAL CAUSE, 

Then there has come into existence an artificial cause, 
if | may so term it—the creation, wonderfully rapid cre- 
ation of consolidations and combines, such as my friend 
who has preceded me represented and upon which he 
dwelt considerably in his remarks. The year 1898 saw 
the organization of corporations, or combinations of 
this class, representing $9V0,000,000. In the first half of 
1899 there were organized corporations of this class cap- 
icalized at $3,000,000,000. Why, it is almost past compre- 
hension, ii has come upon us so suddenly. Nor would I 
undertake to predict what the consequences might be of 
these organizations. I leave that for the discussion of 
those perhaps who are more directly concerned than I 
have been. 

PERMANENCY OF CONDITIONS. 

Now if I have at all fairly stated the conditions and 
the causes which have led up to them, we are brought to 
the consideration of the question of their permanency, 
an.l I approach that with a good deal of modesty. I have 
undertaker. sometimes in the past years to make predic- 
tions and thought I was showing a great deal of wis- 
dom when I stated as I had several times to those asso- 
ciated with me in business that we had reached a period 
of rermarent lower prices and closer margins and should 
never expect to see again—those of us who passed 
through the periods of war and through times of dis- 
order—should never expect to see again a period of ex- 
cessive profits, and I don’t know but that some of you 
must uave realized that I was a false prophet upon that. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not undertake to tell these 
gcentlemen—I presume they would pay me quite a large 
sum. of money if I would tell them—just how permanent 
these conditions would be. I don’t propose to go into 
that very thoroughly. I only express my opinion that 
they will remain for some length of time. That is about 
as far as I will undertake to go. I think they will re- 
wain during the next year and possibly longer; and in 
forming that opinion in my mind I recur to the condi- 
tions, which somewhat resemble the boom of 1879 and 
1880. You will recall—the older members—the fact that 
tlhe time for resumption of specie payments was fixed by 
law as the year 1879. Everybody feared what might 
come from the undertaking to resume specie payments. 
They dreaded it as some unknown quantity. It hada de- 
pressing influence upon the previous years—to 1879 and 
1880. In recurring to some facts and figures in my 
business I find that the price of Steel, the kind of Steel 
which is used in our business, dropped for several years 
preceding 1880. I am not going into figures very much; 
but I rotice that which had been selling at 6 cents 
dropped to 4% cents in 1879; it recovered in 1880 to 6% 
and 6% cents. It held those prices during 1881 and 1882, 
but again dropped in 1883. I note that the prices of our 
zoods—the goods which I manufacture, Steel Goods, 
orks, Hoes, &e., advanced in 1880 and that they were 
held for two years following that, and the drop that 
came atter that was a monetary condition which we are 
not likely to experience again. If I had time I should 
be glad to discuss somewhat the bearing which I think 
this has. I don’t feel that I could do it justice in the 
time. 

Mr. Withington then made some comparisous show- 
ing that prices in 1880 were 20 per cent. higher than the 


advanced prices of to-day. 


Address of Julius C. Birge. 

With General Withington’s remarks the morning ses- 
sion came to an end. In the afternoon after an executive 
session the collocution was continued, the first speaker 
introduced being Julius C. Birge, president of the St. 
Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, who spoke as follows: 

My first impulse before getting onto the platform is 
io express my hearty appreciation of the cordial welcome 
which your association has accorded to the manufac- 
turers here to-day, and which I am sure deserves at 
their hands a full response for any fair request which 
your association may make of the manufacturers. The 
gentlemen who have preceded me have covered certain 
grounds of this question, which is, perhaps, ambiguous, 
if not ambiguous, it is broad; but I am limited—the few 
words which I may speak—to that phase of the question 
which pertains to the general commercial conditions of 
the country, and to the present crisis. I will promise to 
be brief. The gentleman who preceded me in speaking 
upon this question referred very appropriately, I think, 
to the difficulty in answering this question. It is exceed- 
ingly broad and far reaching. If it be true that the hand 
which points to the road to wealth brings friends when 
it beckons, he among you who can answer the questions 
which are before you will quickly find a host of friends 
at his side; and I think you place us who speak upon 
this question in a position very similar to that in which 
Shakespeare’s Touchstone was placed by Rosalind, when 
she said to him, “* Now, Touchstone, unmuzzle your,.wis 
dom.” 

THE FIRST CHANGE IN PRESENT CONDITIONS, 

With reference to permanency of conditions and of 
prices we cannot judge the future from the past with 
absolute certainty, but it seems to me that the light of 
past observation ought to be of very great value in fore- 
casting the future: and this light leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that there is nothing permanent this side 
the river, and by the river I don’t mean the Ohio either. 
If this be correct, it would seem to be that the greatest 
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profit in this discussion arises from determining what 
will be the first change in conditions, admitting that 
there must be, in the near future, some change in present 
conditions. 

STEEL AS AN INDEX. 


I believe that it is pretty generally recognized that the 
key to the Hardware situation is Steel. While other ar- 
ticles are factors, yet this commodity seems to have been 
recognized for many years as an index to trade condi- 
tions, and that high prices of Steel have almost univer- 
sally distinguished or been a feature in times of com- 
mercial prosperity; and the reverse is also true. Other 
metals, from past observation, have not been as distin- 
guishing as Steel with reference to general trade condi- 
tions. 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE ENORMOUS OUTPUT. 

To arrive at any conclusion with reference to the 
effect of Steel on the present conditions, it would be of 
very great interest to know what has caused the present 
advance, and where the present enormous output has 
gone, and it would require a great deal of time to do 
this, and I don’t believe that I could do it if I should un- 
dertake to, and I would be placed perhaps in a position 
similar to that in which another searcher after truth was 
placed, a man up in New England. A tanner appears 
to have desired to secure a sign, which should in some 
way be fitting to his establishment, and he conceived 
the idea of taking the tail of a calf from a calfskin and 
inserting the butt end of that tail through a knot hole 
beside his office door. Very soon a stranger—a venerable 
gentleman—passed that way and observed that tail float- 
ing in the wind, and he watched it for a long time until 
the tanner approached, and, addressing the gentleman. 
the tanner asked him, “Do you want to sell hides ?” 
“No.” “Do you want to buy leather?” “No.” “Are 
you a merchant?” “No.” “No,” he said, “I have 
been watching here for nearly an hour, endeavoring to 
ascertain how that calf got through that knot hole.” I 
have been watching very carefully, endeavoring to deter- 
mine where this enormous product of Steel had gone. 


THE FIRST INDICATION, 

The first index, or the first indication, of an approach- 
ing change in conditions will be overproduction and 
overbuying. I would like to leave that perhaps for a 
moment, understanding that coupled with it is the prop- 
osition of cutting prices, which is a natural sequence to 
overbuying, but there is one other factor which it seems 
to me would surely produce a revulsion in present condi- 
tions, presuming, of course, that the present conditions 
are prosperous, and that condition would be a change in 
our existing monefary system, so far as concerns the 
basis of our money values. 

DOCTORING CONDITIONS. 

Now if our conditions are healthy, and I believe it is 
recognized that they are, the question arises, will doctor- 
ing do them any good ? A man in physical health would 
be regarded as unwise if he accepted from a quack some 
nostrum simply for the purpose of adding to the market 
of that particular remedy. 


THREE YEARS AGO. 


A little more than three years ago thoughtful men 
looked out upon the depressed condition of our country, 
as it then existed, and were very solicitous for the fu- 
ture. They looked at our abandoned factories in which 
no wheels were turning; they saw the thousands of cars 
lying on their sidings unused; they saw steamers lying at 
their wharfs, with no fires under their furances and no 
freight to carry. They saw mercantile houses with shut- 
ters at their windows, and they recognized that the cir- 
culating wealth of the country was in hiding in the 
safety deposit vaults, and they stood very much as the 
prophet Ezekiel stood, when he looked out upon the Val- 
ley of Bones, and exclaimed, “Can these dry bones 
live ?” But when in that day -in November of three 
years ago the threat of financial tinkering was removed 
it seemed as if the silent embodiments of power were im- 
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bued with new life. Workmen thronged the factories; 
the money came out from its hiding places, and business 
took on a revival and an impulse which, as has been 
stated this morning, has continued to increase to the 
present time until your journals tell you that for the 
month just closed the commercial and financial transac- 
tions of the United States were greater than have ever 
been known in the history of this country. 


OVERPRODUCTION AND OVERBUYING. 


To me this is very suggestive. If these two points 
which I have briefly mentioned are worthy of considera- 
tion it seems to me that they should be taken broadly; 
that is, that overproduction and overbuying means not 
only the placing in our warehouses of merchandise 
which may become a burden and lead to a cutting of 
prices, but it means a drifting away from the habits of 
economy into fields of speculation—that staple finances, 
as applied to the permanent conditions of the country, is 
in line with those fundamental principles of honesty 
and fair dealing which are recognized by solid business 
men, like these here, as underlyinga reliable, permanent, 
continuing, successful business. More than this, it seems 
to me that the surest way to prevent a revulsion of good 
conditions is to expect it. 


J. A. Carter 
of the American Bicycle Company followed Mr. Birge 
and discussed the question as follows: 


The greatest problem of human life is, After death, 
what ? For ages this problem has confronted mankind, 
and as yet no man has been able to satisfactorily solve 
it. So in the business world for the past 50 years, in 
fact ever since this country has been making rapid 
strides in deveiopment, demonstrating to the world that 
we are fast becoming the greatest producing country 
of the age, both in agriculture, mining and manufac- 
turing, the question ever uppermost in the minds of the 
manufacturer and merchant is, Are present business 
conditions likely to continue ? And it matters not 
whether the times are good or bad, the same question is 
ever in his mind. If good, he wants to know so as to take 
the largest possible advantage of an advancing market. 
If bad, he is equally anxious to know so he may time his 
sales to meet the depressed condition. This world is 
full, and always will be full, of people of pessimistic 
ideas; always depressed; always looking upon the dark 
side; always fearing some dire calamity. 


OPTIMISM THE LEVER. 


On the other hand, the one thing that has been the 
main influence in bringing our country to the front and 
its present high standing among the nations of the world 
has been that of the men who are able to look forward 
into the future; who may, perhaps, be called optimistic, 
who, having the courage of their convictions, invest 
their money, their time and their energy in the building 
up of an industrial business that shall command the 
respect of their fellow citizens and the attention of the 
world. It is to this class of people that the world owes 
much of its progress. 


AGE OF EXPANSION. 


We are to-day living in what may be ealled an age of 
expansion—expansion not only in territorial acquire- 
ments, but in all lines of business. Much is being said 
by the daily press and by politicians in regard to so- 
called trusts. The principle that underlies the forming 
of a copartnership between individuals is identically the 
same principle that underiies the forming of these large 
corporations. 

As I bave said before, we are living in a so-called 
age of expansion. In working out its destiny mankind 
never halts. 

TRUSTS A BOON TO MANKIND. 

No innovation is ever attempted in a day nor without 

opposition. This opposition was made manifest with the 
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AGE. 


advent of machinery in the place of hand labor, and we 
believe to-day that, broadly speaking, the so-called trust 
is destined io prove itself one of the greatest and best of 
modern improvements, and that which so many are cry- 
ing out against will within the next tive years demon- 
strate to the world that it is a boon in every way to man- 
kind. The business conditions to-day are largely due 
to its influence and its working in the direction of a 
larger industrial organization, thereby tending to re- 
duce the cost of manufacturing to a minimum, keeping 
our factories running throughout the entire year, en- 
abling us to reach out into the markets of the world, 
dispose of our surplus product, and do away with one of 
the most serious evils that the business world has had 
to contend with for the last 20 years, that of overpro- 
‘diuction. 
WHAT MAY CAUSE DEPRESSION. 


The business conditions of to-day are probably more 
favorable than any which have existed in a long period 
of years. As to whether they will continue or not lies 
entirely with the American people. If pessimistic ideas 
and views are to predominate, if the cry of imperialism 
is to hold sway and attain the ascendency, then we may 
look for a period of depression such as we have wit- 
nessed in the past—the depression of ’57, ’73 and ’93, a 
period in business which marked the ruin of thousands 
of honorable business men, and which would accomplish 
the same result in the future. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, 


if we ean have that feeling of confidence which the 
business world now enjoys, if we can have a broadening 
of our markets, reaching out and permeating the whole 
world, continuing to assume the ascendency over com- 
petition in the foreign market, then we shall have not 
only a continuance of the present business conditions, 
but an era of prosperity such as this country has never 
before witnessed. 

As for wyself, I believe in the American people, in 
their good judgment, in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, in expansion, territorial and business ties, and as 
I look down the corridors of time and with prophetic ken 
behold the grand possibilities of the future with the 
united country that knows no North, no South, I see not 
only a continuation of present business conditions, 
but a condition better and open to greater possibilities 
than any business condition this country has ever been 
permitted to enjoy. 

George A. Baird 
of the Republic lron & Steel Company was the next 
speaker. He said: 

These changed conditions, are they likely to be per- 
manent ? Of course not; nothing is permanent. Many, 
many years ago one of the old Romans, who preceded 
us on this busy earth, said, “ Tempora mutantur et nos 
matamur in illis,”’ which in Anglo-Saxon reads, “ Times 
are changed and we are changed in them.” The same 
words exactly describe the business conditions which 
the student of commercial science is studying to-day. 
There is nothing permanent, except taxes. One of the 
profoundest philosophers the world has produced, Her- 
bert Spencer, has defined life itself to be a combination 
of changes. 1 believe it was King Lear—at any rate, it 
was one of Shakespeare's characters--who said, “ World, 
world, but that thy strange mutations make us hate 
thee, life would not yield to age.” These changed con- 
ditions will change again. The period of their operation, 
and the term of their duration, are the subjects which 
engage our thoughts this time. The man in business 
does not ask himself so much, What will the harvest 
be ? as How long will this harvest last ? When will 
overproduction, or underconsumption, or lack of confi- 
dence, or some other cause or causes which destroy good 
times and bring in their place what we call hard times. 
again assert themselves ? 
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This is both an interestjng and important subject. 
The business men who recognize that the “ tides in the 
affairs of men” are not of frequent occurrence and who 
‘get in’ on this boom will make a great deal of money. 
Those who stay in too long may lose a great deal of 
money; but, on the principle that “it is better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all,” I assert 
that he who stays in too long will not have made so 
grave a blunder as will he who does not get in at all. 

We meet in our daily walk men so devoid of the san- 
guine element that they are almost willing to assert that 
there isn’t any boom; at any rate, if they admit there is 
a boom you see them reaching with both hands for the 
bell rope to ring its death knell. 


‘‘T IS AND 1 ISN’T.”’ 


One of these days we will be discussing this boom as 
one of the “has beens,” and our friends will be in the 
position of the old negro. His name was Moses. He 
was the butt of many jokes. A large part of his occupa- 
tion in life was tu take care of a law office of a well- 
known Southern attorney, Colonel Terrill. One morn 
ing the colonel startled Moses by asking him if he had 
ever seen an elephant. “Has I ever seed an elephant ? 
Well, sometimes I says I is, and sometimes I says I ain't 
ever seed an elephant. You see, colonel, it happened dis 
way: I was working down on de Widow Simkin’s old 
yeller mule, ‘ Liz, to take a turn of corn down to de 
water mill. I was riding along astraddle o’ my turn 0’ 
corn, and singing a hymn, and I dun forgot all about a 
circus coming to town dat day. All of a sudden old 
‘Liz’ frowed down one of dem long years of hern. 
Thinks I, old gal, what's the matter with you; and be- 
fore I got dat think out old ‘Liz’ frowed down de oder 
year; and den she bowed up her back and stuck down 
ler head and kicked up her heels, and, colonel, by de 
time I got de turn of corn off my neck and de dirt picked 
out of my eyes, the procession had done gone by. And 
that is why I sometimes says I is and sometimes says 
I isn’t seed an elephant.” 

Prosperity’s procession will have gone by and our 
friend will not know whether he has seen it or not. 


LONGER PERIOD OF ACTIVITY AND PROSPERITY. 


The most competent judges with whom I come in 
contact believe that business will be good for some years 
to come, and they are able to give substantial reasons 
for the faith that is in them. Their reasons, I assume, 
are “the changed conditions ”’ referred to in the subject 
I am discussing. Some of these “ conditions” are alto- 
Home supplies of manufac- 
tured products have been depleted, and factories and 
iniddlemen have been kept busy for several months run- 
hing overtime to make up the deficit, 


” 


gether new in this country. 


Heretofore in making up the deficit the momentum 
acquired in doing so has caused prices and production to 
xo too far and make a surplus to quickly depress and 
demoralize the market. 
araw 


If we were to ask an artist to 
a profile illustrating the business history of this 
country in your time and mine, that profile would show 
a series of high elevations followed immediately by deep 
depressions and separated by long stretches of prairie, 
quite swanipy in places. 

I have already said enough to indicate to you that I 
do not believe that the future profile will be one long. 
level, elevated plateau; however, I do believe that the high 
places are going to be much broader at the top. I be- 
lieve that our periods of activity and prosperity are going 
to be of longer duration. I believe that the 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR OUR PRODUCTS 


s going to fill up the swampy places and keep the busi 
ness of this country on a level of prosperity and profit 
for years to come, and indefinitely defer the time when 
the home market will be glutted as it has been in the 
past. That it will operate in this way is testified to most 
emphatically by the statistics of exports and by the order 
books of many of our large concerns. 
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ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION, 

The conditions just referred to may be classed among 
the natural ones. Another condition of importance, to 
my mind, I would call an artificial one. The elimination 
of competition by the organization of large manufactur- 
ing companies, which have been launched during the 
last year or more, will certainly have an important 
bearing, and is one of the changed conditions, the study 
of which will interest us. 

NO PANIC WITHOUT A MULTITUDE. 

I believe there cannot be a panic of any kind without 
a multitude. Certainly there is much less likelihood of a 
panic where a few are concerned than where there are 
many. A herd of cattle will stampede, each running 
simply because the others run. I am told that five or six 
cattle will not do so. A cry of fire in a crowded theatre 
will cause a mad rush and crush for the doors. The 
same cry uttered in the same building when occupied by 
15 or 20 men will simply cause them to make a search 
for the fire. 

The student of past booms of the Iron business will 
remember that, whea prices began to wane, the fear what 
some of their 30 or 40 competitors might do has led 
nearly every one of these 30 or 40 to do the very things 
that would tend most to accelerate the decline of prices. 
If a few did undertake to stem the tide and support the 
market they generally found the load too heavy for them 
to carry. 

WEAKNESS OF DISUNION, 

Competitors were so numerous that harmony of action 
was out of the question. I am disposed to believe that 
this frightened feeling. which came from the weakness of 
disunion, had as much to do with the creation of some of 
the panics of the past as any so-called overproduction 
or underconsumption. If I am right in this the markets 
of to-day have a protector in the great trade organiza- 
tions. 

TRADE COMBINATION A PROTECTOR. 


Where before hundreds of minds had to unite upon 
a line of policy, now ten are about all that are needed to 
be consulted. Weretofore, when the bottom fell out of the 
Iron market, the Hardware merchant with loaded shelves 
wus left to hold the bag. He had had no part in producing 
the panic; he was almost powerless to prevent it. The 
trade combination ought to be his best friend and his 
most faithful and powerful protector. If a curtailment 
of production be advisable we can now have it in a 
systematic and reasonable way. Heretofore, the inten- 
tions of the manufacturer were good, but disunion made 
him worse than powerless. 

But now a stronger hand holds the helm, and to the 
geod intentions toward you has been added a power 
sufficient to avert such commercial calamities as we have 
known in the past. 

THE MANUFACTURER'S ERROR. 

It was the constant study of the manufacturer to 
learn how cheaply he could produce, in order that he 
might be in a position to sell the manufactured article 
at a price less than that of his neighbor. His constant 
aim was in effect to threaten his own life with prices 
which were disastrous to the very capital which he him- 
self had invested. But to-day the conditions are differ- 
ent. At no point along the line of any manufacturer's 
market are prices exorbitant. When compared with the 
prices ruling in the so-called “ high times” in this coun- 
try, the prices for all manufacturing products to-day are 
ridiculously low; when compared with the wages that 
have followed in their wake, the earning capacity of the 
wage earner is peg rather than diminished. With 
such a healthy shefing, the proposition to-day is quite 
different from that which formerly confronted the manu- 
facturer. 

POSSIBILITIES. 


What shall we say of the future? With this great 
Government of ours directed into other lands, facing 
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problems of government in the far away East, in the 
Pearl of the Antilles and in the islands of the Pacific; 
with the great unsettled West and Northwest inviting 
the immigrant as well as the manufacturer and pro- 
ducer, the possibilities that are before us assure some 
degree of permanency. 

When Mr. Sherman, that grand old man who has been 
and is now respected by all our citizens as one of the 
greatest statesmen of the age, went into the Northwest 
and viewed the country, and upon his return seemed dis- 
satisfied with the policy of the Government in reaching 
out her arm of protection to the struggling people in the 
Philippines and in Cuba, he gave as his reason for his 
opposition to this policy of the Government that there 
were yet so many thousands of acres of untilled soil and 
of unsettled country within the domain of this union 
that generations yet unborn would have problems to 
solve without reaching out into other lands to take upon 
themselves the questions of government there. But 
when we travel through the sunny Southland and notice 
how within the past decade that dreary land has been 
transformed into a new earth, 4nd how the hum of the 
wheels of industry are heard everywhere, where ten 
years ago naught but the sighing of the wind through 
the pines could be heard, we learn in what a short time 
wondrous transformations can take place in this country. 


A ROSEATE FUTURE. 

So in conclusion let me say that I see before me the 
Nicaragua Canal cut through the isthmus upon our 
South, and the ships of the Atlantic sailing through this 
channel up into the Pacific seas, and a great seaboard 
developing upon our Pacific Coast which shall outrival 
the seaboard of the Atlantic, and the forests and the 
prairies are teeming with life, the noise of the engine 
and of the factory wheel and the rattle of the cab wheels 
are heard everywhere; new cities have been built, new 
railroads have been constructed and new inventions have 
been devised and put into effect in the Northwest and the 
West, and the Philippine Isiands and Hawaii and the 
Pearl of the Antilles and their people are assembling 
toward the close of the twentieth century in one grand 
convention, and I see them joining hands with the people 
of the East and of the North and of the South, and I 
hear the century belis ringing out the twentieth century 
and ringing in the twenty-first century, and the burden 
of the song that they sing is that prosperity hath been 
written upon our banners all the century through. 


James D. Foot 


of the Kearney & Foot Company, next addressed the 
convention. He spoke as follows: 

Let us first consider the conditions as they exist and 
the features that surround them. The most optimistic 
manufacturer or jobber in the year of 1897 and 1898 did 
not for one moment imagine the immense advance in 
business that has taken place, and is now with us and 
likely to be for six months to come, and the consensus of 
business opinion to-day is that we must for six months 
or more experience present conditions with the following 
years of business activity, but not of course up to the 
present high pressure point. Indeed we are now at the 
parting of ihe ways, when men of sound business judg 
ment on the one hand counsel conservative restraint, on 
the other hand advise free purchases at present prices, 
with a still further rise in the market to be expected. 
There are good arguments on both sides, but my time is 
too limited to bring them up for consideration. I must 
proceed to consider the 

CONDITIONS THAT SURROUND US. 

We find the markets still short of raw material and 
the finished products in about everything sold or handled 
by the Hardware and Metal trades. We have to a cer- 
tain extent a jobbers’ market, and yet the jobber cannot 
replace merchandise sold, except at a largely advanced 
cost, and the retailer in turn finds his shelves depleted 
by the consumer and is troubled to replace his stock 
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for immediate sales; not the cost of same, but inability 
to get the goods the chief factor confronting him. Rail- 
road construction and equipment, vast mining enter- 
prises, large building projects, shipbuilding, and a con- 
stantly increasing export business, are the foundations 
and environments that now uphold and surround the 
manufacturer and dealer alike. 
DULL TIMES BOUND TO COME. 

This leads us to consider the past, and we must all 
admit that there are distinct periods of prosperity rising 
to the dizzy hight of speculation and overproduction, and 
then tapering off sometimes too rapidly to years of dull 
ness and business depression. We are bound to have dull 
times again—let us hope that they may not come too 
soon. 

THE GREATEST MENACE 

to good business we now confront is the wholesale form- 
ing of combinations and consolidations in all lines of 
manufactures. Largely overcapitalized, they may in the 
present rush be able to pay dividends, but what are they 
to do when trade declines and they are left with exces 
sive capitalization, largely reduced sales, and reduced 
incomes ? They may reorganize and reduce capital, but 
many must suffer in the paring down, and indirectly gen- 
eral business will suffer. No consolidation has been ef 
fected except by the throwing out of many experienced 
men. They must find a living, and what more natural 
than for them to seek capital and develop opposition. 
They can and will find the money, and also a market for 
their goods. Perhaps too arbitrary methods on the part 
of consolidations toward the trade will make the trade 
free buyers of the opposition. Overproduction will fol- 
low as a natural result and after that the crash. 


ON A FALSE BASIS. 

This is not a pleasant argument for me to make, and 
I wish I could feel there was little fact in what I say. 
From my point of view business through trusts and com- 
bines is on a false basis—the past shows failure after 
failure with business conducted on these lines. Since the 
time that France tried to syndicate its railroads many 
years ago up to the present there has been but one com- 
bine of purely home growth to stand the test of time 
the Standard Oil Company. That has succeeded on a 
pusiness basis, and I think principally because it came 
into being with a new product; grew up with it, de- 
veloped it in all its branches, obtained railroad conces- 
sions not granted to its competitors, and gradually forced 
itself into a position where competition was impossible, 
owing to special concessions conceded it and a complete 
knowledge of the product it marketed. 


IMMEDIATE PROSPERITY NOTWITHSTANDING. 

Years of prosperity are undoubtedly ahead of us— the 
development of the far East, our entrance into the mar 
kets of the continnent, the African and South American 
countries, all point to increased business which will help 
to keep our mills and factories going, but back of it all is 
that menace to healthy business conditions—the all ab- 
sorbing trust, combine or consolidation. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the executive session, which opened up the pro- 
ceedings of Wednesday afternoon, J. H. Newman, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association, 
who was present by invitation, and who spoke briefly 
at the morning session, made the following address, in 
which he spoke of the good work accomplished by his 
association: 

I have to tender my sincere thanks for the very cor 
dial reception you have given me, as president of the 
Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Our association was formed on January 10 of this 
year. For some time past it was felt by the leading 
houses of Canada that some decisive steps should be 
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taken to bring the jobbers together for two purposes: 
‘To promote good will toward each other, and to draw 
closer the jobber and the manufacturer. 

A great many of the manufacturers of Canada were 
selling direct to the retail trade, at the same time selling 
the jobber, the margin of profit to the latter being alto- 
gether too small. 

Our constitution and by-laws are substantially the 
same as yours; in fact, I can safely assert that we could 
not in any way improve your by-laws, although we 
wrestled with the subject for one whole day. 

I take this opportunity of tendering my sincere thanks 
to Mr. Fernley, your estimable secretary, for the assist- 
We have now been in existence for 
some ten months, and have already in that short space 
of time accomplished much. We have secured better 
margins in many lines of goods, which previously were 
almost invariably handled without any profit. We have 
still much to accomplish, and we look forward with great 
confidence to the future, as far as the Hardware trade 
is concerned. 


ance he gave us. 


We have not so much endeavored to govern our own 
selling prices, but to clearly and definitely present our 
position to the leading manufacturers, and almost with- 
out exception have been met in a fair and equitable 
manner. I know that it is often a common and frequent 
assertion that the jobbers’ day is over, but I do not for 
one moment believe the statement. The jobber is neces- 
sary to the manufacturer. Especially is this the case in 
a young country like the Dominion of Canada, where we 
spread over such a vast territory, stretching from the 
Atlantic in the East to the Pacific in the West, and 
where the cost of distributing goods is so expensive. 
Our entire population is about 5,500,000, smaller than the 
population of the State of New York. 

One object that we have kept before us during the 
year is the absolute necessity of securing and maintain- 
ing a margin of profit for the jobber. This I think we 
are getting to understand, and receiving the hearty co- 
operation of the members of our association. 

But I must not prolong my remarks. I came here by 
invitation, and intend to listen and gain what I am sure 
will prove valuable information to our association. 

I again thank you for your kind invitation, and trust 
your deliberations will result in much good. 


The Smoker. 

A largely attended and thoroughly enjoyable smoker 
was held on Wednesday evening at the Monongahela 
Hlouse. Much credit is due for its success to John W. 
Hubbard and the committee of which he was chairman. 
who were indefatigable in their courtesies to the guests 
of the Pittsburgh manufacturers. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


‘The session was devoted to the consideration of busi- 
ness matters, such as the reports made by the various 
committees. No action was taken of any special im- 
portance. 


A. Asher Smith 


of Sydney, Australia, indent merchant and manufac- 
turers’ representative, and representative of the Aus- 
tralian Hardware Association to the recent Commercial 
Congress in Philadelphia, was introduced to the conven- 
tion and made an address which was frequently inter- 
rupted Sy applause, as follows: 

I thank you very heartily, indeed, for the kind man 
ner in which you have received the expression from your 
President. I can assure you that it is with the utmost 
gratification that I am able to be present at this gather- 
ing. As an ironmonger, as we call them in England 
and Australia, it is a pleasure for me to meet those en- 
gaged in the same business in other parts of the world, 
and it will be pleasant for you to learn that the goods 
manufactured by American manufacturers are daily be- 
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coming more and more interesting to us in Australia. It 
is an absolute fact, gentlemen, that we regard America, 
in a very large measure, as the future source of our sup- 
plies in the Hardware trade. What we do want the 
manufacturer to do is to regard Australia as part of his 
domestic trade, and treat us in the same liberal spirit in 
which he treats his domestic trade—that is, as I under- 
stand it. 

Now, we are a very long way off, and it is more difficult 
for us to estimate our requirements than it is for you, 
gentlemen; therefore, we are at a disadvantage, com- 
pared to yourselves. At the same time, if the American 
manufacturer will only give to the question of shipping 
facilities the attention which is necessary and advisable, 
I am perfecily sure that the distance which separates 
Australia from America will be very much lessened. As 
I say, there is a disposition, a feeling, in Australia, en- 
tirely in favor of the American manufacturer, and it 
would not be difficult for the American manufacturer to 
extend his operations in that country. 

As I have said before, gentlemen, it is very pleasant 
for me to have had the opportunity of addressing a few 
words to such a gathering as this is, and I hope that in 
the future in Australia we will feel more closely related 
to the Hardware dealers in America. 


VISIT TO EDGAR THOMSON STEEL WORKS, WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, ETC. 


Thursday afternoon the members of the association 
and their friends, manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
representatives, were taken by special train on the Penn- 
syivania Railroad to the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. They witnessed the 
blowing of several heats in the converting department, 
many seeing the process of making Bessemer Steel for 
the first time. Thence they were taken to the blooming 
mill and afterward to the rail mill. Everything was op- 
«rating smoothly, and the visitors were profuse in their 
expressions of admiration at the manner in which the 
huge masses of Steel were deftly handled by mechanical 
appliances with few men visible. 

On returning to the train refreshments were served 
en route to the works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, at East Pittsburgh. A hasty trip was 
made through these works, which are of great extent, 
and areinthemselves a strikingexample of the wonderful 
development of the electrical business, one of the newest 
industries of this era cf material and scientific progress. 

The return trip to Pittsburgh was made by way of the 
west bank of the Monongahela River, for the purpose 
of giving the excursionists a view of the great Home- 
stead works of the Carnegie Steel Company, as well as 
the widely known establishment of Jones & Laughlins 
end other important Iron and Steel plants in that local- 
ity. 

THE CASH DISCOUNT—SHOULD IT BE 
ABOLISHED ? 


One of the most interesting features of the entire con- 
vention was the discussion of “ The Cash Discount 
Should it be Abolished ?” to which Thursday evening 
was devoted. The session was open to manufacturers, 
who were invited to participate in the discussion. Pres- 
ident Bishop occupied the chair, and most ably directed 
the proceedings, skillfully drawing forth additional con- 
tributions to the discussion and preventing the interest 
from flagging. Following is an abstract of the remarks 
inade by the several speakers, and the text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the convention, which ended the discus- 


sion: 


A. D. CLINCH OF NEW York: The time of this conven 
iion Cannot more profitably be employed than in a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject, cash discounts. All man- 
ufacturers should be asked to incorporate in their terms 
of sales a cash discount of not less than 2 per cent. This 
condition should be readily granted by the manufacturers 
because it would be no burden on them, for they can em- 
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brace it in their estimated costs, and when their custom- 
ers do Lot take advange of it they receive the additional 
proht. 

To the jobbers it is of paramount importance that the 
manufacturers make these terms, because, as no doubt it 
is the experience of all, a very small proportion of our 
customers take advantage of the cash discounts, and 
consequently the cash discounts in purchasing show a 
very handsome profit in themselves. 

But to make the profit more possible it will be neces- 
sary for the National Hardware Association to secure 
the co-operation of all its members. 

The terms I would recommend are: On all purchases 
between the 1st and 15th of the month, 2 per cent. for 
cash if paid for not later than the 20th of the current 
month, and all purchases between the 15th and the end 
of the menth, 2 per cent. for cash if paid for not later 
than the 10th of the succeeding month. 

It is only just to the jobbers that these conditions 
should prevail, because, I believe, it is the experience of all 
tbat there are many customers who have to be carried 
along, and the cash discounts ‘in purchasing will in part 
pay for the extra risks and trouble. 

Cuas. W. Emery oF INDIANAPOLIS: My idea is (and I 
speak personally and from what I have heard) that the 
manufacturers feel that a 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 
days is a tax upon the business which they desire to elim- 
inate. .A 2 per cent. cash in 10 days, or net 60 days, is a 
discount at the rate of 15 per cent. per year. They ob- 
ject to giving 15 per cent. a year when they can borrow 
money at 6 per cent. or less to carry accounts until they 
wature. 

I believe that a majority of jobbers look at the 2 per 
eent. which they have been getting for discounting their 
bills in 10 days after they are billed as a source of in- 
come. 

If you make the terms net cash in 30 days the jobber 
who in the past has been discounting his bills has no 
fdvantage over his slow-paying competitor. I believe 
that tuis is another inroad into the income of the jobber 
which cannot be overlooked or ignored, and should not 
be conceded without a united protest upon our part. 

FRANK L, CLARK OF PITTSBURGH: It seems to me it 
does not make much difference whether goods are sold 
on 30, 60 or 90 days; it is always figured in the cost of 
making goods. Where 2 per cent. discount is allowed, 
the 2 per cent. is akways figured in the cost. In my opin- 
ion we would all fare better if everybody was on a cash 
basis. 

R. W. SHAPLEIGH OF Sr. Louis: I don’t believe the 
manufacturers recognize the condition that exists 
with the jobbing trade in changing their terms so uni- 
versally. It is a rather difficult matter to adapt our- 
selves to the changed conditions. 

H. B. Lupton or PITTsBURGH: As the matter appears 
to me, it is a mere matter of interest. Sixty days and 2 
per cent. off, 10 days, is a relic of 12 and 15 per cent. 
money. Allowing 2 per cent. in 10 days—that is, 2 per 
cent. interest—we are allowing for 50 days’ use of money; 
that is, 14 per cent. a year. That is more of an interest, 
putting it flatly upon that basis, than the manufacturer 
feels he can pay. If he cannot get money at less than 
14 per cent. he had better go out of the business. 

CuHas. M. BIDDLE Or PHILADELPHIA: I| think it is a 
xood time for the National Hardware Association to take 
up this subject of credits. I think that we might be able 
to shorten the credits and possibly adopt a 30-day basis, 
but I think the way the manufacturers have done it is 
going at it in the wrong way. 

I thirz that eventually the manufacturers that are 
how attempting to get 30 days will find that they will 
fail to get their returns in 30 days, and they will adopt 
some system giving an extra discount. 

Joun B. VARICK OF MANCHESTER, N. H.: I think we 
are rather going backward, as far as prompt payments 
are concerned. History repeats itself. After the Civil 
War everything was prosperous. They got down to a 
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hard casl basis almost invariably. Well, as times 
changed a little, they did not change the price so much 
they began to offer 60 and 90 days and four months. 
During these prosperous times we might get along very 
well on 30 days, but I think it will defeat itself. 

L. I. GARRETT OF TAUNTON, MaAss.: I know that the 
sentimept among the manufacturers is in favor of this 
charge; but that has not prevented me from saying to 
them what I should say to you, that I don’t believe that 
the step they have taken is very well advised or properly 
caken. 

There ought to be some reasonably sharp line of de- 
mareation between the mun who pays his bills promptly 
and the man who does not. If you keep your eyes on 
your bad debts and figure them out you will find that the 
man who fails upon you is the man to whom you have 
extended long time. 

R. A. KiRK OF St. PAUL: This I regard as a subject of 
a great deal of importance. It is a policy of the manu- 
facturers that we will have to meet for some time to 
come. The prominent thing for us to consider is what 
will we do to meet this issue? 

The new terms proposed are simply lifting the price 
of goods one peg higher and we must keep pace with it, 
and as we come to sell our goods we should bear in mind 
that those goods have gone up. 

Whetker it is practicable or not in some locations for 
the jobbers to adopt 30 days terms or not I cannot say. 
It may be in certain localities this can be done. It can- 
not be done universally. It cannot be done in the section 
of country from which I come. 

JAMES D. Foot or NEw YorK: I wish to put myself on 
record as indorsing to a great extent what has been said 
by Mr. Garrett. Where money is plentiful cash discount 
is not desirable, but I think at all times there should be a 
proper cash discount. Make that what you will, but 
somethin, definite should be figured on. 

W. T. GRAHAM OF CHICAGO: I have not anything to 
say upon this subject particularly, except to state that 
che regular terms in selling Tin Plate to-day are as they 
have been for many years—1 per cent. for cash in 10 
days. 

It has occurred to my mind that this cash discount is 
solmetiing of a trade discount. I think that that might 
as well Le taken into consideration. I think the discount 
varies in the different trades. There is another thing 
that might appeal to me in our own business, and that is 
the question of credit. We would have some difficulty 
in settling some questions we have to settle if our terms 
were absolutely 30 days without any discount for shorter 
payment. 

W. W. SUPPLEE OF PHILADELPHIA: I believe, gentle- 
men, that reducing the time to 30 days without any cash 
discount is one of the greatest hardships that could be 
placed on the Eiaidware trade. 

It is impossible for the average retail trade to pay in 
30 days: you are obliged to carry them. 

I think we might disabuse our minds of making it 
practicable in the various sections of our country to bring 
our customers to 30 days. 

Resolution. 

The following resolution was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote, notwithstanding the fact that many mem 
bers privately expressed their belief that the trend of the 
times is toward the shortening of terms and the abolition 
of all discounts for cash payment: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Hard- 
ware Association that the discount of 2 per cent. for 
cash, ten days, formerly given by the manufacturers of 
Steel and Iron goods be not construed as bank interest, 
but as a premium for prompt payment and an insurance 
or protection of credits, and further, that such or similar 
discount be retained where still allowed, and that we 
urge its restoration where it has been discontinued. 

On request of several members the president asked for 
a vote of the manufacturers present on the resolution 
adopted, and it was unanimously approved by them with 
one exception. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


Considerabie routine business came up for attention 
at this session, but the most important matter was the 
election of oflicers. The following were the choice of the 
convention for the positions respectively stated: 

PRESIDENT. 
John Bindley, Pittsburgh. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Rk. W. Shapleigh, St. Louis. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Brace Hayden, San Francisco. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. R. Belknap, Louisville, three years. 
P’. E. Strauss, Boston, one year. 
J, D. Moore, Birmingham, Ala., one year. 

The Executive Committee met shortly afterward and 
re-elected T. James Fernley of Philadelphia secretary- 
treasurer, 


Presentation to Mr. Bishop. 


\ pleasant episode was the presentation, by W. W. 
Supplee, in behalf of the association, of a gavel to Mr. 
Bishop, the retiring president, as a memento of his serv 
ices in that capacity. The gavel is of the conventional 
pattern, and is the one with which the first session was 
called to order under Mr. Bishop's official tenure. It 
Was subsequently ornamented with a broad gold band 
bearing a suitable inscription. 

The administration of Mr. Bishop was an eminently 
wise and successful one. Not only did the manner in 
which he discharged his arduous duties meet with the 
enthusiastic approval of the members, but in his conduct 
of the office and contact with the membership he wou 
their warm personal regard. The demands of his own 
business compelled him to refuse the re-election which 
would have been accorded him. 


Work for the Coming Year. 


The principal business of the session on Friday after- 
noon was the discussion of special features of work 
which it is desirable for the officers to take up during the 
coming year. A number of suggestions were made, but 
ost stress was laid ou the desirability of inducing man- 
ufacturers not to insist ou the shortening of terms and 


the withdrawal of the cash discount. 
Richmond Selected. 


After a spirited contest. several cities desiring the 
privilege of entertaining the association next year, the 
advocates ot Richmond, Va., were successful in securing 


the most votes for their historic city. 
Resolutions of Thanks. 


Resolved. That the thanks of the National Hardware 
Association are due and are hereby tendered to the 
manufacturers of Pittsburgh, and especially to their 
Entertainment Committee, for the most generous hos- 
pitality bestowed upon us during our stay in this great 
and enterprising city of Pittsburgh. We shall carry with 
us for all time a most hearty appreciation of the courte- 
sies extended. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Hardware 
Association be hereby tendered to R. M. Repp of the 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Company of Pittsburgh for his 
most efficient services as railroad secretary of the con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are here- 
bv tendered to J. H. Van Newkirk of the Russell-Erwin 
Mfg Company for his efficient services as general sec- 
retary of this convention. 

Resolved. That the thanks of this association are here- 
by tendered to the managers of the Monongahela House, 
who have so efficiently provided for our entertainment 
during our stay in this city 

Resolved. That the thanks of this association are here- 
by tendered to the jobbers of the cities of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny for the beautiful badges which we are 
now wearing, and which we shall cherish as a token of 


their appreciation 
The convention then formally adjourned to meet in 
Richmond, Va., in 1900. 
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JOHN BINDLEY. 

John Bindley was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 26, 
1846. He was the son of John C. Bindley, a prominent 
builder in those days, and his ancestors were the genuine 
old English stock. He attended the schools of Pitts 
burgh, and entered the employ of John England, in the 
Hardware business, June 2, 1862. In 1868 he became as- 
sociated with Mr. England as a partner, under the firm 
name of England & Bindley, and so continued until 1877. 
when he purchased Mr. England’s interest and assumed 
the entire ownership and management of the concern, 
which then became the Bindley Hardware Company. 
The firm were incorporated under that style in 1890, since 
which time he has had associated with him several of his 





JOHN BINDLEY, 
President National;Hardware Association. 


assistants. The company now occupy a prominent place 
in the Hardware business of the country. 

Mr, Bindley has accumulated large real estate in- 
terests and other means outside of the Hardware busi- 
ness. He is noted for his responses to appeals for char- 
ity, always bearing in mind the injunction regarding the 
left hand not knowing what the right hand doeth. He is 
a director in the Duquesne National Bank, as well as in 
the firm of Marland, Neely & Co., Limited (Bolt and 
Nut manufacturers of Pittsburgh), also of the Duquesne 
Club, and is actively engaged in other business enter- 
prises. He devotes some of his time to the advancement 
of literature, and is a director of the Bishop Bowman In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh, a very prominent educational in- 
stitution for young ladies. He is also an associate mem- 
ber of the Art Club of Pittsburgh, and is interested in 
many undertakings for the advancement of music. He 
is president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

He was one of the creators and for several years 
president of the Western Pennsylvania Exposition So- 
ciety, to which the city of Pittsburgh made a land grant 
of property worth over $1,000,000, and on which were 
erected buildings for permanent exposition purposes, by 
the citizens of Pittsburgh, which cost over $600,000. He 
is in the front rank in enterprises for the upbuilding and 
progress’ of the city, and is esteemed as one of its most 
influential and representative citizens. 
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THE BANQUET. 


The three days’ convention of the association was 
prought to a happy termination on Friday evening by & 
banquet tendered the members by the Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers. It was given in the large banquet hall of the 
Hotel Schenley, the finest hotel in Pittsburgh. It is lo- 
eated about 2 miles from the heart of the city, imme- 
diately beside Carnegie Institute, Schenley Park and the 
Phipps Conservatory. The surroundings are delightful, 
and the hotel contains every modern convenience. It is 
specially suitable for large gatherings, but the capacity 
of the banquet hall was taxed to the utmost to accom- 
modate the members of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion and other guests who were present to partake of the 
banquet. 

As early as 7 o’clock the guests began to gather, and 
by 8 o’clock the lobby of the hotel was completely filled 
up, and advantage was taken of the opportunity to ex- 
change greetings between old friends, and also to make 
new ones. At 8.30 the doors of the banquet hall were 
thrown open and the guests filed in to their respective 
places. Attendants held large cards, each with a letter 
designating the particular table, and the guests found 
their places without difficulty, and there was no con- 
fusion. A verse of the grand old hymn “ America” was 
sung by the guests standing, after which they were 
seated and the banquet commenced. The courses were 
served in splendid manner, music being discoursed by 
an orchestra located upon a small stage at one side of 
the hall. 

At the eastern end of the hall is a large balcony, in 
which were seated a number of the wives and women 
friends of members, who viewed the proceedings with 
much interest. A light lunch, with wine, was served to 
the ladies during the course of the banquet in the main 
hall. 
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Early in the afternoon a definite promise had been 
secured that Andrew Carnegie would attend the ban- 
quet at the close of the performance of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, at which he was also pres- 
ent. The reception accorded Mr. Carnegie was a most 
enthusiastic one, and showed the high esteem in which 
he is held by the Pittsburgh manufacturers. Imme- 
diately upon his entrance the band struck up “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” the members standing. Mr. Carnegie was 
then seated between H. H. Bishop, ex-president of the 
National Hardware Association, and John Bindley, the 
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new president, when the banquet proceeded, and was 
brought to a close about 11 p.m. 

After cigars had been lighted, John W. Hubbard, 
master of ceremonies, called the assemblage to order, 
and introduced Judge Joseph Buflington of the United 
States District Court of Pittsburgh, who had been ap- 
pointed toastmaster. Judge Buffington, in a very few 
happy and appropriate remarks, introduced as the first 
speaker of the evening H. H. Bishop, ex-president, who 
made the following address: 


Speech of H. H. Bishop. 


It is a well-known saying that ‘**‘Some men are born 
to greatness, some achieve greatness, some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” I might paraphrase it and say, 
‘*Some men are born to honors, some achieve honors, and 
some have honors thrust upon them.” 

I feel that I may safely say that I am one upon whom 
honors have been thrust this evening, and without just 
desert upon my part, but solely by virtue of the honor 
which has been conferred upon me by my friends and 
co-laborers of the National Hardware Association. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS. 


We have been the guests of the manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh during our brief stay within its walls. The 
hospitality which is characteristic of you, our hosts, has 
on this occasion outdone itself, and reaches a fitting 
climax in the feast which we have but just concluded. 
Our days with you have been one round of delight, and 
we thank you for it. We appreciate more than the acts 
of hospitality the good will, the kindly feeling, the friend- 
ship that has prompted these acts. We welcome it as an 
evidence of friendly relations between you as manufac- 
turers and ourselves as merchants, which our associa- 
tion has during the five years of its existence unceasingly 
labored to bring about. It encourages us to believe that 
even better understandings may exist between us in the 
future regarding our respective needs, and that we may 
work together, hand in hand, for the uprooting of evil, 
the building up of good in our business customs. 


PHENOMENAL PROSPERITY. 


We are nearing the close of a year of unexampled 
prosperity. Iam told privately that perhaps no city in 
the country has experienced its benefits to as great an 
extent as your own city of Pittsburgh, and no individ- 
ual citizens of Pittsburgh to the same extent as you who 
are directly interested in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. We congratulate you upon this happy condition of 
affairs. We rejoice with you in your prosperity, and 
hope that it may continue for a longer period, as now 
seems probable. 

NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


The year just past has witnessed to an astonishing de- 
gree—some might say, to an alarming degree—an evolu- 
tion in business. I refer to the amalgamation of large in- 
terests from many parts into one whole, single corpora- 
tions controlling the product of many, competitive manu- 
facturers joining hands and working as a unit. As com- 
pared with the last ten years of strife and combat this is, 
without question, a new order of things. Being new, it 
must attract the attention of all thoughtful men. Those 
of us who are not admitted to your inner counsels can 
only surmise the cause which has led to this evolution. 
We are charitable enough to think that it is only a pur- 
suance of nature’s first law, self preservation. We can 
see possibilities, however, that after this preservation of 
self has been safely accomplished, another characteristic 
of humanity may obtain the upper hand, and that is 
greed. We can see a possible temptation to consideration 
of self only and ignoring or belittling the just rights of 
merchants, employees and the general public. On the 
other hand, we can see great possibilities for good to all 
concerned. Capital, whether mercantile or manufactur- 
ing, can obtain good returns. Labor, whether of the 
brain or of the hands, may be better rewarded than ever. 
The general public in no way injured. But of most im- 
portance is the possibility of putting the United States of 
America 

IN A COMMANDING POSITION 


in the commercial world. We are justly proud of our 
country, of its brain and brawn. We point to the ad- 
mitted fact that the laboring classes of America are bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, better housed, than those of any 
nation on the globe. This, too, with the conditions that 
have ruled in the past. We can see possible economies 
that will elevate this class to an even higher point, and 
make our claim a still more solid one. 

As merchants, we appreciate most keenly the neces- 
sity that the laboring classes should have buying power. . 
This can only be possible by 
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STEADY EMPLOYMENT AT REMUNERATIVE WAGES. 


We therefore appeal to all organized bodies of manufac- 
turers, to all large corporations, to so shape their policies 
that the just rights of labor may be fully conserved, 
with the belief that it will go a long way toward quiet- 
ing the social unrest so much in evidence in the past, and 
removing from the arena of politics a question which 
has no place there, but which is simply one of business 
economy. 
The history of the 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 


whose members are your guests this evening, is perhaps 
well known to most of those present, but I cannot refrain 
from seizing the opportunity presented on this occasion 
to call attention to its aims, which by constant reitera- 
tion may be impressed upon your minds. Organized in 
1894, its constitution declares that its object shall be 
“the promotion of more friendly business relations and 
mutual confidence and good will toward each other and 
with manufacturers.” 

This object has been persistently followed by its of- 
ficers during the five years of its existence. The in- 
creased membership, the large attendance on the oc- 
easion of this, its fifth annual convention, cannot but 
bear convincing testimony that their efforts have not 
been entirely futile. 

It is organized on broad lines, and as has been stated 
on numerous occasions by its former and most honor- 
able president, advocates a ** High Standard of Business 
Methods’ for merchant and manufacturer alike. By a 
high standard is meant an honorable standard, an un- 
selfish standard. It frowns upon sharp practice, deceit 
and all ctler evils that have crept into business customs. 
It stands for a new order of things. 


A HIGH STANDARD. 


Kecently in conversation with an old time merchant, 
who is highly respected and honored by his competitors, 
he told me an ineident of his early career, which inter- 
ested me exceedingly. 

It was the custom in those days for buyers to come 
to the market to purchase their goods. Traveling sales- 
men were unknown. On one occasion this gentleman 
met at his hotel a merchant from the interior, who had 
come to the city for the purchase of supplies, whom he 
recognized as the customer of a competing house. He 
entered into conversation with him, and they walked 
down the street together. In due course they reached the 
store where my informant was employed, and paused a 
moment to conclude the conversation in which they were 
engaged, and shortiy separated, the interior merchant 
going into the store of the competitor, and the clerk enter- 
ing his own place of business. Shortly afterward the 
proprietor spoke to him thus: “ James, did not I see you 
with Mr. Rawlins a few moments ago in front of the 
store?” “ Yes, sir.” “I hope you did not make any ef- 
fort to induce him to come in and purchase his supplies 
from us.’ “I did not, sir, for I understood your 
wishes.” “That was right, James. Mr. Rawlins is a 
customer of Mr. Jones, and it would be highly dishonor- 
able for us to make any effort to take him away from 
him. He would not do such a thing to us.” 

Fancy an occurrence of that kind in the present day. 
Even the National Hardware Association is not prepared 
to go to that extreme, so that I must amend my claim 
that it stands for a new order of things to read, a par- 
tial restoration of the old order of things. 


AN UNBEARABLE CONDITION, 


Improbable as the incident which I have just related 
may see, it must be acknowledged that since then the 
pendulum had swung to the opposite side, and that the 
eld tine honor and chivalry of business men has been 
well nigh lost sight of. The mad struggle for personal 
gain has brought prosperity to a few, ruin to the many, 
ubtil the condition has become unbearable, and must be 
improved. 

Occasions like this are a move in the right direction. 
They draw closer together those who have been sepa- 
rated by misunderstanding, distrust and petty jealousies. 
‘They broaden the minds of all who take part in them, 
and must inevitably produce good results. Each genera- 
tien of business men is called upon to solve new prob- 
lews. Each generation should be an 


IMPROVEMENT UPON ITS PREDECESSORS. 


Let us, then, as merchants and manufacturers realize 
the responsibility that is placed upon us, and go forth 
from tae feast so bountifully set before us, determined 
that ovr future course shall be in the line of restoring 
some of that old time consideration for the rights of 
others which has gradually dropped out of sight, that 
we will work together to the attainment of a high place 
in the commercial world, to the glorification and progress 
ef our manufacturers, our merchants and our country. 
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Address of Andrew Carnegie. 

At the close of Mr. Bishop’s remarks, which were fol- 
lowed with much interest and punctuated with frequent 
applause, the toastmaster arose and announced that 
there was present one who had endeared himself in the 
hearts of the Pittsburgh people as no other man ever 
had. He closed by introducing Andrew Carnegie, who 
was accorded an even more enthusiastic reception than 
when he first came into the hall. It was fully five min- 
utes before order could be restored so that Mr. Carnegie 
could be heard. In substance he spoke as follows: 

The great secret of making an after dinner speech is 
not knowing what you are going to say. Your retiring 
president has just entertained you, and the fact is I 
don’t know where I am at. I was invited here as a 
guest. Now I must turn around and play the host as a 
Pittsburgh manufacturer. I never had a greater pleas- 
ure than welcoming and gazing on such an audience of 
fine looking men. I recognize in you a band of multi- 
millionaires, and you want me to tell you how to dispose 
of your well earned wealth. I would advise you to in- 
close a postage stamp and you can readily procure the 
pamphlet of ‘“* Gospel of Wealth.” 

Now, gentlemen, 1 don’t want to play preacher here. 
I want to have a good time. I will be pleased if this 
enjoyable condition continues, for “ we won’t go home 
till morning.” I am delighted to hear from your ex- 
president that you are sharing the present prosperity. 
This reminds me of a story. There was once a man trav- 
eling through the highlands of Scotland. He stopped at 
a public place for a drink and asked for some whisky 
and water. When the drink was given him, and after 
taking some of it, he asked whether the whisky or water 
was put in first. He was told that he would get to it 
after a while, at the bottom of the glass. I am glad 
prosperity is with the wholesale Hardwaremen. They 
no doubt have a stock on hand, and the men here are 
congratulating themselves that they have “seen eur 
sales agent and that they are not sending their custom- 
ers to Smith.” There was a time when steel rails were 
$16.50 a ton and billets were $15. Now it is different. I 
think I am now beginning to taste at the bottom of the 
glass. 


PITTSBURGH A CENTER. 


You honor me by making Pittsburgh your gathering 
place. Although there is a veil of modesty some people 
call smoke over the city, it is the chief jewel of the 
town. My friend from Memphis says we are in the 
North; people from Cleveland say we are in the South; 
Philadelphia, that good old Quaker city, says we are in 
the West, while Chicago says we are in the East. We 
greet you all from the North, South, East and West, and 
you have found us in neither direction, but we are rightly 
banked up in the city. She is the center of so many 
things. I am delighted to know that in your estimation 
she is the center for presidents also. It is said that some 
men are born great, others have greatness thrust upon 
them, and some are born in Ohio. 


HARDWARE A VERY BROAD TERM 


Since 1 have sat down I have learned much about the 
Hardware business; in fact, more than I ever knew. 
When I was a boy Locks, Keys and Hinges were classed 
as Hardware. Much now turns on the Aifges. I am 
surprised at the monopolistic spirit shoWh by the Hard- 
waremen. In this age typewriters and sewing machines 
are classed as Hardware. You are the worst body of ex- 
pansionists I ever Knew. 


PHILANTHROPY. AND STEEL, 

You hear a great deal about philanthropists. They 
say it Means a man with too much money and too little 
sense. It is ditficult to name a calling more virtuous 
and beneficial than selling as much of our iron and steel 
as you can. You can’t be far off from being a true phi- 
lanthropist if you do this. Remember that you keep stéel 
as the base article which you can supplement with wood, 
bone and ivory. There was once a farmer whom I saw 
shaking hands with President Lincoln. The farmer said 
he had walked from Iowa. He said to the President: 
“Mr. Lincoln, I have come to shake hands with you be- 
cause I trusted in you and God since the war started.” 
The President replied: “I hope you were at least half 
right.” As long as you continue to use steel from Pitts- 
burgh. and not more than one-half steel, the story of 
President Lincoln will never have a better application. 

Since you have come here you have looked at every- 
thing and henored us. Yon can’t henor a Pittsburgher 
withont honoring the entire city. You have elected one 
of our best citizens, one of our foremost business men, a 
man of whom we are all proud, as your next president. 
If you ever come here again do not forget that we will 
iike to renew this delightful acquaintance. I thank you. 
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When Mr. Carnegie had concluded the assemblage 
arose and sung several verses of “* He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” when Mr. Carnegie, after shaking hands with 
a few particular friends, retired. Mr. Carnegie had 
hardly left the banquet hall when a member arose and 
made the motion that he be declared an hororary mem- 
ber of the National Hardware Association. The motion 
Was seconded and put to the members by the new presi- 
dent, John Bindley, and carried by a unanimous rising 
vote. Mr. Carnegie has the distinction of being the first 
honorary member of the National Hardware Association. 


Geo. T. Oliver’s Address. 
The then 
formerly of the Oliver Wire Company and Oliver & Sny- 


toastmaster introduced Geo. T. Oliver, 


der Steel Company, who spoke as follows: 


The middleman, otherwise known as the jobber, was 
one of the first products of civilization. No, Mr. Toast- 
master, I did not say one of the worst products, I said 
“one of the first products.” In his original or savage 
state man had no need of any intermediate agency in the 
transaction of business. In that happy time, when one 
man had what another man wanted, the two simply met 
and held a short discussion on the subject of ownership. 
At the close of this discussion there was usually only 
one man left, and he walked away with the property; 
but as the relation between man and man became more 
complex, and money, or its equivalent, made its appear- 
ance as a factor in the interchange of property, the neces- 
sity arose for some agency by which buyer and seller 
could be brought together, and gradually this interme- 
diate agent took up the practice of buying from both 
parties, and in turn selling his purchases at a profit to 
whoever wanted them. This was the first merchant, 
the first man who bought to sell again, and, gentlemen of 
the National Hardware Association, this first merchant, 
clothed only in the leaves of the forest, with the shade 
of a widespreading tree for his warehouse, was your 
logical and legitimate progenitor. 


THE SOURCE OF A NATION’S WEALTH AND POWER. 


From that date to this the importance of a nation, 
outside of mere military or brute power, has always 
been commensurate with the importance of its mercan- 
tile or commercial class in the scale of society. It was 
commerce which made the Phoenicians the richest of all 
ancient peoples. It was the commerce of Venice which 
made her the ruler of the Adriatic, and brought to her 
watery streets in countless ships the golden wealth of 
the Orient. It was the wealth brought by the commerce 
of the Dutch Republic that turned her sand dikes into 
gardens, that enabled her stout burghers to resist for 80 
years the mighty power of Spain, and that won for her 
merchant princes at once the respect and envy of the ar- 
rogant nobles of surrounding nations. England owes 
her marvelous advancement and present prosperity at 
least as much to the commercial instinct of her people 
as to the undaunted valor of her soldiers and sailors. 


THE BUILDERS OF A NATION. 


And you, gentlemen, and men like you, side by side 
with the farmer and the manufacturer, have done your 
full share to bring this country of ours to its present 
condition of almost unchallenged supremacy in the com- 
mercial world. In the conquest of the West you have 
followed close upon the steps of the pioneer, and the 
country store was invariably a close neighbor of the first 
log cabin. It was largely through the efforts of your 
class that the land is now settled from ocean to ocean 
and that the great American desert has been turned into 
a fertile country, covered with smiling farmsteads and 
populous cities. 


THE DAWN OF AN EPOCH, 


But more than this is needed. Heretofore you have 
confined your efforts largely to internal commerce. No 
set of merchants ever became truly great by trading 
Jack Knives with each other. We cannot attract wealth 
to our country simply by transferring money or goods 
from our right hand to our left. We must look abroad; 
we must have a great merchant marine. The fortunes 
of war have thrown into our hands, and brought within 
the sphere of our influence, lands far away from our 
shores, the trade of which must be brought under our in- 
fiuence and control. While*there may be grave doubts 
In the minds of some earnest and thoughiful citizens as 
to the wisdom of acquiring this additional territory, and 
taking all the responsibility of this additional popula- 
tion, this is not the question which should now be dis- 
cussed. The Government of our country has already 
taken that responsibility: it is a question of the past. 
What we shall do with them—how we shall govern them 
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—or whether we shall govern them at all or not—are also 
questions which should not now be discussed. They are 
questions of the future. Every sentiment of patriotism, 
every inspiration of American manhood, demands that 
the consideration of all such questions be postponed until 
the last armed Tagal has thrown away his gun and rev- 
erently saluted the flag of our country as it waves un- 
challenged over the pacified islands. But whatever dis- 
position is finally made of them, the events of the past 
year have bound us to these islands by bonds which can 
never be broken, and those bonds the future must 
strengthen, and not weaken. We must have unques- 
tioned control of the trade of the islands, and our trade 
must spread from them to the furthest limits of Asia 
and the islands of the sea. We must send to them our 
American goods floating in American ships. Marvelous 
as has been our development in the century that is just 
closing, it will seem but small when looked back upon 
by our children and our children’s children in the cen- 
tury to come. 


Mr. Oliver’s remarks were listened to with close atten- 
tion, and his statement as to the policy which should be 
pursued by this country with reference to the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands evidently was in accord 
with the views of a great majority of his hearers, as he 
was accorded most hearty applause. 


Fraternal Relations Between Shippers and Railroads. 


The next speaker on the list was William Gibson, 
Pittsburgh Superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, who spoke as follows: 

Yesterday evening when I promised Mr. Lupton to 
make a very short speech on the fraternal relations be- 
tween shippers and railroads, it did not occur to me to 
ask whether he meant the normal relation or the present 
relation. If the present relation, I can indicate it to you 
by a very short illustration. 

A gentleman, by the way a furnaceman, came into my 
office the other day and complained that if we did not 
furnish more cars and move his coke more promptly they 
would have to bank. I proceeded to relate our numerous 
troubles to him. He, however, refused to be comforted; 
explanations availed nothing, and I modestly ventured to 
suggest that it might not be a bad idea to try the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for a change. He burst into laughter 
and said that only the day before Mr. Pitcairn had sug- 
gested to him to go over and try the B. & O. Thus proph- 
ecy is being fulfilled, the lion and the lamb lie down 
together, and, of course, we are the lion. 


INTERESTS OF SHIPPER AND RAILROAD MUTUAL. 


While this incident serves to illustrate to a certain ex- 
tent the present extraordinary volume of business which 
is being handled in the Pennsylvania District, I am very 
glad to be able to say that it in no way represents the 
normal relation which exists between the railroad and 
the shipper. We of the railroads have come to recognize 
that the interests of the shipper are our interests, and 
the railroad man who best serves his corporation is the 
one who most carefully studies the requirements of the 
shipper. . 


~ 


RAILROAD A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


The railroad stockholder has the same right as any 
other investor to expect a return on his investment, but 
that is not all. The mission of a railroad is not fulfilled 
by the mere declaration of a dividend. A railroad is in 
the very strictest sense a public servant, and the corpora- 
tion which is most likely to pay a dividend to its stock- 
holders is the one which renders the most prompt and 
a service to the shipper and to the public gen- 
erally. 

Great as are the railroad facilities with which the 
Pittsburgh shipper is blessed, it has been alleged by pro- 
fane persons that they might be improved. Of course, 
if any of you gentlemen wished in the worst way to go to 
New York, you would naturally take the Duquesne Lim- 
ited over the B. & O., but the profane persons aforesaid 
do not allude in their remarks to the facilities which are 
afforded the Pittsburgh manufacturer for getting either 
himself or his product transported to distant points. They 
allude rather to what might be delicately referred to asa 


LOCAL INTERCHANGE. 


It has been stated, to borrow an every-day phrase from 
international politics, that the “ open door” policy does 
not exist to an extent which might be made possible. In 
other words, the Pittsburgh manufacturer does not sell 
everything he produces in distant points. He also sells 
to his neighbors, and it is said to be sometimes a more 
simple matter to get a camel through the eye of a needle 
than it is to get a carload of freight transferred from a 
railroad switch on one side of town to another railroad 
switch on the other. 

Perhaps it is right and proper that this should be SO; 
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but, on the other hand, if it were not so, who will say 
that the relation between the Pittsburgh shipper and the 
Pittsburgh railroad would not thereby be vastly im- 
proved. It has even been suggested by a distinguished 
and far seeing Pittsburgher that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the necessities of the situation would demand 
and call into existence an independent company, or some 
other equally effective arrangement, which would for all 
practical purposes make every isolated railroad switch 
local to every line which touches this city and district. 
The Pittsburgh manufacturer believes, and righteously 
believes, that no matter what the location of his indus- 
try, he should be on equal footing with his competitor in 
cities like Cleveland or Chicago, for example, where the 
location of an industry on any particular line is no bar 
to the untrammeled use of other lines. 


PITTSBURGH OWES MUCH TO HER RAILROAD FACILITIES, 


Still, the fact remains that while the Pittsburgh ship- 
per may have some cause for complaint, there is a great 
deal which he must recognize that he owes to his railroad 
facilities. While Pittsburgh’s natural location, and the 
great energy and force of her business men, have made 
her great, her growth would have been very much less 
rapid had the service rendered by the railroads been less 
efficient. Perhaps the cne man more than any other who 
has contributed in the past 25 years to this service is no 
other than my friend, Mr. Pitcairn of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Pittsburgh shipper in his widest develop- 
ment is represented here to-night by a distinguished 
gentleman, and the mere mention of his name in a gather- 
ing of this character is sufficient to insure a manifesta- 
tion of respect and of grateful and hearty appreciation. 
I allude to Mr. Carnegie. 

I am thankful, Mr. Toastmaster and Pittsburgh man- 
ufacturers, for having been given the opportunity of join- 
ing in your welcome to the gentlemen who are your 
guests. 


Other Addresses. 


The next speaker introduced by the toastmaster was 
James Francis Burke, a prominent attorney of Pitts- 
burgh and au ufter dinner speaker of considerable abil- 
ity. Mr. Burke spoke on “ Our Progressive Country in 
Our Progressive Century,” and his interesting address 
was followed with close attention and much appreciated. 

Two or threc short impromptu addresses were made 
by other members, after which the banquet came to a 
close. Many of the members left for their home on Fri- 
da yevening, or early on Saturday morning, but quite a 
number remained over to visit the large Sheet Iron mills 
of the W. Dewees Wood Company, at McKeesport, Pa. 
This concern are manufacturers of Wood’s Patent Plan- 
ished Iron, which has been on the market for 25 or 30 
years, and with which every consumer of Sheet Iron 
throughout the United States is thoroughly familiar. 

The dinner given by the Pittsburgh manufacturers 
was more largely attended and was probably more enjoy- 
able than other similar ocasions. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements are entitled to much thanks for the admi- 
rable way in which the banquet was conducted. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONVENTION. 


The following list of those present at the convention 
will be of interest as indicating the very representative 
character of the gathering: 


Jobbers. 


Albany Hardware & Iron Company, 
H. Turner, James K, Dunscomb. 
Austin & Doten, Boston: Harry L. Doten. 
Baker Hardware Company, Sioux City, Iowa: A. D. 
Baker. 

A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans: Albert Baldwin, Jr. 

Baldwin, Robbins & Co., Boston: John H. Robbins, Aus- 
tin H. Decatur. 

Barker-Jennings Hardware Co., Lynchburg, Va.: O. B. 
Barker. 

Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Fred- 
erick Barker. 

Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, 
Parker. 

W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville: W. R. Belknap, Wm. 
Heyburn. - 

Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia: Chas. M. Bid- 
dle, James H. Ritter. 

Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: John Bindley, 
Wm. J. Mercer, W. H. Cochrane, John Reitz, Jr., 
E, J. Lioyd. 


Albany: Chas. 


Atlanta: W. A. 
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Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston: Samuel H. Bigelow. 
Bode Hardware Company, Cincinnati: Henry Bode. 
Irving D. Booth, Elmira, N. Y.: I. D. Booth. 
Bostwick-Braun Company, Toledo: George A. Braun, W. 
H. Standart. 
Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston: Joseph F. Breck. 
Brown & Wales, Boston: Wm. Q. Wales. 
Buford Bros., Nashville: Edward Buford. 
Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse: Jerrold W. Black. 
Butts & Ordway, Boston: Frederick H. Butts. 
Canton Hardware Company, Canton, Ohio: J. B. Broth- 
ers, H. L. Betts, R. L. Spotts. 
Carlin & Fulton, Baltimore: Geo. L, Irvin. 
Caverhill, Learmont & Co., Montreal: T. H. Newman. 
Chase, Parker & Co., Boston: Allan J. Chase. 
Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill.: Charles D. Clark, F. 
E. Smith. 
Clark, Rutka, Weaver Company, Grand Rapids: W. D. 
Weaver. 
Congdon & Carpenter Company, Providence: Gilbert C. 
Carpenter, Henry C. Bangs. 
R. D. Cone Company, Winona, Minn.: W. J. Landon. 
Corbett, Failing & Robertson, Portland, Ore.: W. E. Rob- 
ertson. 
J. W. Crancer & Co., Leavenworth, Kan.: E. W. Crancer. 
Dana Hardware Company, Boston: Leon C. Carter. 
Dodge, Haley & Co., Boston: C. A. Haines. 
W. S. Donnan & Co., Richmond: W. S. Donnan. 
Drake Hardware Company, Burlington, Iowa: Chas. 
E. Otto. 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisco: 
Brace Hayden, Wm. L. Carrigan. 
Edwards & Walker Company, Portland, Maine: Fred. 





Walker. 
Emery, Waterhouse & Co., Portland, Maine: William 
Chamberlain. 


Empkie-Shugart Company, Council Bluffs: L. C. Empkie. 

J. H. Fall & Co., Nashville: J. H. Fall, Jr. 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul: R. A. Kirk, F. W. 
Hurty, F. B. Platt, F. A. Bostwick. 

T. James Fernley, Philadelphia: T. James Fernley, 
Frank G. Drew. 

Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston: Peter E. Strauss. 


Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock: J. A. 
Fones. 

Foster, Stevens & Co., Grand Rapids: Charles C. Phil- 
brick. 

Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company, Milwaukee: L. 
Maschauer. 


Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit: D. C. Delamater. 

Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston: Albert M. Wiley. 

Frick & Lindsay Company, Pittsburgh: W. 
George C. Bailey. 

Gille Hardware & Iron Company, Kansas City: James 
Van Peyma. 

Gotfredson Bros. Hardware Company, Green Bay, Wis.: 
L. Gotfredson. 

Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville: R. M. 


E. Frick, 


Dudley. 

Gummey, McFarland & Co., Pluladelphia: Wm. T. Gum- 
mey. 

OW, rnp Hardware Company, St. Paul: T. G. Wal- 
ther. 


Haley, Brennan & Co., Boston: Edwin L. Haley. 

Arthur C. Harvey Company, Boston: Arthur C. Harvey. 

i’. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston: F. A. Heitmann. 

Holder & Herrick, Boston: Geo. W. Herrick. 

A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, Mout.: D. M. 
Patenaude, 

Iioneyman, De Hart & Co., Portland, Ore.: Edward J. 
De Hart. 

Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati: Jacob W. Gano. 

Huber & Kalbach Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa: W. H. 
Kalbach. 

Indianapolis Hardware Company, Indianapolis: P. M. 
Hildebrand. 

King Hardware Company, Atlanta: George E. King. 

Knapp & Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa: Charles 
E. Hughson. 

I’, Kroner Hardware Company, La Crosse. Wis.: John 
C. Kroner, 

Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, Cincinnati: 
©. P. Schriver, Hermann Bahlmann. 

Lautner Hardware Company, Allegheny: H. E. Laut- 

. a " - Heyl, Joseph Lautner. 

ee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, : ° 
M. Glass, H. J. Lee. oor epee,» 

Lee Richardson Company, Vicksburg: Lee Richardson. 

aaa = oie Company, Springfield, Mass.: Chas. CO. 

ewis. 

J. C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: i 
Bihler, Thomas pdibeesne,” Seba i te 
Charles Reisinger. ' 

H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nashville: Brown Buford. 

Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company, Cleveland: 
Charles B. Lockwood, John C. Henry. 
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Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: W. H. 
Parke, Jacob Lang, Geo. B. Logan, Robert M. Repp, 
P,. L.. Logan. * 

H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, Cleveland: E. H. Luetke- 
meyer. 

C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville: Bruce Keener. 

McClure & Co., Pittsburgh: T. G. Williams. 

Mclntosh-Huntington Company, Cleveland: H. H. 
Bishop, Geo. T. McIntosh, J. E. Williams. 

Samuel McKnight, Pittsburgh: Allegheny, Pa. 

Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth: H. C. Mar- 
shall. 

Mathews & Boucher, Rochester: J. H. Boucher. 

May & Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Charles E. Thomas, 

F. P. May & Co., Washington: F. P. May. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia: Powell Evans. 

C. 8. Mersick & Co., New Haven: R. 8S. Woodruff. 

Charles Millar & Sons, Utica: Henry W. Millar. 

Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.: James D. Moore. 

Morehouse & Wells Company, Decatur, Ill.: C. M. Hurst. 

Morley Brothers, Saginaw: Edward W. Morley, Ralph 
W. Morley. 

Newlin, Knight & Co., Philadelphia: Henry Knight. 

Ott Brothers & Co., Wheeling; W. P. Heiskell. 

sca “aan Iron Company, St. Louis: Gaius Pad- 

ock. 

Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah: Armin B. 

Palmer. 


Pogue, Miller & Co., Richmond, Ind.: George Miller, Jo- 


nas Gaar. 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee: John C. 
Koch. 

Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha: P. C. DeVol, W. 
S. Wright. 


Richards & Conover Hardware Company, Kansas City: 


Walter B. Richards, John F. Richards. 

Richards & Co., Boston: H. W. Waite. 

Riter Bros. & Co., Philadelphia: Chas. J. Riter. 

Chas. F. Schmidt, Burlington: Chas. F. Schmidt. 

Schreiber, Conchar & Westphal Company, Dubuque: 
Charles D. Scott. 

E. P. Sanderson Company, Boston: E. P. Sanderson. 

Seattle Hardware Company, Seattle: F. W. Baker, A. 8. 
Burwell. 

J. D. Seeberger, Des Moines: J. D. Seeberger. 


.Seltzer-Klahr Hardware Company, Philadelphia: S. 


Spencer Scott. 

A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis: Richard 
W. Shapleigh. 

Shields & Bro., Philadelphia: Paul A. Griffith, John R. 
Griffith. 

Sickels, Preston & Nutting Company, Davenport: James 
R. Nutting, Grant H. Nutting. 

Smith Bros. Hardware Company, Columbus: O. L. Davis. 

Standart Brothers, Detroit: Joseph G. Standart. 

Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans: Gen. B. F. Esh- 
lenian. 

Stollberg & Clapp Co., Toledo: John Stollberg. 

Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia: William W. 
Supplee, Jas. S. Bonbright, William D. Supplee. 

Teague, Barnett & Co., Montgomery: G. W. Barnett. 

Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy: Rudolph Tenk. 

W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Company, Topeka: J. G. 
Bauer. 

€. Trautman Company, Pittsburgh: Herbert P. Malick. 

A. Tredway & Sons Hardware Company, Dubuque: A. 
W. Tredway. 

Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York: Alfred D. Clinch. 

Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis: 
Cortland Van Camp, R. P. Van Camp, Charles W. 
Emery, 8. G. Van Camp. 

James M. Vance & Co., Philadelphia: Wm. C. Peters. 

Jno. B. Varick Company, Manchester, N. H.: Jno. B. 
Vatick. 

Isaac Walker Hardware Company, Peoria: J. T. Neilson. 

J. M. Warren & Co., Troy: Fred. A. Leeds. 

Watkins-Cottrell Company, Richmond: E. T. Robert- 
son. 

Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, Rochester: G. D. Palmer, 
S. J. Weaver. 

H. W. Webb & Sons, Baltimore: D. R. Webb. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo: Hobart Weed, W. J. Dunham, 
James R. Smith, Edgar C. Neal. 

J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah: W. D. Krenson. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, New York: Walter M. Taussig, BE. T. 
Smythe. 

Wolff, Lane & Co., Pittsburgh: Thomas H. Lane, Horace 
G. Darsie, G. M. T. Taylor, George A. Watson, 
John D. Cherry. 

Woodruff Hardware Company, Knoxville: W. W. Wood- 
ruff, Jr. 

George Worthington Company, Cleveland: W. D. Taylor, 
H. H. Rudd, C. A. Jewett. 
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Wright, Dana & Co., Utica: Benjamin H. Wright, Geo. 
S. Dana. 


Manufacturers. 


American Axe & Tool Company, New York: Charles H. 
Wier, A. G. Twigg, Frank E. Corey. 

American Cutlery Company, Chicago: M. Hirsch, B. S. 
Loeb. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago: Stephen W. 
Tener, Henry B. Lupton, W. H. Foege, Wallace H. 
Rowe, Robert McMillan, F. H. Forman, Robert D. 
Carver. 

American Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburgh: Frank L. 
Clark, H. G. Racey, J. W. Brainard, Morris Bach- 
man, George E. Painter, H. W. Nutt, Frank LIllen- 
verger, W A. Kingsley, H. B. Guthrie, Charles A. 
Painter. 

American Tin Plate Company, Chicago: W. T. Graham, 
Jno. C. Oliver, Howard M. Davis, Frank Dickerson, 
W. C. Cronemeyer. 

American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh: W. B. 
Parker, E. J. Lewis. 

American Wringer Company, New York: G. H. Jantz, 
James Richens. 

Anchor Nail & Tack Works, Pittsburgh: O. H. Bateman. 

Anderson, Dupuy & Co., Pittsburgh: Edward A. Yerkes. 

Atha Tool Company, Newark: Edward Ingalls. 

BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis: N. A. Gladding, Julian 
W. Perkins. 

Atlas Tack Company, Taunton, Mass.: J. P. Dabney, 
C. H. Paul, Geo. F. Howard, G. G. Roberts, Jr. 
Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company, Allegheny: 

J. T. Davis. 

Baker Forge Company, Ellwood City, Pa.: J. H. Baker. 

G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia: Tom Almgill, 
J. M. Hottel. 

Bellaire Stamping Company, Harvey, Ill.: W. H. Pipp. 

Braeburn Steel Company, Pittsburgh: Geo. B. Morrow. 

Brittan & Mathes Company, Pittsburgh: Philip Mathes, 
George M. Lovelock, Arthur Brittan. 

Budke Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh: H. H. Niemann, L. A. 
Meyran, A. G. Geilfuss. 

A. M. Byers & Co., Pittsburgh: A. M. Byers, Jr. 

Caldwell Mfg. Company, Rochester: Allen Boucher. 

W. A. Campbell, Chicago, Il. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, Pittsburgh: Andrew 
Carnegie, H. A. Finnerty, H. E. Tener, Jr., W. B. 
Dickson, Homer J. Lindsay, Frank C. Neale. 

Champion Steel Range Company, Cleveland: C. H. 
Miller. 

Chartiers Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh: James Lip- 
pincott. 

Clendenin Brothers, Baltimore: George H. Harper. 

Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland: H. W. Caldwell. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain: Geo. W. 
Corbin. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britain: Chas. H. Parsons, W. B. 
Bartholomew, Frederick Fee, J. E. Dean. 

Crescent Steel Company, Pittsburgh: George Leas. 

Detroit Wire & Iron Works, Detroit: T. L. Smith. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh: E. L. Maxwell 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia: Samuel Disston, 
Harry C. Disston. 

John Dunlap Company, Pittsburgh: John H. Dunlap. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids: Geo. W. Leary. 

H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh: Charles W. Free- 
man. 

Garland Chain Company, Rankin Station, Pa.: Robert 
Garland, Charles Garland. 

Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company, Milwaukee: T. A. 
Musgrove. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh: John W. Hubbard, S. A. 
Rankin. 

Hussey, Binns & Co., Pittsburgh: Ralph H. Binns, 
George V. Willson, Joseph H. Martin. 

Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, Iowa: F. S. 
Kretsinger. 

Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh: Wm. H. Hays, George 
F’. Smith, J. F. Baker. 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh: C. C. Briggs, 
Roland Gerry, W. @. Moreland, Jr., Robert Geddis, 
W. L. King. 

Kearney & Foot Company, New York: James D. Foot, 
W. S. Tragle. 

Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind.: James P. 
Keily, George T. Price. 

Kirkpatrick & Co., Pittsburgh: W. C. Dickey. 

Klein, Logan & Co., Pittsburgh: W. C. Klein. 

La Helle Steel Company, Pittsburgh: Severn P. Ker, I. 
Walter Jenks. 

Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland: F. W. Davis. 

Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleveland: George M. 
North. 

Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, Lansin~, Mich.: D. J. 
Mahoney. 
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but, on the other hand, if it were not so, who will say 
that the relation between the Pittsburgh shipper and the 
Pittsburgh railroad would not thereby be vastly im- 
proved. It has even been suggested by a distinguished 
and far seeing Pittsburgher that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the necessities of the situation would demand 
and call into existence an independent company, or some 
other equally effective arrangement, which would for all 
practical purposes make every isolated railroad switch 
local to every line which touches this city and district. 
The Pittsburgh manufacturer believes, and righteously 
believes, that no matter what the location of his indus- 
try, he should be on equal footing with his competitor in 
cities like Cleveland or Chicago, for example, where the 
location of an industry on any particular line is no bar 
to the untrammeled use of other lines. 


PITTSBURGH OWES MUCH TO HER RAILROAD FACILITIES, 


Still, the fact remains that while the Pittsburgh ship- 
per may have some cause for complaint, there is a great 
deal which he must recognize that he owes to his railroad 
facilities. While Pittsburgh’s natural location, and the 
great energy and force of her business men, have made 
her great, her growth would have been very much less 
rapid had the service rendered by the railroads been less 
efficient. Perhaps the one man more than any other who 
has contributed in the past 25 years to this service is no 
other than my friend, Mr. Pitcairn of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Pittsburgh shipper in his widest develop- 
ment is represented here to-night by a distinguished 
gentleman, and the mere mention of his name in a gather- 
ing of this character is sufficient to insure a manifesta- 
tion of respect and of grateful and hearty appreciation. 
I allude to Mr. Carnegie. 

I am thankful, Mr. Toastmaster and Pittsburgh man- 
ufacturers, for having been given the opportunity of join- 
ing in your welcome to the gentlemen who are your 
guests. 

Other Addresses. 


The next speaker introduced by the toastmaster was 
James Francis Burke, a prominent attorney of Pitts- 
burgh and au ufter dinner speaker of considerable abil- 
ity. Mr. Burke spoke on “ Our Progressive Country in 
Our Progressive Century,” and his interesting address 
was followed with close attention and much appreciated. 

Two or threc short impromptu addresses were made 
by other members, after which the banquet came to a 
close. Many of the members left for their home on Fri- 
da yevening, or early on Saturday morning, but quite a 
number remained over to visit the large Sheet Iron mills 
of the W. Dewees Wood Company, at McKeesport, Pa. 
This concern are manufacturers of Wood’s Patent Plan- 
ished Iron, which has been on the market for 25 or 30 
years, and with which every consumer of Sheet Iron 
throughout the United States is thoroughly familiar. 

The dinner given by the Pittsburgh manufacturers 
was more largely attended and was probably more enjoy- 
able than other similar ocasions. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements are entitled to much thanks for the admi- 
rable way in which the banquet was conducted. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONVENTION. 


The following list of those present at the convention 
will be of interest as indicating the very representative 
character of the gathering: 


Jobbers. 


Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany: Chas. 
H. Turner, James K, Dunscomb. 

Austin & Doten, Boston: Harry L. Doten. 

Baker Hardware Company, Sioux City, Iowa: A. D. 
Baker. 

A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans: Albert Baldwin, Jr. 

Baldwin, Robbins & Co., Boston: John H. Robbins, Aus- 
tin H. Decatur. 

Barker-Jennings Hardware Co., Lynchburg, Va.: O. B. 
Barker. 

Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Fred- 
erick Barker. 

Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta: W. A. 
Parker. 

W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville: W. R. Belknap, Wm. 
Heyburn. - 

Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia: Chas. M. Bid- 
dle, James H. Ritter. 

Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: John Bindley, 
Wm. J. Mercer, W. H. Cochrane, John Reitz, Jr., 
E. J. Lioyd. 
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Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston: Samuel H. Bigelow. 

Bode Hardware Company, Cincinnati: Henry Bode. 

Irving D. Booth, Elmira, N. Y.: I. D. Booth. 

3ostwick-Braun Company, Toledo: George A. Braun, W. 
H. Standart. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston: Joseph F. Breck. 

Brown & Wales, Boston: Wm. Q. Wales. 

Buford Bros., Nashville: Edward Buford. 

Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse: Jerrold W. Black. 

Butts & Ordway, Boston: Frederick H. Butts. 

Canton Hardware Company, Canton, Ohio: J. B. Broth- 
ers, H. L. Betts, R. L. Spotts. 

Carlin & Fulton, Baltimore: Geo. L, Irvin. 

Caverhill, Learmont & Co., Montreal: T. H. Newman. 

Chase, Parker & Co., Boston: Allan J. Chase. 

Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill.: Charles D. Clark, F. 
E. Smith. 

Clark, Rutka, Weaver Company, Grand Rapids: W. D. 
Weaver. 

Congdon & Carpenter Company, Providence: Gilbert C. 
Carpenter, Henry C. Bangs. 

R. D. Cone Company, Winona, Minn.: W. J. Landon. 

Corbett, Failing & Robertson, Portland, Ore.: W. E. Rob- 
ertson. 

J. W. Crancer & Co., Leavenworth, Kan.: E. W. Crancer. 

Dana Hardware Company, Boston: Leon C. Carter. 

Dodge, Haley & Co., Boston: C. A. Haines. 

W. 8S. Donnan & Co., Richmond: W. 8S. Donnan. 

Drake Hardware Company, Burlington, Iowa: Chas. 
E. Otto. 

Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisco: 
Brace Hayden, Wm. L. Carrigan. 

Edwards & Walker Company, Portland, Maine: Fred. 
Walker. 

Emery, Waterhouse & Co., Portland, Maine: William 
Chamberlain. 

Empkie-Shugart Company, Council Bluffs: L. C. Empkie. 

J. H. Fall & Co., Nashville: J. H. Fall, Jr. 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul: R. A. Kirk, F. W. 
Hurty, F. B. Platt, F. A. Bostwick. 

T. James Fernley, Philadelphia: T. James Fernley, 
Frank G. Drew. 

Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston: Peter E. Strauss. 

Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock: J. A. 


Fones. 

Foster, Stevens & Co., Grand Rapids: Charles C. Phil- 
brick. 

Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company, Milwaukee: L. 
Maschauer. 


Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit: D. C. Delamater. 

Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston: Albert M. Wiley. 

Frick & Lindsay Company, Pittsburgh: W. E. Frick, 
George C. Bailey. 

Gille Hardware & Iron Company, Kansas City: James 
Van Peyma. 

Gotfredson Bros. Hardware Company, Green Bay, Wis.: 
L. Gotfredson. 

Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville: R. M. 
Dudley. 

Gummey, McFarland & Co., Pluladelphla: Wm. T. Gum- 
mey. 

ei se ange Hardware Company, St. Paul: T. G. Wal- 
ther. 

Haley, Brennan & Co., Boston: Edwin L. Haley. 

Arthur C. Harvey Company, Boston: Arthur C. Harvey. 

I’, W. Heitmann & Co., Houston: F. A. Heitmann. 

Holder & Herrick, Boston: Geo. W. Herrick. 

A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, Mout.: D. M. 
Patenaude, 

Iioneyman, De Hart & Co., Portland, Ore.: Edward J. 
De Hart. 

Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati: Jacob W. Gano. 

Huber & Kalbach Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa: W. H. 
Kalbach. 

Indianapolis Hardware Company, Indianapolis: P. M. 
Hildebrand. 

King Hardware Company, Atlanta: George E. King. 

Knapp & Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa: Charles 
E. Hughson. 

I’. Kroner Hardware Company, La Crosse. Wis.: John 
C. Kroner. 

Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, Cincinnati: 
©. P. Schriver, Hermann Bahlmann. 

Lautner Hardware Company, Allegheny: H. E. Laut- 

. Bei - ~ Heyl, Joseph Lautner. 

ee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, : 
M. Glass, H. J. Lee. oe ee 

Lee Richardson Company, Vicksburg: Lee Richardson. 

a a Company, Springfield, Mass.: Chas. O. 
uewis. 

J. C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: A. J, 
Bihler, Thomas McMurray, John §. Lindsay 
Charles Reisinger. ' 

H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nashville: Brown Buford. 

Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company, Cleveland: 
Charles B. Lockwood, John C. Henry. 
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Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh: W. H. 
Parke, Jacob Lang, Geo. B. Logan, Robert M. Repp, 
P. L.. Logan. . 

H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, Cleveland: E. H. 
meyer. 

C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville: Bruce Keener. 

McClure & Co., Pittsburgh: 'T. G. Williams. 

McIntosh-Huntington Company, Cleveland: H. H. 
Bishop, Geo. T. McIntosh, J. E. Williams. 

Samuel McKnight, Pittsburgh: Allegheny, Pa. 

eo Hardware Conipany, Duluth: H. C. Mar- 
shall. 

Mathews & Boucher, Rochester: J. H. Boucher. 

May & Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Charles IE. Thomas. 

F. P. May & Co., Washington: F. P. May. 

Merchant & Co., Philadelphia: Powell Evans. 

€. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven: R. S. Woodruff. 

Charles Millar & Sons, Utica: Henry W. Millar. 

Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.: James D. Moore. 

Morehouse & Wells Company, Decatur, Ill.: C. M. Hurst. 

Morley Brothers, Saginaw: Edward W. Morley, Ralph 
W: Morley. 

Newlin, Knight & Co., Philadelphia: Henry Knight. 

Ott Brothers & Co., Wheeling: W. P. Heiskell. 

Paddock-Hawley Iron Company, St. Louis: Gaius Pad- 
dock. 

Palmer Hardware 
Palmer. 
Pogue, Miller & Co., Richmond, Ind.: George Miller, Jo- 

nas Gaar. 
John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee: John C. 
Koch. 

Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha: P. C. 
S. Wright. 

Richards & Conover Hardware Company, Kansas City: 
Walter B. Richards, John F. Richards. 

Richards & Co., Boston: H. W. Waite. 

Riter Bros, & Co., Philadelphia: Chas. J. Riter. 

Chas. fF’. Schmidt, Burlington: Chas. F. Schmidt. 

Schreiber, Conchar & Westphal Company, Dubuque: 
Charles D. Scott. 

E. P. Sanderson Company, Boston: E. P. Sanderson. 

Seattle Hardware Company, Seattle: F. W. Baker, A. 8. 
Burwell. 

J. D. Seeberger, Des Moines: J. D. Seeberger. 

.Seltzer-Mlahr Hardware Company, Philadelphia: S. 
Spencer Scott. 

A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis: Richard 

W. Shapleigh. 
Shields & Bro., Philadelphia: Paul A. Griffith, John R. 
Griffith. 

Sickels, Preston & Nutting Company, Davenport: James 
R. Nutting, Grant H. Nutting. 

Smith Bros. Hardware Company, Columbus: O. L. Davis. 

Standart Brothers, Detroit: Joseph G. Standart. 

Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans: Gen. B. F. Esh- 
lenian. 

Stollberg & Clapp Co., Toledo: John Stollberg. 

Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia: William W. 
Supplee, Jas. S. Bonbright, William D. Supplee. 

Teague, Barnett & Co., Montgomery: G. W. Barnett. 

Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy: Rudolph Tenk. 

W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Company, Topeka: J. G. 
Bauer. 

€. Trautman Company, Pittsburgh: Herbert P. Malick. 

A. Tredway & Sons Hardware Company, Dubuque: A. 
W. Tredway. 

Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York: Alfred D. Clinch. 

Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis: 
Cortland Van Camp, R. P. Van Camp, Charles W. 
Emery, 8. G. Van Camp. 

James M. Vance & Co., Philadelphia: Wm. C. Peters. 

Jno. B. Varick Company, Manchester, N. H.: Jno. B. 
Vatick. 

Isaac Walker Hardware Company, Peoria: J. T. Neilson. 

J. M. Warren & Co., Troy: Fred. A. Leeds. 

Watkins-Cottrell Company, Richmond: E. T. Robert- 
son. 

Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, Rochester: G, D. Palmer, 
S. J. Weaver. 

H. W. Webb & Sons, Baltimore: D. R. Webb. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo: Hobart Weed, W. J. 
James R. Smith, Edgar C. Neal. 

J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah: W. D. Krenson. 

Wiebusch & Hilger, New York: Walter M. Taussig, EB. T. 
Smythe. 

Wolff, Lane & Co., Pittsburgh: Thomas H. Lane, Horace 
G. Darsie, G. M. T. Taylor, George A. Watson, 
John D. Cherry. 

— Hardware Company, Knoxville: W. W. Wood- 
ruff, Jr. 

George Worthington Company, Cleveland: W. D. Taylor, 
H. H. Rudd, C. A. Jewett. 


Luetke- 


Company, Savannah: Armin B. 


DeVol, W. 


Dunham, 
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Wright, Dana & Co., 
S. Dana. 


Utica: Benjamin H. Wright, Geo. 


Manufacturers. 


American Axe & Tool Company, New York: Charles H. 
Wier, A. G. Twigg, Frank E. Corey. 

American Cutlery Company, Chicago: M. Hirsch, B. S. 
Loeb. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago: Stephen W. 
Tener, Henry B. Lupton, W. H. Foege, Wallace H. 
Rowe, Robert McMillan, F, H. Forman, Robert D. 
Carver. 

American Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburgh: Frank L. 
Clark, H. G. Racey, J. W. Brainard, Morris Bach- 
man, George E. Painter, H. W. Nutt, Frank Illen- 
berger, W A. Kingsley, H. B. Guthrie, Charles A. 
Painter. 


Airerican Tin Plate Company, Chicago: W. T. Graham, 
Jno. C. Oliver, Howard M. Davis, Frank Dickerson, 
W. C. Cronemeyer. 

American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh: W. BE. 
Parker, E. J. Lewis. 

American Wringer Company, New York: G. H. Jantz, 
James Richens. 

Anchor Nail & Tack Works, Pittsburgh: O. H. Bateman. 

Anderson, Dupuy & Co., Pittsburgh: Edward A. Yerkes. 

Atha Tool Company, Newark: Edward Ingalls, 

BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis: N. A. Gladding, Julian 
W. Perkins. 
Atlas Tack Company, Taunton, Mass.: J. P. Dabney, 
C. H. Pauli, Geo. F. Howard, G. G. Roberts, Jr. 
Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company, Allegheny: 
J. T. Davis. 

Baker Forge Company, Ellwood City, Pa.: J. H. Baker. 

G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia: Tom Almgill, 
J. M. Hottel. 

Bellaire Stamping Company, Harvey, Ill.: W. H. Pipp. 

Braeburn Steel Company, Pittsburgh: Geo. B. Morrow. 

Brittan & Mathes Company, Pittsburgh: Philip Mathes, 
George M. Lovelock, Arthur Brittan. 

Budke Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh: H. H. Niemann, L. A. 
Meyran, A. G. Geilfuss. 

A. M. Byers & Co., Pittsburgh: A. M. Byers, Jr. 

Caldwell Mfg. Company, Rochester: Allen Boucher. 

W. A. Campbell, Chicago, Il. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, Pittsburgh: Andrew 
Carnegie, H. A. Finnerty, H. E. Tener, Jr., W. B. 
Dickson, Homer J. Lindsay, Frank C. Neale. 


Champion Steel Range Company, Cleveland: C. H. 
Miller. 

Chartiers Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh: James Lip- 
pincott. 


Clendenin Brothers, Baltimore: George H. Harper. 

Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland: H. W. Caldwell. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain: Geo. W. 
Corbin. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britain: Chas. H. Parsons, W. B. 
Bartholomew, Frederick Fee, J. E. Dean. 

Crescent Steel Company, Pittsburgh: George Leas. 

Detroit Wire & Iron Works, Detroit: T. L. Smith. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh: BE. L. Maxwell 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia: Samuel Disston, 
Harry C. Disston. 

John Dunlap Company, Pittsburgh: John H. Dunlap. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids: Geo. W. Leary. 

H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh: Charles W. Free- 
man. 

Garland Chain Company, Rankin Station, Pa.: Robert 
Garland, Charles Garland. 


Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company, Milwaukee: T. A. 
Musgrove. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh: John W. Hubbard, S. A. 
Rankin. 

Hussey, Binns & Co., Pittsburgh: Ralph H. Binns, 


George V. Willson, Joseph H. Martin. 

Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, Iowa: F. S. 
Kretsinger. 

Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh: Wm. H. Hays, George 
F’. Smith, J. F. Baker. 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh: C. C. Briggs, 
Roland Gerry, W. @. Moreland, Jr., Robert Geddis, 
W. L. King. 

Kearney & Foot Company, New York: James D. Foot, 
W.S. Tragle. 

Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind.: James P. 
Keily, George T. Price. 

Kirkpatrick & Co., Pittsburgh: W. C. Dickey. 

Klein, Logan & Co., Pittsburgh: W. C. Klein. 

La Helle Steel Company, Pittsburgh: Severn P. Ker, I. 
Walter Jenks. 

Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland: F. W. Davis. 

Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleveland: George M. 
North. 

Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, Lansin 
Mahoney. 


~ Mieh.: D. g. 
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Loveil Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa.: A. W. Walker, Chas. 8. 
Meacham. 

James McKay & Co., Pittsburgh: R. J. McKay. 

McKinney Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh: Wm. 8. MchKin- 
ney. W. C. Farr, L. E. Hanson, J. P. McKinney, C. 
M. King. 

Midland Steel Company, Muncie, Ind.: Jas. L. Sharkey. 

Monarch Stove & Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio: Em 
met C. Baxter. 

Monarch Stove Company, Pittsburgh: R, C. Edmonts. 

G. M. Murray, Pittsburgh. 

H. M. Mvrers Company, Beaver Falls, Pa.: Chas. W. Hub- 
bard, Charles H. Myers, Charles S. Hubbard. 
National Lead & Oil Company, New York: H. M. Pres 

ton, E. P. Day. 

National Sewing Machine Company, Belvidere, Ill.: H. 
W. Darling. 

National Stamping & Enameling Company, Milwaukee: 
A. L. Johnson. 

National Tube Company, New York: George S. Garritt, 
A. S. Matheson, A. M. Lally, F. J. Hearne. 

Nicholson File Company, Providence: Edmund D. Fisk. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh: James B. Oli- 
ver, John C,. Smith, W. C. McMahon, Thos. J. Jones. 

Oliver-Snyder Steel Company, Pittsburgh: George T. Oli- 
ver. 

Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works, Richmond: Arthur B. 
Clarke. 

Oneida Community, Limited, Niagara Falls: P. B. Noyes, 
E. D. Smith. 

J. M. & I. A. Osborn, Columbus, Ohio: C. C. Moore. 

Park Steel Company, Pittsburgh: John A. Sutton, Oden 
H. Wharton, Frank M. Campbell. 

Charles Parker Company, Meriden: W. H. Lyon, Fred- 
erick Pease. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New York: W. R. Walk- 
ley. 

Pennsylvania Drop Forging Company, Pittsburgh: J. 
Stuart Brown, Robert H. Hill. 

Phillips, Nimick & Co., Pittsburg; B. F. Jennings, W. C. 
Johnston. 

Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company, Pittsburgh: F. E. 
Richardson. 

Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Pittsburgh: Alvah K. 
Lawrie, Arthur V. Davis. 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, Pittsburgh: Thomas 
W. Smith. 

Pittsburgh Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburgh: W. C. Reitz, 
C. E. Beeson, Edwin Bindley. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia: Fayette 
R. Plumb, W. R. Howell. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading: J. E. Harbster, 
M. Harbster. G. N. Jacobi, F. L. Stellwagon, W. M. 
Bennett, Orton Hill. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Ill.: H. G. Reynolds. 

T. Rowland’s Sons, Philadelphia: Howard Rowland. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York: Geo. J. 
Laighton,.h. H. Mansfield, B. A. Hawley, Thos. J. 
Usher, Theo. D. Peck, J. H. Newkirk. 

J. ©. Russell Shovel Company, Pittsburgh: Eugene H. 
King, J. L. Cooper. 

Safety-Armorite Conduit Company: Charles A. Glaser. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis: J. C. Birge, S. S. 


Gould. 

Sargent & Co., New York: Thomas J. Atkins, Lewis Sar- 
gent. 

S. Severance, Pittsburgh: S. Severance, Jr., F. W. Sever- 
ance, 


Shoenberger Steel Company, Pittsburgh: W. L. Hirsch, 
W. H. Griffiths. 

Silver Lake Company, Boston: E. M. Gunn. 

Sidney, Shepard & Co., Buffalo: Chas. W. Wells. 

Smith & Hemenway Company, New York: Landon P. 
Smith. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh: C. H. Spang, C. C. 
Chalfant, C. C. Henderson. 

Alexander Speer & Sons, Pittsburgh: Joseph T. Speer, 
W. N. Ogden. 

Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, Pa.: F. §8. 
Merrick. 

Standard Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh: C. F. Arrott, O. F. 
Grant. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain: H. S. Wal- 
ter. 

Stanley Works, New Britain: Geo. P. Hart, L. H. Pease, 
D. B. Woodbury. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, Milwaukee: A. W. 
Wagner. 

Townley Metal Company, Kansas City: H. P. Townley. 

Tyler Tube & Iron Company, Washington, Pa.: T. P. 
Mills, T. G. Williams. 

Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware Company, Cleve- 
land: C. S. Van Wagoner, L. F. Blue, J. J. Teeple, 
A. A. Fonda, C. T. Stork. 

Virginia, Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, Tenn.: 
EK, P. Wright. 
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Wabash Screen Door Company, Rhinelander, Wis.: B. 
M. Kemp. 

Warwood Tool Company, Wheeling: John A. Moore. 

Anthony Wayne Mfg. Company, Fort Wayne. Ind.: A. C. 
I’, Wickman. 

Wellsville Plate & Sheet Iron Company, Pittsburgh: P. 
I’. Smith, H. D. Nicholson, Chas. O. Hadley, D. 8. 
Brookman. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven: Irby 
Sennett. 

W. Dewees Wood Company, McKeesport: Chas. L. Gil- 
pin, Frederick C. Shays, Richard G. Wood, F. C. 
Milliken. 

Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: J. 
A. Warner. 

Zug & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh: Charles G. Zug, Alex. 
Paterson, Chas. H. Reid. 

Others Present. 

W. C. Heimbucher, manufacturers’ agent, Chicago. 

W. W. Crandall, manufacturers’ agent, Nashville. 

Alfred C. Greening, R. Kk. Carter & Co., Pittsburgh 

Thomus F. Keating, New York City. 

W. W. Near, Montreal. 

C. FE. Pope & Co., iron and steel brokers, Pittsburgh. 

Jobn T. Roundtree, manufacturers’ agent, Denver 

T. J. Oliver, Oliver Bros., New York. 

W. A. Campbell, Chicago. 

G. M. Murray, Pittsburgh. 

Henry Hopkins, Hardware, New York. 

Daniel Siern, American Artisan, Chicago. 

Richard R. Williams, Geo. W. Cope, Robert A. Walker, 
H. UJ. Roberts, The Iron Age, New York. 


ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE CONVENTION. 


Enjoyable river excursions were tendered to quite @ 
number of those in attendance upon the convention by 
C. A. Painter, general sales agent of the American Steet? 
Hoop Company. Mr. Painter owns the steam launch 
‘** Winona,’ which is one of the fastest boats of its kind, 
having a speed of 29 miles an hour. On Thursday morn- 
ing Mr. Painter took out a party consisting of the ladies 
who had accompanied members of the convention, and 
also invited enough gentlemen to take up the capacity 
of the launch. On Friday another large party was taken 
out for a similar trip. The excursionists greatly enjoyed 
the view which they were thus afforded of the Pitts- 
burgh water front, with its extensive river commerce. 

Quite a rivalry was shown by advocates of different 
cities for the privilege of entertaining the next annual 
couvention. No iess than four places aspired to this 
honor—namely, Richmond, Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
Old Point Comfort. The claims of these various places 
were set forth with much eloquence by their different ad- 
vocates, but when the convention came to voting the real 
contest was between Richmond and Cleveland. The con- 
vention having never met in the South, that considera- 
tion doubtless influenced a great many to vote in favor 
of Richmond who probably had no special reason other- 
wise to select that point. The desirability of meeting in 
some Southern city is conceded, and unquestionably the 
convention will meet with a warm reception when they 
move “On to Richmond” next year. Our Southern cit- 
izens are noted for their hospitality, and the people of 
Richmond may be relied upon to make their visitors long 
remember their sojourn in that city in 1900. 





The Reading Hardware Company of Reading, Pa., 
distinguished themselves by the profuse distribution of 
high-class souvenirs. They not only presented everybody 
in attendance with a beautiful inkstand, but also dis- 
tributed fine specimens of metal work paper weights in 
the form of lizards, horseshoes, bats with extended 
wings, &c. These various articles were the company’s 
own products and not only showed artistic work in cast- 
ing, but are also samples of the fine finish which the com- 
pany give their goods. They further decorated every- 
body with a celluloid badge bearing their name and key- 
stone. 


IE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., distributed ex- 
tremely handsome calendars for 1900. These calendars 
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consist of separate leaves, on which the fashions from 
1800 to the present time were shown. The calendars are of 
large size, and are of such artistic character that the 
recipients generally doubtless took them home. 


The American Cutlery Company of Chicago made 
themselves remembered by the distribution of a most 
beautifully finished letter opener. This article is a 
specimen of the company’s own. work, having a highly 
polished silver plated blade, while the handle is made of 
heavy pearl on which the company’s name is neatly en- 
graved. The whole article is a superb specimen of work- 
manship, very greatly superior to what is usually pre 
sented as a letter opener. 

The Nicholson File Company of Providence, R. I., 
distributed as their souvenir a nail file inclosed in a neat 
sterling silver case. [t formed a very acceptable article 
for the vest pocket. 


The McKinney Mfg. Company of Allegheny, Pa., pre- 
sented all in attendance a most useful combined diary 
and memorandum book for 1900, substantially bound in 
leather. This book is of the kind which almost invari- 
ably proves an inseparable companion for a year of the 
person securing one. 

The Lamson & Sessions Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
presented a useful article in the form of a nickel plated 
bicycle wrench of their regular Buckeye pattern. 

The Van Wagoner & Williams Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, distributed as their souvenir a handsomely finished 
miniature anvil. 


Another souvenir distributed was a very pretty white 
metal match box, presented by the Follansbee Bros. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 

ne 


From a Buyer’s Point of View. 
Article Ill. 


<SIDES those commercial tourists who are known as 
B ‘* antagonizers,’’ there are several other classes that 
are not exactly received with open arms when they call 
upon me. Understand, I do not claim the fault or defect 
is all on the side of the salesman. The buyer has his days 
when very little upsets him. He may have been disturbed 
in his night’s rest by a crying baby or something equally 
upsetting, and when he comes down to his office with a 
sort of a boiled owl feeling he is notin a condition of 
mind to be cheerful and agreeable to each and every 
visitor who may be seeking an interview. 


Certain Salesmen Have a Depressing Effect. 


There are several representatives of manufacturers 
who invariably have a depressing influence over me. 
Especially is this so when I am not feeling chipper and 
well. On the other hand there are those who have the 
reverse effect, and kind of brace me up, even though I am 
not in first-rate order. There is one salesman who calls 
on the Western jobbers regularly three or four times a 
year who never seems out of humor. He is one of the 
comparatively few traveling salesmen who find real 
pleasure in their wandering occupation. 


The Bright Side of Things. 


There seems to be no gloom in his make up, and I be- 
lieve he would be cheerful under almost any conditions. 
Mark Tapley wouldn't be init with the salesman I am 
speaking of. His sense of humor is so keen that he sees 
fun where many of us would find only seriousness. A 
few days ago I came down to the store somewhat later 
than usual, having been to a whist tournament the night 
before. I do not know what was in the punch that was 
passed around that evening, but I do know that had it 
been such a ‘“‘ punch’’ as might have been administered 
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by a heavy weight pugilist it could not have greater stay- 
ing qualities so far as my own individual head was con 
cerned. I entered our store feeling unfit for business and 
thoroughly disgusted with myself for having indulged in 
a concoction whereof I knew nothing except that it tasted 
good at the time. 


The Effect of a Hearty Laugh. 


The first sound that reached me was a most infectious 
laugh, which came from our sunny friend of whom I have 
been speaking He wasseated on the ** mourners’ bench ” 
all by himself, and, still laughing, came up to me and 
gave me a good grip. ** Where does the laugh come in?” 
[ asked, my head already feeling less like a boiled owl's. 
* Oh, it’s only about Dewey. I've just been reading in 
this newspaper the account of his coming to New York 
with his best girl and going shopping. The thought came 
over me, Admira) Dewey going from store to store shop- 
ping, matching ribbons, or trying to, éc., and yet some 
of his friends declared he could never endure the fatigue 
and excitement of a Presidential campaign !** Then my 
humorous friend told a short story that I believe he made 
up then and there, and which would have made a cynic 
laugh, and my * punched ’’ head was forgotten until after 
my friend had transacted his business and departed. He 
is the only person who has ever made me think there 
might be something in the Christian Science cure ' 


The Dark Side Saleman. 


In most telling contrast to the character | have touched 
upon is a certain salesman’s temperament who comes 
West as the representative of a New England manufac- 
turer. So far as I know there has been nothing in the 
experience of this man to bring out that lost-all-my- 
friends expression that seems to have taken permanent 
possession of his physiognomy, except that he appears to 
have little power of enjoyment for anything, be it the 
theater, music, reading or aught else. Even a good fat 
order does not bring an expression of satisfaction to his 
solemn face. He is always a gentleman and never in- 
trusive. He is always thoroughy familiar with the line he 
represents, even to the smallest detail of manufacture, and 
his goods are desirable to handle; but the man himseif 
always depresses me, and I give a sigh of relief after he 
has said good-by and departed. In fact, after one of his 
depressive visits I have sometimes stepped around the 
corner, although it is one of the unwritten rules of our 
firm that we are not to indulge during business hours. 


The Study of Human Nature. 


| think nearly every one of us, without, perhaps, al- 
ways realizing it, takes pleasure in the study of human 
nature. Probably the salesman and the buyer have 
greater opportunity for cultivating this knowledge of the 
inner self of other men than those who belong to other 
professions. I find myself drawn toward certain sales- 
men, sometimes even before I am well acquainted with 
them. There is something about them which, while it 
would not induce me to purchase articles which I am 
better off without, makes it a real pleasure to give them 
business. All things being equal, these salesmen will have 
a decided preference over others who may have similar 
goods that are as desirable both in quality and price. As 
I become better and better acquainted with these men, 
toward whom I was drawn almost from the first, I find 
that the more I study their characters the more I find 
them to be worthy of every confidence and respect. There 
are representatives of manufacturers who have been regu- 
larly coming around for nearly 30 years who never, as 
far as my Own experience goes, make a statement which 
is not strictly true. 

eneiabieaan 


The trade have been officially notified that J. F. Wol- 
lensak, manufacturer and jobber of Hardware Special- 
ties. Canal and Washington streets, Chicago, discontinued 
business on the 18th inst. Mr. Wollensak had been iden- 
tified with the Western Hardware trade for many years, 
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Hints on Pushing Trade. 
BY B. II. 
HE necessity for pushing trade always exists. When 
the retailer leisurely lets things take their course he 
will some day find his trade gone. There must be en- 
ergy, determination and brains put into a business to 
make it go, and this must originate with the proprietor. 

REASONS FOR PUSHING TRADE are everywhere appar- 
ent. The dealer now has hustling competitors in the 
same line in the same town, and if he does not keep pace 
in a measure he is “ not in it.” 

The retailer must push his trade or his up to date com- 
petitor will push him aside. 

ADVERTISING.—The best method of pushing trade Is 
by advertising. The literature on this subject is help- 
ful, and any live retailer can improve his methods and 
obtain new ideas by consulting some of the books or pa- 
pers devoted to this subject. 

Curs.—Advertising is largely improved by the use of 
cuts. 

ATTRACTIVE S1ens.—If the store contains more than 
one floor let every story have a sign. Also have signs 
running up and down at each side of the store, and 
placed at an angle so that persons passing in either di- 
rection can read “‘ Hardware” or “ Tinware,” “ Pocket 
Cutlery,” or ‘Silver Plated Goods,” &c. 

THE STORE FRONT should be painted at least two 
striking colors, entirely different from other store fronts 
in the immediate vicinity. This will cause the building 
to be seen and known a block or two away. 

THE USE OF THE SIDEWALK for displaying goods is im- 
portant. The Hardware dealer should vary his sidewalk 
display as much as possible. During the fall months he 
can show, one day Coal Hods, then Ash Sifters, Ash Bar- 
rels, Galvanized Buckets, Fire Shovels, Axes, Shovels, 
&c. He need not want for variety, but he must use judg- 
ment and only display seasonable articles. It would be 
ridiculous to encumber the walk in November with 
Churns and display Sleds in April. 

MARKING PrRicEs.—Goods shown upon the street are 
forced upon the notice of people who otherwise might 
never see them. If they are marked in plain figures 
sales will often be made where otherwise there would 
be none. 

Winpbow DispLay.—Of its importance all are agreed. 
The more taste and originality put into a window show 
the better. Something out of the ordinary; something 
which will draw a crowd. 

SOME CLERK IN TIE STORE is often better at arrang- 
ing a window than the proprietor himself. If a clerk de- 
velops ability for this work he should be encouraged and 
aided by suggestions. A live hen with a brood of young 
chickens makes an attractive window and may be made 
the occasion for drawing attention to Poultry Supplies. 
Any living animal captured from the woods and shown 
in the window will always be a magnet to draw atten- 
tion to Ammunition and Sporting Goods. The aim 
should be to have something unique and different from 
displays of other merchants. 

Originality in window display as well as in advertis- 
ing is sure to attract. 

PERSONAL SOLIcITATION.—If he is adding a new line, 
why not take these goods and show them to people not 
his customers? Suppose he has secured the exclusive 
selling right for his town of a new household article. Is 
it beneath his dignity to introduce it to families which 
never deal at his store? A friendly call when the work- 
ing of the Scale can be explained, and a descriptive cir- 
cular with price left, may influence sales. Besides the 
advantage derived from the sales, the merchant will ad- 
vertise his business, and if he is a good salesman will 
leave a good impression. 

WHAT IS WANTED is to get people into the store and 
the inside arrangement should be such that people will 
see useful and necessary articles. Price tickets should 
be liberally used. People like to know the prices of arti- 
cles, but as they may not wish to purchase then they do 
not care to ask many questions. If they can read the 
price they will make a mental note of it and when ready 
to buy will call. 

THE INTERIOR DispLay of goods on the counters, floor 
and shelves and in showcases is worthy of effort and 
care. The aim should be to arrange the goods artistic- 
ally, so that whether people wish to buy or not they will 
Stop al 1 look 
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SELLING A STAPLE ARTICLE at cost, or nearly so, is 
a method used by some to effect sales and draw people 
to the store. The custom is generally condemned as con- 
trary to true business principles by some, while others 
claim it is legitimate to use money to advertise in this 
way. 
>_> 


Miscellaneous Notes. 
Griffin Pressed Steel Shelf Bracket. 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., are now 
offering their new pressed steel shelf bracket, illustrated 
in The Iron Age of October 19, in nickel, brass, bronze 
and old copper finishes, as well as japanned, and announce 
that prices and discounts have been made uniform with 
those of other manufacturers of wrought steel shelf 
brackets. The goods are being sold direet to the trade by 
themselves and by the McKinney Mfg. Company, Al- 
legheny, Pa., for whom John H. Graham & Co. are 
agents, 113 Chambers street, New York. 


Jewel Spring Hinges. 


The Chantrell Tool Company, Reading. Pa., for whom 
J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, are 
direct representatives, are putting on the market a line 
of Jewel spring hinges in both single and doubie action, 
some sizes of which are now ready. The hinges are of 
cast iron with covered springs. 





Pearl Agate Ware. 


The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, 19 and 21 
Cliff street, New York, advise us that they are about to 
add to their extensive line of enameled utensils and will 
shortly be ready to place on the market a handsome line of 
mounted goods in pearl agate ware, including tea and 
coffee pots and biggins. 


or 


Drake’s Adjustable Acetylene Gas Burner. 





Drake Acetylene Apparatus Company, 37 Hathaway 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, are manufacturing Drake’s ad- 
justable burner for acetylene gas as here shown. The 
burner can be turned down to any size flame from 50 to 
1 candle power by means of the interior valves, one of 
which may he closed entirely and the the other one re- 
duced to a flame as small as desired fora night light 





Drake's Adjustable Acetylene Gas Burnes 


without, it is stated, smoking, carbonizing or producing 
a sluggish flame. The diverging stems are so arranged 
that they can be turned into alignment in an instant. 
The points of the little valves may be forced up through 
the small hole where the gas is liberated from the rear, 
removing any obstruction without being obliged to extin- 
guish the entire flame. The air mixer is in the brass and 
so arranged that an abundance of air may be drawn into 
the flame to give it the greatest force and illuminating 
power for the amount of gas consumed. Each burner is 
tested with gas and adjusted to !5-foot size before being 
packed. The burner is designed to overcome some of the 
objections to acetylene gas as an illuminant, experience 
as manufacturers of acetylene gas generators convincing 
the company that the principal dfficulty is in not being 
able to reduce the size of the flame without smoking, thus 
clogging the gas apertures, which formerly it was diffi- 
cult to clear. 
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Leather Handle Screw Driver. 


Buittalo Specialty Mfg. Company. 1445 Niagara street. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. manufacturers of high grade specialties, 
are making a bicycle screw driver, which is also suitable 
for typewriters, electrical work, light machinery, sewing 
machines, &c. The illustration herewith shows the tool 
fall size. 
highly } finished. 


The blade is said to be of the best steel and 
made of sole 


The handle is leather 








Solid Leather Handle 


wound ina spiral so as to cover almost the entire blade. 
thus giving the user a good purchase in grasping the 
handle. It is designed as a handy tool for light work. 


_ 
ened 





Simonds Saw Tools. 


The cuts herewith shown relate to saw tools put on 


the market by Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass. The saw tool illustrated in Fig. 1 is referred to as 


insuring a quick, accurafe and rigid adjustment of the 








Fig. 1.—Creseent Saw Tool. 


raker gauge With this the depth of a raker tooth can be 
varied from 1-16 to 1-1000 inch, the slide, it is explained 
being held firmly in all positions. The manufacturers 
claim that there is no chance to dislocate the slide when 
once set in position, a feature peculiar to this tool; also 
that it permits holding the jointing file square with the 
body of the saw. Fig. 2 shows a hammer and a setting 
slot combined in one tool. It is pointed out that the 





Fig. 2.—Swaging Hammer. 


manner in which the hammer is poised—the way the 
weight is distributed—is best adapted to the work in 
question. The advantages claimed for the hammer are 
that the wide jaws of the setting slot prevent injury to 
the tooth, that the hammer is perfectly balanced as re- 
gards the body, and that it is easy to handle. 


ee 


The Columbia Automatic Acetylene Gas Lamp. 


The Hine-Watt Mfg. Company, 14 North Canal street, 
Chicago, have brought out a new acetylene gas lamp, 
named the Columbia Automatic, which is herewith illus- 
trated. In this case the term “ automatic” means more 
than a mere catch word for advertising purposes. The 
company have also improved their Simplex lamp by 
# device which affords positive adjustment of the flame 
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size, at the same time securing an absolutely automatic 
water feed regulating the gas generation in accordance 
with the consumption at the burner. The water feed is 
through a vertical valve, which is opened fully when the 
lamp is lighted. The gas production is not regulated by 
the water valve, this being merely a means for shutting 
the water off entirely. The burner is furnished with a 
simple valve, with which the flame can be regulated to 
suit, and as soon as this latter valve has been turned so 








Serew Driver, Full Size. 


as to lower the flame the gas pressure behind the burner 
causes the water to drip slower in proportion. Con- 
versely, when the flume is enlarged by the burner valve 
the gas pressure is lessened and the water drips faster. 
The generation of gas is thus always in proportion to 
the amount consumed, and no attention need be paid to 
the water valve. The burner is straight and easily re- 
movable, though it does not require cleaning as often as 
does the ordinary burner, its interior shape being such 
that the entrance of dirt is retarded. We are advised 
that experiments have demonstrated that the lamp can 
be extinguished and relighted time after time with the 
same charge of carbide, and as the flame is regulated at 
will the consumption of carbide is thus very economical. 
The company claim that the lamp will burn from four to 
eiglit hours, but actual test has shown that with a mod- 
erate size flame it will burn for a much longer time. One 
lamp lighted and set to burn a 14-inch flame burned for 
nearly 20 hours. The lighting is immediate after the 
opening of the water valve and there is no smoking at 
the burner, as the proper amount of air is mixed with 
the gas before ignition. 

In appearance the new lamp somewhat resembles the 
Simplex, though the water reservoir has been enlarged 





Columbia Automutie Acetylene Gas Lamp. 


into a rounded cup, which tops the main body of the 
lamp and gives it a less severe appearance than that of 
the former pattern. ‘The combustion chamber, whose re- 
flector is of the true parabolic type, is secured to the 
body in rigid fashion and is proof against melting solder, 
as there is no solder on any of its parts. The glass front 
is hinged and is fitted with a latch which is not liable to 
get out of order, and operates easily and effectively. A 
few small changes have been made in the carbide cup, 
the advantages derived from which will be readily ap- 
preciated by gas lamp users who have experienced 
trouble on account of the carbide cup overflowing after 
part of the charge had been slacked. The cup is of two 
parts, one telescoping within the other. The spring 
above the cup does not enter either part and allows the 
pair, should the slackening of the carbide cause expan- 
sion, to telescope outward on each other to a limit of over 
¥, inch. The user of the lamp thus does not have to be 
cautioned against filling the cup too full of carbide. He 
can put as much carbide in it as it will hold. The cup 
itself will take care of the expansion. Instead of using 
the usual flat or round wool wick to aid in the distribu- 
tion of the water, the maker of this lamp has adopted 
a double linen diaphragm which, as practice has shown, 
quickly distributes the drops of water to all parts of the 
charge. The bottom plate which holds the carbide cup 
in place is screw threaded to the lamp body. Its bottom 
is a separate disk of thin metal lying in a flange around 
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the lower edge of the threaded ring. Over this is a 
washer of rubber to afford a tight joint at the bottom of 
the lamp. No matter how hard the threaded ring is 
tightened it will unscrew readily, it is explained, as 
when tightening it. as the rubber washer binds against 
the lower edge of the lamp body the flat disk turns with- 
in the ring. Thus wedging or binding is entirely avoided. 
The hight of the entire lamp is 544 inches and its weight 
18 ounces. Each lamp is carefully tested before leaving 
the factory. 


ee 


Queen and Pearl Freezers. 


= The Sam‘l C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose New York office is in charge of Tower & Lyon, 95 
Chambers street. New York, are offering two new lines 





Fig. 1.—Self Ce nlering Dupler Dasher of (Jueen Freezer, 


of freezers, the Queen and Pearl, as here illustrated. The 
Queen has a triple motion, embracing, it is said, some 
novel and valuable features, the can being driven directly 
by the gearing without the complicating use of interme- 





Fig. 2 om Showing Hinged (ross Piece or Hood 


diate parts. 


Fig. 1 illustrates the duplex dasher and is 
designed to explain this part of the mechanism. The can 
top of cast iron is geared directly to the pinion on the 
crank shaft. while the upper gear in the cross piece or 
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hood, the dasber frame by means of the square on th- 
upper end, 1s driven in reverse direction, so that the wood 
scrapers on each side of the dasher frame very rapidly 
scrape the imside of the can. The fingers or beaters are 


mounted on a central shaft having a square formed at th: 
lower end which fits into the square socket of the cast iron 
part or 


can bottom. Thus the central beaters of th 








iq. 3 —Sectrona "ew oO ueen Freezer, with Cran 
Fig. 3 —Sectional View of Queen Freezer, with 


duplex dasher are whipping the unfrozen cream in ta 

center in one direction and throwing it against the sides 
of the can, while the wood scrapers as rapidly scrape th- 
frozen material from the sides of the cylinder and throv 
it teward the center. This alternate whipping and beat 
ing, we are advised, make it possible to freeze a mixtur: 
in the Queen freezer in one and one half minutes and ‘z 
three minutes to produce a thoroughly frozen cream 
With this freezer the cream is said to be ready to serve 
if necessary, as soon as frozen and needs no priming or 
ripening process. Another improvement is the facilif; 
with which the parts can be assembled. Fig. 2 shows the 
convenient hinging of the cross piece or hood, the hood 
being an open one so the parts can be removed easily if 
necessary. When dropping the cross piece it is unfa 





Fig 4.—Fearl Freezer, with Crank. 





ingly guided into position by the peculiar shape of the 


shield or guide around the center. The locking device 
seen in Fig. 3 is simple, holding the hood or cross piece 
rigidly in position. The shaft, as also the pin or rivet for 
the wood handle, is shouldered, so that an accurate fit is 
obtained, which insures the free turning of the handle. 
Fig. 4 illustrates the Pearl freezer, which has a single 
motion and is sold at a less price than the Queen. The 
can revolves while the dasher is stationary, but several of 
the features of the Queen are embodied in it and the same 
care as to details is given. The castings of both Queen 
and Pear] freezers are numbered, so there is neither diffi 
culty nor doubt in ordering repairs, a feature which wil! 
be appreciated by dealers. Castings liable to break are 
of malleable iron. The manufacturers call attention t: 
an ice bag and mallet for expeditiously preparing the 
cracked ice, which will be sent when ordered at a smal! 
advance. Fly wheels varying in size according to the 
capacity of the can will be sent instead of cranks if s« 
instructed. Queen freezers are made in 11 sizes, from 
1 to 25 quarts capacity, and the Pearl in 12 sizes, from 
2 to 10 quarts. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED NOVE 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General | 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer are printed in Italics, and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from mannufac- 


turers or jobbers. 
as are usually purchased by 


They apply to such quantities of goods 


retail merchants. Very 


small orders and broken packages often command higher 
— while lower prices are frequently given to larger 


uyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the. ordinary 


type (Roman) relate to goods 
ers. who are responsible for 


usually represent the prices to the small trate, 


of particular manufactur- 
their correctness. They 
lower 


prices being obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 


MBER 21, 1899. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market, 
while many advanced prices are announced by the manu- 
fucturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses 


of manufacturers see the advertising 


columns 


and also Tae Iron AGe INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 6, 
1899), which gives a classified list of the products of our 
advertisers and thus serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, 
Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
ware Lists”’ 
of many leading goods. 


A new 


edition of ‘‘ Standard Hard- 


has been issued and contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 


these quotations as correct 


Retail Hardware Merchants. 


and as useful as possible to 





| ne Blind— 

Domestic, # doz. $3.00... ~-33}4@331481 0% 
errr ee 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


Ives’ Patent. cocccccecess 25&5% 
Taplin’s Perfection....-..--. rcoaniaek ene 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvile-American— 


Eagle Anvils.........+.-+++ 8 Dd T4@TME 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.......-..-- YG@V4e 
| avant brand, Wrought. m ogerns 
BOGRROR., .0000ccdes coccesccceces ‘ 
Trenton, Wrought........... #b Bgeene 
Imported— 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 8y@'4ee 
Peter Wright’'S..........c0-+eeeeee VY eGd%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00.........-s000s 204 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &e. 

Augers and Bits— 
Common Double Spur. see 
Boring Machine Augers,........0+« 

60d 10k 10@ 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist.........- 


60k 10@.. e 

Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits... ....00- cceeOO@ 0008 

, d Ca 
Cues sages yo {nai6q408108104 

Forstper Pat. an - Bits.. os0eeet0h 
ni 

Noe 1oe rie R R. ‘Jennings’ st, ios 


0. 20. B. Senaingy List. Bicone 
Rael RI bass osreneese 
L’Hommedieu uae SUSLESIES ERIC“: 


Sn-il’s Bell Han , 
Sneli’s Car Bits, % 
Wirigne’ 8 Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ 


Bit Stock Drille— 
Standard List .....60@10€10@70@5% 
Expansive Bits— 

Clark’s small, $18; large, $26..... sins 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Fostera, No. 1, # 
Bteer's No. 20; Neb s g18...4 Petits 
r’s > le Bs boot 
Swan’s..... ecvcccece sevceeseseeee A0GSOR 104% 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@3.25 
German Pattern...... gro. $5.00@5.50 
Double Cut, makers’ lists. ......... 
5085 @50410% 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney’s Adjustable, # doz....... $16.50 
Douglass’ 334@ 


hip Augers and Bits— 
Fost" ts naa +2808 10G 408108108 





Akt sb cle obese Locsin hs Medeacadss 
L’Hommedieu’ 3. e iseiOiSEidEIe 
Watrous’.......- onccell 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafta, Aul. 
Awis— 
Brad Awls: 


Handled ............970. $2.75@3.10 
FO aac ied, Shouldered gro.68@66e 
Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70c 


P 
Ginanciled, Patent....gro. 81 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.65@70c 
Scratch Awls 
Handled, ,, -970. $8.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro. $11.60@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
am Awl and Tool. 


xe 
we t Salit best brands.$6.00@6.25 
First Quality’ othe her brands$5. s0GS, 75 
Jobbers’ Special Brands; 
got eats a 2 eS eo 
pan wy ee eo 


oe ~via Grease, Axle. 


Axles— 
Iron. Steel, 


Concord, loose collar...6\4c 6 c) 
Concord, solid collar, . .634c 634C | > 
No.1 Common.......... 5c hie) 3 
No. 1'¢ Com. New Style. .5%e 5M4cis 

fo. 2. Solid Collar...... Bee Sie} 


Nos. 7, 8, 11 to h.... . 
Nos. 7.8.11 to 14, 109 sets... 
Nos. 15 to 18 





Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Yoncord, not turned.. 


lb, Se 

Common and Concord, turned. .lb. (¢ 

I isn cack cnakadesen ten lb. Ye 

Balances— 

Sash— B 

Caldwell pes Hab... coc coccccccescecss OS 

EE anon ccbahuinedests eeetedeeeee 62566 
“Sp ring— a 

Spring Balances a b0@50k5E 


Chatillon’s Licht Spe. Ba'aaces., ~40&10% 

Chatillon Straight papemess... cee -+ 00 BOS 

Chatillon Circular Balances . - 50% 

Chatilloa’s Large D a’. 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 

Steel OCrowbars, 10 tu 49 Ib., per 1b.. 


SY4@Le 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82...... 


Chattillon’s No. 1 
Chattillon’s No, 2 


Beaters— 
Standard Co.: 

No. 5 Steel Handle Dover.® gro. $6.50 

No. 10 Cast Handle D »ver..® gro. $8.00 

No. 10 Steel Handle Dover.# gro $38 00 





No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handie, 
# gro, $15, 09 
Bbwak. DP SlOs.<coccecccvesenses cent GO 


Taplin Mrg. Co.: 


No. 50 Small Family size 
No. 100 Regul .r Family size... 


# gro 
«$5.50 
= vd 
No. 102 Re ,ular Family size tinn 





$9. 9.50 
No. 150 Large "amily size........ $19.00 
No. 15% Large Family size, aaaaeae —_ 
17.0 
Lyon’s, Standard *ize,........ doz $1 75 
Wonder (S. 8. & Co.).........# gro. $7.50 
Bellows— 
2 potnenith— 
Standard List... ...+0.e.0+0-70@70&5% 


Inch.. 30 382 Sh 36 S88 (10 
Eac. $4.25 4.50 5.25 5.75 6.50 7.75 
Extra Length: 
Each. $4.75 5.25 5.75 6.50 7.40 8 \§ 
1 


Molders— 


Inch a FH BD & 6 
Doz.. "$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 


Net Prices. 





ote ane F 
Inch.. 9 10 
Doz... * 98075 4.95 6-50 5.00 5.75 ars 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods........+00.....75&10% 
sigh grade. cceccccccccesces OM 0E 10% 
SEES . . cccocecccee eeeccces osee TO@QGTISX104E 
Texas Star.. ecccees...- SOK10E 
“Door— 
Gong, Y: ssetdivencesed 554 
Hon.e, R "2 +3 Mfg. Cas. caceke 5K LOS 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....... 335g&10% 
Hand-- 
Hand Bells, ae +000 b5@65L10% 
White Metal.......... 0. + +-65@65K108 
Nickel Plated......... 0/@5IE10% 
Swiss . -60@60&10% 
JMiscelianeous— 
1, are b. 2@2%46 


Steel Alloy Church and School danda'ed 


50& 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co, gun 


Belting 
Rubber— 
Common Sisndere. eevee ee 0K10Q75% 
Standard......--ss00 ....60410@70% 
PE Meranes< c0cctevess 000 I@604K10% 
High Grade... aide eves CO@6VE108 
Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap... 8 -508 108 
Regular Short Be nn nied 





60L5% 
ndard ........ ee bot 105% 
Light Standard. .......cccccecees «70% 


Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H Co.: 
A” ets 60&'0% 
Durable Bran‘............ -. 704 


Bench Stops —SeeStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 

Green River Tire Benders and Upset, 

ters 20% 

Ill Iron & Bolt Co...... 40@ s0ase 

Steddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters... 
40@50 


Bicycle Goods— 

Lane *s Cycle Hanger............045 3346855 
Jo = S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 

SE Cicéconesase SOF 


SUTIN 9 dnirene vaina eee deigabnindin aeucinieane 
NN racneveneie'édiatan anes waemuenceee 50% 
Ess cistacahsddsenracesns 260% 


Bits— ; 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—see Staples, 


Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden ...... 70L10@ 75R:5% 
BAG I'S MEO ro ccccucccescccsecsesces Goaiog 
I a cas dicate tiitchinsiaancne’ 5OXLOG 


| Ford’s Star Brana, Self Lubricating. . 70% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. 
50& 10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Me es .30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron... smeoesel 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
1899 List: 
DldcuagestseeWaceecece 
Crystal and Embossed 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common, list Jan.30, 95. 45L5@50& 10% 
Norway Tron, $3. 00, list Oct. 7, °84. 


75 15a1 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list — 


Peewee ee esesee 


— 7541085 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 90. 9; o% . 


$0% 
ccvcceccc ehh 


ae ee 


Nore.—Jobbers’ prices on 
now generally lower than manufactur. 
ers’. 

Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 

i See 3 4 5 6 8 

Per doz...$0.338 .36 AS .57 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 

i aes 6 8 

POF GOB... .ccche $1.00 1.25 i 16 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, ,,Japanned: 

PRE: . ft eee ee sa 10 

Per 006 nics $0. 85 1.20 1.50 
Cast Iron Shutter, pron Knobs: 

) ree oe 8 10 

Per doz $0. 60 90 1.14 


Wrought Barrel ae one? 

Inch. es , 6 8 

Per doz BOLL 50 61 10 1.2% 
Wrought Barrel . - 7010 @? 
Wrought Barrel, Bronzed. 50@ 508 10% 
Wrought Flush, ee pgs 50820@,70% 
Wrought Shutter.... .. 60@604 10454 
Wrought Square Neck.60¢10410@ 70% 
Wrought Sunk..... be Fe 60@60e 10% 
Ivea’ Patent Door......... shat 

Stove and Plow-- 

Re 50810@60% 
Stove, list August 27, 1898. .624%@....% 
Co list Feo. re 

mmon, list Feb. 28,'83....60@¢é 
American Screw Compal ny* ventas 

Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '84......70¢ 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 84. ee 

Bay State, list Feb. 28, ,, aeons 60% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 














Borers, Tap— 
-* rs Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


ae 14 1% 13 4 2 
Per duz.. - 50 a, 5.00 6 50 
LS 214 2% 
Per Doz.. : $7 50 10.2£ 

Syeeteree Mfg. C .25@30% 
, $1.25; No. 2. $i. ‘65; No. 3, $2.50 


a h. 
Boring Machines—‘” Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes, Mitre- 
Seavey's, . er doz., $¥4.00.....cccc00.- 25% 
Braces— 
Notr.—Mos' Braces are sold at net 
prices. 


Common Ball, American. .$1.10@1.20 
IE Bic anncecececes O& 10K 1LO@K0R 104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s.....50&10&5¢ 
Fray’ s No. 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 


Co SE eee ee ~  Sateneiesneg 

| 5 & Ww. Co., Peck’s Patent 
50&10@604 

Brackets— 
Cast Iron, plain. evecee 604 10Q@7048 104 
Wrought Steel.........- 70k5@704 10% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 

UE GION, ccasecccgecceassesceensegees 80% 

Broken caseS...............s- --75&10% 


Bright Wire Goods—see 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— ; 
po ee TO@7TO&10 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks, Saw 
| teal ai #6 gro. $22.00 @$24.00 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list Sept., °96...25@5 oie 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’ - eeteee weccccccccccse 
Cast 
Fast Joint, ae "ok 10@ 50100854 
pe ee ea 
L5&10@F0k 104 10% 
Loose Jotnt.........60@10&5@70k 108 
L00ee Pét..cccceces 608 1085 @ 704 10% 
Mayer's Hinges.....60@10@5@70& 10% 
Parliament Butts.. .60@10¢5@70¢10% 
Wrought Steel— 
Loose Joint..... care 
Table and Back Flaps.. 
Narrow and Broad..... 7085@ 
Inside Blind 
Loose 


Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple Tip.... 
80 @ 808.5% 


Bronged Wrt: Nar. and Inside Blind 


yO eee 50810@50& 10h5% 
Cages, Bird— 
hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5600 Pe iticcccctcocccess sn 
I ee ncn ndnccecesneccocscacttt 


200, 300, 600 and 900 seriles.. 
Hendryx Bronze: 
, 800 series..... 
Hendryx Enameled 
Calipers—see Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Burke’s, One Prong, Blunt.... 
Burke’s, One Prong. Sharp 
Burke’: TwoProng, Blunt. 
Burke s Two Prong, Sharp.. 
Burke > Biunt Heel............. Soeeace \ 
PEEMS'S CHATTY HES]  o.. cccccccsscsesccee 5 
Can Openers—See Ope ners,Can 
Cans, Milk— 
Buffalo Pattern: 5 8 10gal. 
-- $3.60 $4.00. .83146¢ 
Illinois Pattern. $2 40 3.10 3.50. . 33144 
lowa Pattern... 2.4) 3.35 3.75. .33V¢ 
20 80 410 qte, 
New York Patt'rnS.00 4.35 4.60. .33%% 
Baltimore P te’rns.l0 4.45 4,70, 333¢% 
Cans, Oil— 














Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...... 70% | 
= le Phila, list Oct, 16, "BA. 2009000043 
pse. list Fed See 60% 
Porte Chester Bolt & Nut | saamcoaedh 
Empire, list Feb. 28, +. -60% 
Keystone Phila., list Get, 184.) +++ 40% 
Norway Phila.. list Ort. °84..°.."""70¢ 


Galvanized Blue Band, 1-gal.. Um do. 
$1.7: 5@e2. 00 
8s. 8S. & Co., Galvanized Family oon 
faucet, 3-gal., # gro. 354, 
$635 10-gal., ioe ‘00 
GE ec cccnrcackces doz. #1 DOD$§2. 20 
Caps~ Percussion 
= ye | ae e .50c 
| GD Lc cceeeeeceeeeees per VU s2@ sic 
F | ae a Ceeseeees per M 32@4 
G.E Sceeterecees. PEP a lee 
Musk ot cocce céccecsoes MEF M SIME 









































TE erg 


> Ses 








Primers— 
Rerdan Primers, $100. ...... .5% 
BR. / Caps (Sturtevant 
$1.00... --ccrccesseerecresees 


All other “primers.. _ $1.10G 31. 


Carpet eerecshere- 


See Stretchers, arpet. 


Cartridges— 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd. $1.90 
B. B Caps, Round Ball. ,..$1.122@1.18 
Blank Cartridges: 

St8C F., $5 80... 

8C. F., $70 .. 

2 cal, Rim, 274 

2 cal. Rim, $2.7 
Central Fire ° 
Pistol and Rifle. ee 
Primed Srelis and Bullets. o100L5@5 
Rim Fire Sporting..... os eweenwess see 





oe SF 
RRRARRARB 


Rim fire, Military...c.e.s+s0..15&5% 
Casters— - 
ee esecee coesees2O0f108) 8 oS 
|S paeeeaenes =* Boe 10K | Ss 
Plate. part Brass. ... rind h S358 
Philadelphia.... .... 60&104)™ FS 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ...... 59@10% 
Paysoun’s Anti-friction Furniture.70&10% 
Payson’s Anti-Friction Truck wee 
Standard Ball Bearing............0.++- 5% 
Tucker’s Patent, low list..... Sesereee 


Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain— 
American Coil, Full Casks: 
8-16 4 6-16 % 2-16 % 9-16 
8.75 685 585 6.00 h85 h75 4.65 
oy % % 1 inch. 
4.50 4.40 4.40 4.40 cents per lb, 
Less than Cask lots add 4@ ac per lb, 
German Coil, list July 24, '97....... 
604 10@ 60k 108 10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 2 


"OT .n0ane-.00 00000 es 604 10@ 604 10 108 


Trace, Wi — and Fancy Chains, 
list April, °98..... 50€10@504 1085% 
Jack Chain. list July 10, °93: 
FOGG: 0. cncesensvteweccess - 50k5@ 60% 
DUGER 22 c0sscvcceneecesces 5085 @60% 
Gal. Pump C. hain.. eens “lb. 5@s%4e 


Breast. Hitching and Rein paces 
Covert Saad. Wi orks 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breads... ccccccccccccceoscess «++ B5& < 


HEIN. ..ccccccccocssevesseces 
Stalllos. .cccccccccs ve 
Oneida ( Sanaa 2 
Eure«a Coll and Halter.. 
Niagara Colland Halte rs... 60@60K5% 
Niagara Cow Ties,..... 4526@45810K58 








Am, C ~~ pean O&S5SQUNS | 


Am Cow Ties.. 
Wire G« wh tl Co.: 
Dog Cha 
Unive real Dbl-Jointed ¢ hain.. 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue.... 
Carpenters’, Red ...... gro. LOo@! 
Carpenters’, White......gro. 36 @33 Cc 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Boor~ 


-BdSk5@lAVASE 


o000ee4 dS 


Bardsley’s.... ccccs cece ceS40R10E 

ee eee .. HOKLOZ 

Eclipse oven . BO @608 10% 
Chisels— 


Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List..... aes 110 Tie 1 O% 


Buck Bros <epeacinetesansy : 
PETISG BOCK .ccccencecces ‘ . "30% 

Swan’. peeee TD@ PINSKY! of 

L&L J. White ae 30% 430&5% 

Tanged — 

Tanged Firmers .. LOG 10@. 50% 

Buck Bros... R coe OS 
eee eccsse B0« 

L. & 1. J. White. Tange 208548 

Cold— 

Cold Chisels, qaood quality lb. 14@ 16e 

Cold Chisels, fair quality.. lb, 12¢ 

Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8@9c 
Chucks— 

Beach Pat., each $8.00........... eoree 20% 


Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks Pwaent and S, yameening 30% 
Drill C hucks, New Mo lel 


Independent Lathe Chucks......... 10% 
Iinproved Planer Cnoucks............ 20% 
I niversal L athe Chucks. .....coccccee 40% 
Face Plate Jaws,, - 35% 
nion Mfg Co. 
OMDINAMON. ..ccccccccce sesccesecees 40% 
Czar Drill ome “GaSereesspionesessasee 
eared Scroll,.. pesvuseeus —s 
Independent ee TT re Te 40% 
Union Drill ecceeccccdeccens coeses our 
Universal . oon 00000 Seeseneorees 40% 
POs Fists JOWB. .ccccccvccccesess 35% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 2O0@20R5t 
Adjustable, Stear*is’..........06 30% 
abinet, Sargent’s . : 45 IX 10 
‘arriage Makers P..S. & W. Co..40&10¢ 
arclage Makers’, Sargent’s 50K 10¢ 
Besty, Parall~ Leeosusecoece 334k 104 


ineman’s, U le a Drop Fo g+& Tool 


{ ove ‘ 40% 
Saw Clamps, see > Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Walk- 
Star Socket, All Steel loz. $4.90 net 
Star Shank, All Steel doz. $3.75 net 
Vleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros .20% 
New Havea Kx ige Tool Co.'s. 10@ 408 t 
Nichols Bros., Flat bdl., 306; Rd. hdl, 0% 
Fayette Kk. P umb “aa 
v.53 6 W ‘Sigh S@S3igh1 0s 


THE 


IRON 


AGE 











Eo, & 1. J. Wihaite....cceccccecerncecccecsstae 


Clippers— 

Chieago Flexible Shaft C me 7 A : 
Rims TORO. <ncccces cosvcs # doz $7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ..........6. ® doz. $8.40 


Monitor Toilet............. # doz. $9.00 
Stewart's latent. ..# doz. $10.00 


Clips, axe— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
inch.... ave eess SE1IO@ 70% 
Norway, 4 "and 5-16 inch.,.65 @iskis 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list (Globe, Kerosene, 
Lever Bibbs, Rac king, &c.). 
60d: 10@ 608 104 108 
Coffee Millis—Sce Mills, Coffee. 


Collars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list - .40% 
Embossed,Giit,Pope «Steve ns'list! 08108 
Leather, Pope & Stevens’ list.... 0% 


Compasses, Dividers, ke. 
Ordinary Goods ........1 704 10@75% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

abe er 

Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside........55%¢ 

Calipers, Double ss 

Calipe rs, Inside or Outside. 

es eee 00s 0cOn 

SIN «cnn honnh nites ceases 5ORSS 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co............. 25810 


Coolers, Water— 

8. & Co.: 2-gal., $14.90; 8-gal., 
sis. 00; 4gal., $18.50 ; 6 gal., 25, 06. 
Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 
Brotded, Drab. ....¢sccces . lb. 21@28c 


Braided. White, Common, 1lb..16@17¢ 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18c; B, tée 


Common India........... lb, 8 @5'be 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...10@ 15e 
Patent Russia .......... lb. "2 @,13¢e 
Cable Laid Russia. .--lb. 13%@I1he 
India Hemp, Braide d.. . lb. 14.@15e 
TT | eee lb I@10c 
Patent oe ecasnccoesecccs. C0210 C 
Pear! Braided, cotton ........ cooee BD IHG 
Massachusetts, White ...........  » 20¢ 
Massachusetts, DP ab. .... 2... # Th 2i¢ 
Eddy tone Braided Cotton...... ? Dm 1is¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....% DB 1S8¢ 


Ossawan Mills 
Crown, Solid Braided White...8 m 18¢ | 


--B0@A0R5% | Peerless 


<a ee etn abane Seineee 60¢ Gamson: 


Braided, Giant, White.......... #Di1i¢ 
Oable Laid Italian. ......ccccoccccccss 164 
Cable Laid Russian............ecccess l4¢ 
SD CANE DONE. .cccnsneceescsnecesen 12¢ 
SE) MEN nbagensnasssebactoessect 1s¢ 
RO Re li¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton......... PRS3I¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp..... + DSile 
i, Pe on. asasmant » & die 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot...®? B 27¢@ 


- +. 970. 50@5 © | Silver Lake : 








| 


| 


A quality, Drab, 40¢............. 15&104 
A quality, White, 35¢....... veer LORIOS 
B quality, Drab, 35¢. .......... 15&1 & 
B uwuality, White, 30¢............15& Of 
Italian Hemp, 40¢ .......0.-.-.. 15&10% 
Linen, 57}¢¢....... sale "1B&ivs | 
Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted .. 0M 701046 


Corn Knives and Cutters 


—see Knives. Corn, 


Crackers, Nut 


Little iant ® gr. $24.90 

Turner & Seymour Be. HO. cacctencune 50% 
—- 

Grain... ..000 seoseanies pbekabecniee 
Seenene- 


White Round C rayons, gross...5@éc 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50 + $5 00, at fac- 
tory. 


Metal Workers’ Cravons.. .gr. $2.50 bad 
R 


Soapstone Penciis, round, flat oF } 
s uare .er.$1.501 5 
Ro ling Willi Crayons ..... gr. $2.50 I} 
Ra lroal Crayons .compo i ion) | z 
g°. $2.00) 5 


See also Chalk 

Creamery Pails—See Pails. 
Creamery. 

Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy .. » doz. $7.00 


Fort Madison, Light # doz. 86.50 | 


Crow Bars—*ce Bars. Crow 
Cultivators 
Victor Garden 


Cutters— 
Glass— 


Smi h & Heminway Co.. 


Meat— 


# doz. $10.00 


Ame TECRR .ccvce 


E ach... $5 8F $10 $25 $50 g60 

Counectt ut 
N ) 1 8 10 12 
*h bs : 5 





2 3 
$17.00 $19.00 
ih. SE. s sescnene von OR 10R10@ 705 | 


SH; 7.00 $33.00 $45, a0 | 
Home No. 1, doz. eons _ eee 
Little Giant, . San. wags 
Nos. 305 ‘ 22 


“3i2 oa 
$35.00 gis. 00 $4490 871.00 $68.00 





Secorcecceses = ++ S3IZk 10% 


4 | 
$30.00 





$15.00 si8.0 


$60.06 
Enterprise Beef Shavers...... 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Diss on & Son:: 
Slaw, C rn Grater, &c. 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® Bl aes 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. 


Enterprise papesebonsecqncepe 
National, ® doz. $21.00 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00 


I. cuiiinvikeanaasace # doz. $4.7 


lwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 
» 
Never- Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 


PE: cuivedas areiemkamwntaanadah cael 
Ganeen. # doz. DRED. cocccncencéscecccll 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. | 
Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 
Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, a 
| Tucker’ ‘Pat. Alarm Tn No.1. ®d 
$18; No. 2, $12; No. 8 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 


| Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 





| 
| 
| 








Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ® doz. 


+» 25@30F | | John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke 


0% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7, 26 x8. 80x9. 55% 


«2-000, $4. — $1.50 
ses ret 
Of 


Sargent’s, # doz. $24.00...... 8ogéoeiog 


60&10@60&10&10% 
75 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger... .40% | 


$11; Lee Fi2. 
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Faucets— 





Miles’ Chz allenge, ¥ dos. 45 @At a | 
OB. ccecces 
e208. 00 $30.00 849. 00 | Cork Lined.. ones TOBS@I0B&104b 54 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24. onieas Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 
g& Ber i 4 
Woodruff’s, Pee ti 
Nos PERS oe sieht i100 150 4 Red Cedar....... * £ - 50@50k54 


)| B. & L. B. Co.: 


| _ West’s Lock, Openand Shut Key SOR 108 


) | John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. - £08 


O¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. 60K 10« 
| John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. or 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
John Sommer’s I. X. 


L, Cork Lined. 50s 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. 


| 
Kraut Cattera 46 x 12,40 x 12......40% | John Sommer’s C onCorkI Pape 
e an nmer’s Common Cork Lined.70¢ 
a - maak} aaeoey Mfg. Co.: 50@50&104 John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined,.60¢ 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr 815@$18 John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 504 


$20@827 son Sommer’s Perfection Cedar....404 


St eibsstskers cs¥eneseatelseaut 60@b0&54 
Star. Metal Plug new list...... 40@40&5¢ 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced List. 0&5 
Self Measuring: 

| Enterprise. #® doz. $36.00 .... ...... ny 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00 
National Measuring, ® doz. 986.00. 408 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 





seer reverse cng 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
"| Best Brands...... yates —— 


doz. $10.00 | Good Brands.....ceese++s- o oo 


2 aaa 
| Second Quality.. °*55610@ bod 10 10% 


Imported— 
| Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July #4, 
| eH Se eee ree ecesceeetssesese 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch.... 15 17 19 21 5 JA 
Per doz.$3.80 $8.55 8.75 4.50 6.86 


| | Stowell” s Giant Grindstone Rosse. 
2. $6, 00 


oeee ayes ti 
| Rati , aetna 1 00. 0002-08 &108 
Sargent’s Patent...... BOk1O@o0R OR LOR 


| Fiuting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— 






$1.75@$2.00 S ‘odder, 
| Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding..... each See Squeezers, Wi ‘i 
$3.75@4.00 = . 
Bench Drills. Stearns’................ . ..50% Forks 
Breast. Millers Falls, each $3.00 5S ? ; 
Breast, P..S. & W BK E0818 Aug. J, 1899, list. 
Goode il Automatic Drills. 40&5@40810% Hay, 2 tin@...cccccccccce+steseee 65% 
| Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ..............2: 5% ne: 
Ratc het, Parker’ B ccccnersones sacgies Manure, 4 tine ........ 
atchet, Weston’s...........+. + - 20@25¢ 
Ratchet. Whitney’ s.P.S. & W.. 408104 ane tla 5 ONE C Ome. .- 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; PAeng. . : 
| Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00.........3314% lowa Di Bay P Potato...... 
ctor. a . 


| Twist Drills— 


Standard Liat............ e+seee0+65% Champion, Hay... 


Drill 
Drills—See Augers and Bits. 


Drili Chucks—See Chucks. 
| Dripping Pans— 


Bits or Bit Stock Columbia, Hay. 


Victor, Manure.. 


Victor, Header.. 





Champion, Bay «+: 





Columbia, Manure 

Columbia, oped *s anol » £104 
Hawkeye Wood Raney” q'tine sy dos. 

$5.00; 6 tine. $6.00, 

| Plated. —See Spoons. 

} 

] 


Frames— 





See Pans, Dripping. Saw— 
| Drivers, Screw— | Red, Polished and tate Oe 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
a ‘pine h, $6: 4-in., $7.50 @in, $v. 408 | White. ...cccccccescesseses@0Z. 75@80C 
De iicssess so sncansshonieeell 
— Bros’ Screw Driver Bits....... au os | Screens,Window and Door— 
D ay Fiat Biade. Elec ric. nee | Bonanza Window Screens. . .50&10&2 
Douglass Mfg. Co....°......... $0@30810¢ | Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. . 
Fray’s Hol. ‘dle Sets, No. 8, $12.00 50< | Porter’s Extension Window Screens.. f 
Gay f Fereons’ Ratehet evecceccccsccos 35s | Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. 508108 a 
oodell’s Automatic bee dee 4 
, 50810810@50810810854 Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.... 08 
evnew, s Blac k Handle biNbenet nae sie 1 c a 
ayhew’s Monarch. ..........0000045 te ce ream~— 
Now England Specialty Co........50&104 Freezers, Z 
New York, Manhattan and Handy...20% ee 8 L 6 8 10 & 
Sargent & C 0.’8: Best. $1. L0 160 1.85 230 8.00 3.90 ‘ 
pag 1,50,: | and 60.! mee ter Good $125 1.35 1.70 205 265 3.50 
os 20 ONG 40. coccccres Qo" 7 y 
Screw Driver Bits,...-.....# doz. 50@70¢ | Fa:7.81.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 %.90 4 
Stanley's R. & L. Co.’s: | 
No. 64, Varnished Handles......70&10¢| Fruit and Jelly Presses— 4 
OF scdssdcndesexossucsensenasnee 75&10% , 





| E gg Beaters—See Beaters,Eqg 
| 


See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 





Emery Nos. 4 to54to Flour,CF:| Fuse— 
6 gro. 180gro,. F.FF. Per 1000 Feet. 
Kegs...... th. 4e 5 ¢ 3 c| Hemp Fuse .....0.... 000000 0 + $2.60 
lo Kegs ....lb. 4\e é‘4e 8'4c | Cotton Pere ecccessenct ae 
44 Kegs ....Uh, 5 ¢ &«e S'sc | Single Taped Fuse .... 400000003. 50 $s 
10-lb cans, 10 Double Taped Fuse.......0.024.70 
| «nm case.....6 € 6 '¢e 6c | Triple Taped Fuse.....+++....5.70 
| 10-Ib.cana, less | 
10 ¢ 8c 


|} than 10 ....10 € 


Ware—<ee Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins- 
See Pins, Escutcheon 


—See Squrezers, Lemon. 


j 


asteners, Blind— 
Ansty oe cere secece 


Extractors, Lemon Juice. 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
| Stebbin’8....cceceesecesess SO@S0L10“ 


| Enameled and Tinnea 


Cauges— : 
| Marking, Mortise c.........-.00- H 
Hud It @bok 10d iog 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge.......... 


# doz. $6.75@7.28 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Rabbet 


SOIT: «0 ina tc5040p< 09h ego enccen 25a108 
Wire, Brow n E SRRIPSR. 05 vec cccccccce ald 
rin 8. os ateembnenincnned 258 


..50&106 | Wire, P.,S. & W. Co... in@iéass 








ate 
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Cimiets— | 
1, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 | 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $3.00@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
intel ee | 
Wood Handled, Assorte | 
am aro. $5 00@5. ol | | 


Class, AmericanWindow | 
List Jan. 1, 1898, 

Small lots from store: 
Eastern..... pulexbamkweeal San 804108 | 
WestOT Me <occceccccceeccccessceS los | 

From Factory, with Frt, Allowance : 
CIO Riss noe 60s000e00s0 . «+ SUL15% 
1000 boxes or more Gulf fore... ite 

&10 
8000 boxes OF MOTE .......06% 50k20% 
6000 boxes or more..... orcececcces 85% 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with a. 
74%4@508 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., ats.) 


834Q@18% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade,.......gro. $5.00@6.00 
Allerton’s Axe: 


Se es WE i nccckccdnse+ss 00 atexws $9.00 
32 Tin in Pauls, # doz. $2. 00; 5D, $3.00; 
10 
25 wood aoe sOvseenemes # doz. $12.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-D whee *~ = 


Dixon’s Everlasting in bxs..® doz. I 
- * $1.20; 2D $2, 200 


Crindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Cun Powder-—See Powder. 


H ack Saws—‘See Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather TOp.-$h. 95.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...$150@1.60 

Saddlers’, Brass Berrule. $1 35@ 1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..00+..004.., $1.25@1.85 
Brad, Common.. oo ccccceee $l. 50Q1.75 


Halters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Web.. .........0. -45&2% 
Covert Mfg. oe Ju ute Rope. ccccce. 40R2% 
Covert Mfg. Co., Sisa! Rope.. BOS 
Covert’s Saddlery Works? 96 ‘list, ae 


60 os 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Leather60& 104% 
cLovert’s Saddlery Works, Jute....60&5% 
Covert’s ~addlery Wo ks, sisal....... 60% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Maniia.. dase 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Cotton.....70% 


Hammers— 
Handled ‘aang 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 40&54 
M tic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 8, $1. 35. 1. ate 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eeeeereee 


Peca, Stow & Wilcex. 2.22. “adgsoabs 


Fayette R. Plumb : 
Artisans’ Choice, A. E. Nall....33}4&54 
Engineers’ and B. 8. Ls ie sesse 5U&10% 
Machinists’ Hammers.. ... 50 
A. E. & A. E. Bell Face _— 8 
Riveting and Tinners’. - B3BR5% 
S. New List... 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
$lb. and under,..lb. Lic 
800 5 WD ..cccceeee: lb. 36c > 75hS@75 
Over 51b.. .- lb. 30c &1085% 
Note. — Lower net prices sometimes 


made by jobbers 
--I}Ge@ 10 Ib. 









Wilkinson's Smiths’... 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Police Goods. 
Handies— 


Agricultural Tool aes 


ioe. Rake, Fork, &c........50@ meen 
hovel,&c., Wood D Handle, 50@i0k5% 


Cross-Cut Saw nein ™ 
DERE, ccncccvecsdeseccccs 
Champion.. ee 
DIGSCOR’S. coccccccccecseccceccess cosces 
Mechanics’ Tool ‘Handles— 
Auger, assorted......gro. $2. 25@$2 50 
se large......++-gT0. $2.75@$3.00 
Brad Awl.,.....00+.+.970. $1.40@$1.50 





Chisel Handles: 
Apple Firmer, gro ass‘d. $2.25 
Te 603 ; large, $2.75@$3.00. @ 
Hickory Firmer, 0. ass d . $2.25 
@$2.50; large. $2 50@$2.75. 
Socket, gro ass‘d, Firmer, $1.50 


$1.60; Framing, $2.50@ 2.75. 
File, assorted........gro. $1 OO@$l 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe. &c...504&10% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 75@80c 

Not Varnished.. ......... --65@60e 
Plane Handles; 
Jack, doz. 28@25c; Jack Bolted.. 


66 
Fore, doz. 85@88c; Fore, Bolte 
20@75e 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, "Re gular ; 
MOiceseet. §. 6: 6. 8 
° -$1.10 1.45 1.80 2.10 2.75 
Barn Door, Ni New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Rewnd Groove, Reg- 








| ~ eee e 4 
Dean ai #.00 4.60 3.35 | 


Chicago ageing Butt Co.: 


PROGR «2 ccccccvccccccescescusves 25% 
Oscillat ing TTT TTITIT rire noowseiaa 
Bigg TWID...cccccccccccccsecscgcees 25% 


Chisholm & Moore _ Co. 
Advance.. ... sees 
Cleveland . 
Baggage Car ine G0. cacneacut 
Elevator........... wai 
Railroad..........-- 
Czar Ball Bearing. # doz. pair $8.! 56 

No. 10 Roller Bearing. .doz. pr. 5.50) 
No. 20 Roller Bearing. .doz. pr. . 59 










bane Bros.: 

‘arlor, Standard... 
berkar New Model....... 
Barn Door, Standard : 
SOVORUE Soc c<cceescevesccet 5081081 
BOGCERL. ce ccscccccccvessccecess 

Lawrence Bros : 
OCROWR. .cccccocccsccccseves. scccces 
New York........ Se e+ +e -B0% | 
Sterling. .....0065.sccccvcecsesescccce te 

McKinney Mfg. Co. 




















No. 2, Standard, $i8 secesesee80R10E | & 
No. 1, Special, $13..........- 60&10% | > 
Stowell Mfg. and weeny . » 
Badger....... wo nee .60% | = 
Baggage ae DOGE. ..cacconscae ».BB3g% x 
Climax Anti-Friction..... e000 ee DUS 7 & 
BIOTALOL. 2... csecceces eocecevece 40% ~ | 
Interstate.... \&10% ) S 
MaBIC.. .ccocccoseccecccccosevesess 50% — 
Matchless 5OK10% |S 
Nansen.... 50K10% |“ 
Parlor Doo 50% | 3 | 
Railroad. ...... ..50&10% | = | 
Street Car Door...... - ..... 50&10% | a 
Steel, Nos. 300, 400, 500..... 40&15% 
Ta OO eee 
my lor & 0 WwW ood Ly iz. --50&10% 
T. rk is Foundry Co. 
Ria —_ gepeeconses 7 Co.: @50&10% 
van ay agouer & Williams = Co. 
American nee. waeeoel 33g& 10% 
Wilcox Mtg. C 
_ Roller Bearing eanedeed 60&10% 
J. Roller Bearing.......... 60&10% 
Gy cle Ball Bearing.........++--...! 50% 
L. T. Roller Bearing.........+ 60&10% 
New Era@........ccescees «+2 DOKLOG 
New Richards....... Se 
O. K. Roller Bearing 60& 105% 
Prinale Improved 60&10% 
Richards’ Improved. 60&104 
Richards’ Sinele Trac S0K10% 
Wilcox Dwarf Roller new 
40&10% 
Wiloox-Ives_............-.+: 60&10% 
Wilcox Tandem Roller Bearing. . 
60&10% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing.... 4 
Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing..50% 


Wises Trolley Roller Bearing. | | 
Fire.......08 ecvcecee cece & 10% 


uiiuibicaioties 
Harness aaeion. 


Harness Snaps—‘ee Snaps. 
Hasps-— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, ® doz. $ ye 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods. 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands, .....+++0... 


Cheaper Brands... .50#10 
Note.—Net prices often ma 


Hay and Straw Knives- 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 
is & Porter ” atete see eke : 
1% 2% 


AOB10@50% | 
o_o 5% 


aa air. .$0 5 60 ‘LB 
1868 O Patter n ae Hinige: : 
Ne 


5 
Doz. pair...... $0.7 135 2.60 
Parker ......cecersecees 2:0 srscces T0@i754% 
North's Automatic Blind F ixtures, No. 
ai A Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 


sale p peat asd conorettebss aicens os 
neiting Ss Gravity Panurge eonasas 75&10% 
ee. moe. 1, 3 ei eccccceces 66342104 
a, Nos. 11 & 15....,.....0...6.- 
—, 7 &16@70R108i08 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
Acme. om oer... senahas at ae 
o Grav  N 
a Daccccose . cocseoe Jom B5&10R10% 


and 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. aos 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1,3 & 5....... 


4 n 

Empire, Nos. = 1 | : ae 
iagara Grav nj os 

Niag: y g, sae 108105 | 


SUNT Gags beens gntcnseenceus 
Noiseless, Nos. 56, 60, 65 Ey 
6 on 1 Ok 5f | 


0. S. Lall & Porter ....0..... 65K 10K 108 | 
Pioneer. Nos. 060, 45 and 544. 
65k 10&5s | 
Steamboat Gravity Loeking, No.-10. ae | 
> 


Stanley’s Steel Seevty Blind Hinges. 
# doz. sets $1.20. .....ccereeeeees &10% 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's—Doz. sets: 


No i 
Hinges with Latches. * 90 2.50 4.25! Bog 


Hinges only..... ena 

Latches only.....2... 0.70 0.70 1.20 
New England: 

With Latch ........d0z. $1.75@1.80 

Without Latch ....doz. $1.40@1.45 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch...... 02. $1.65@1.75 

Without Latch. ....doz. $1.30@1.35 


Western: 
$1.60@1.65 


1.30 1.55 3.20 


With Latch.........doz. 
Without Latch.....doz. $1.00@1.05 


Spring nine 
Holdback, Cast Irow........... 
gro. $7.00@7 "50 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron........... 
gro. $6.00@$6.50 


J. Bardsley: 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking..... 1 
| Bommer Bros. , . or! 


Coe 4, ee 40%! @ 
| Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 12 
TEE tee 2544 
Gar ten Cit) Engine House.. 25% | 
Keene’s Saloon Door............. 254! 5 
Coleman Hdw, Co.: F 
‘ ~ — Holdbac Ager. $9.00 = 
‘hk ee Ber. $9.00) > 
Nic kel a ie ere # gr. $9.0 b 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: . pes 
Marchl ss. cc hdicectnaiadasent a 
Matchless Pivot POS aera 40% | = 
Payson Mfg. Co. | yo 
Oblique, Boia Acting.. . 00@50&5% «Ss 
Stover Mfg. Co.: la 
Ideal, No. 16, Detach: able, @ gr......| 2 
$'2.50 | = 
BOG WO Bova coxsensxevc . gr. $9.00 | % 
| New Idea No. 1. # gr. $9.00} 8 
| New Idea, Double Ai ‘ting. ,45% ae 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Go. | ° 
MES Saccetsnecensivecisne cues 30R5¢ id 
American ; e 30% |S 
Columbia, No. 14..." @ gr. $8.00 
Columbia, No. 18.....7: ¥ gr. $24.00 g 
IN aceias cok ol abcwauadacess seer 041% 
SD ctaadesacundescvdigevseneveres 30% <2) 
LL Sere R gr. $9.00 
RN ccuornis tind suixcnsatnaeatal 30%/ 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
— and T' Hinges. é&c., list Mar. 
5. 1898 : 
Light Strap Hinges..66%4% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% 
Light T Hinges.. * 508104 | 
Heavy T Hinges...60#10% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. .. + Extra 


6 om 204@2 5% 
Hinge Hasps Sree 
a oo 4 8s Corrugated He = Vv | 
eweestcoesecesasbcces 70% 
Stanley" 8 Cor, Ex. Heavy yz 
6624% J 
NorK.—Change in base discounts, 
BONO FB aiviiacccccksecaes 70@20 854 
| Q I 
| Screw Hook $ ,° = 6 to 12in..lb 84%4@3s3 4c 


to 20 in, .lb. 84@3%e 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in...lb. 3 a eth 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


3%4@linch.. 
St-inch.. 
ly. 0 alanine 
Hoes— 


aeuwe oreeees eld. 54 @534C 
eeeld. 6% 634c 
+s 01d. 84% @8%e 


Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,........... 
CORSO 10855 
| Grub. list Feb. 28, 1899.. 65104 
| 1 oh” RRA ROT 7 @35&5% 
Handled— 

A~. 1, 1899, Listt 

ield and "Gar ~ Se Pe + -75R2S 





700 1okiog 
| Street and Mortar.... ..75@74%4 24 


Cotton... cece... 20k1OE1IOR5SA2% 
Dh + + 70&30% 
Weeding 


Note.— Manufacturers Sp a coma 
}a wv of lists, and often sell at net 


| Brags Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. 





7he2< 
| Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
MP i necnceher, anes scoexe T5X1L0R24 
AS Madison Mattock Hoe, # doz. ...$4.50 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4.80 
t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. 





ee 
| Kretsinger’s Cut Easy, eve 2% 
| Warre mniioe. eae _ _— -™ aiaces 38 60% 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
‘Hollow Ware-— 
See Ware, Hollow, 
Holders— 


Angular, ® doz. $24.00...., ences 45&104 
File and Tool— 
| eaten File Holders and File Han- 
GIGS. ccocse 
Hooks- 
Cast Iron— 





Bird Cage, Reading....... 

Bird Cage, Sar; nest, ist., 4 -50&10@60% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s L ist...... = Prete 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List...... .. 40 


40& 

| Clothes Line, Stoweil’s........_....... 208 

| Clothes Line, menting 1 
is€io@ona10e10g 


| Coat and Hat Stowell’s 
CoatandHat, heading. ae ° 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....35&104 
Coat and Hat, Wr one -.--.. 658108 

| Harness, Reading List........ 70&10@75% 


bia Wire— 


stew eeeeeeseee 


° 760@754 





-80410@ 804208 
.50@50&104 
oo. SOK1L0E 


---60@60&54 
-T0@70&5% 
..50&10% 
Gem si td" Scs" Wine o~ —— 
Wrought Iron— 
| or Case, Octagon Steel.. 
doz. 10@?.20 
CORDON, . ccccceccecee-« GOS. vie 16 
Picture, T. £8. Mfg. Co ° 
Tassel, T.&S.M 








Wire Coat and Hat: 
Acme 
B. 


eee tetera esses 


aé 


ught Goods. 
Miseolionnenat 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 


= 00; | er » $6.50 
3 


ia 1S 
fe 50 1.75 
tyeate and Manure ......00.. 750154 


__, | Re eeserten * L34e 





Hoo! and Eyes: 
i)! wore cocceed a 
Malleable Tron”. “onerenal oegun ame 





Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lookin 
Gate and Door Hook............ N&l0s 
Crown Picture Soaies 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knivss, Corn. 


Horse Nails—sSee Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ere: s L34@ 5lec 
8-ply Standard ,..... ft. 54&@6c 
L-ply Standard,..... ft. 64@ 634c 
Ce). eee ft sea Dd 7c 
bE CXUFE ccaneccuc as ft. 7le@ 8%e 
High Grade ....0<<se« ft. 9 @ at c 
Cotton Garden, %4-in., coupled : 
Pd gs rae St. 54@bC 
POP QUAY v6.60 iccencsceees Gz 6 
Good quality.........ft. 8 @ 8 
—— Sad— 
From fh t0 10...... ccesese 1b 384@38%ec 
B B. Sad Trons..... .......lb. 84@hc 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. 5@5%4c 
Chinese Sad........ . lb. 8344@hAc 


Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. 50 60 65 
85@$1.00 78@98e 95@1.10 89@1.08 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34@s%c 


ae gat 


Soldering Cop ee lb. Ose 
Covert Mfg. Co _ 


seeeeeeneeenee: 


alidleaae 
Pinking Irons........+«..d0%. 50@60c 


J ack Screws—<ee Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
— Mfg. Co., Steel.. -ccceceeSB RSS 


Tl. Pe Go Wai 21.70@ 70% 
Lockport Loewe séccetenege “40g40 iss 


tear eeereesesee er eeeteseee 


cto ‘ wa 
laa s Steel Feecaaten eocccecce ia, ae 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 10, °99 
15@2 
Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners -~ 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Knives- 

Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives .. 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.. 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives... 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.25 





Drawing— 
Standard List........... 75&5@75h10% 


ee Handle. hema akewsxawe 25@3316% 
Bradle ey’s 





wana. ; &10@4 


Pr eeeeseseee 


Bees We ancucemseresernes DOeSeee 


Hay and Straw— 


IG in wii staan cansctcéccteced $5.75@6.00 
Iwan’s Sickie Edge......006 ® doz. $11.50 
LIGBENINGE. ccccesccee iicemmndeaancs $7.50 


Mincing— 
pS SS eerie .0 
Biith’s 8, # doz., Single, $2; ‘baubie, § 30 r 


Miscellaneous— ~ 


Barrier? ....0¢ doz. $2 00 
Wostenholme’s.......® dos. $3.0 3 26 


Knobs— 
Bese, 24-inch, Birch, wee *f >. 
50@1. 


obers e, Jap, all sizes gro. 30@88e 
Door, Mineral. ....... 200. . 73@80c 
Door, Por. Jap'd....... yo" 85@9I0c 
Door. Por. ae. .+.doz. $2 10@2.20 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c_..10% 
Picture, Sargent’s..... ‘ 

Snow’s Victor...... ees 





Lindice- Melting— 


YL So Al nee 60% 
BY Ae O0esecesccees 408408104 

RN ccunccncenneces O0dsedasiascest & 10% 

Sargent’s......0. rnnieceanabn noe" ia sonles 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular...., doz. $4.00@). 50 
a e Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.25@/.75 

uare Li i Tubular. doz. $4. 21@) 75 


r her Styles......... LOB1O@L0# 104-5% 
Meyrose ae ‘Litt Tubular, doz. % 50.. 
45&10% 


Bull’s Eye ppm 
2%-inch flash light....doz. Hog 


8-inch flash light.... 4 ry is 
23%4-inch regular......do 
S-inch regular........do. “4 3 ‘50 "6 


Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........dox. 85e@45e 

Lawn Mowers— 

See Mowers, Lawn. 


Kagtere, Cattle— 
dees hbe; large, bbe 





eer RS ES 


ty 


se 


ees 


23 Spar ei 3 


Sa 


——= 











id Lag? 





a1 


0 


Lemor Squeezers— 
See Syueezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Dickson 
PS (eer ¥ 100 ou; 00 
Other sizes, Iron ............--+- &' 08 | 
Other sizes, Brass me Bronze....... 70% 
xcelsior “ .... HO@SB0R10" 
ayson’s: 

Solid Grip Nos. 643 and 644, # 1009, 

sii 00 
Bronzed [ron,.... seve ercocccosesece 70% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 %) 
dD pe a ee 3 50 225 200 
LS a ee" $1.50 

Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.. 8-4 


Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5. 
7 r Lake Bral led C halk, No. 0. “a 00% 


0. 1, $6.50; No. % — No. 3, ade i) 
> “eee ‘ : --30% 
Locks, &c.- Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locks.....+.. 8244@334@7 SE 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


{Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 










Reading Hardware Co....... oes .40% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co.. r& 0% 
Bargent & Co.. bga0e104 
Slaymaker- Barry Co +2 DOGBSS 
ee ae 50&10% 
Elevator— 
ne 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron, list Dec. 8, ‘97. 
70@70é 10% 
Dog Collar, 8S. B. Co.........ccc.ccccess 40% 
& & F. Mfg. Co. Wrt seaman see 
€.B.&Co..... . 40% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronz > and Brass. ave one 
Fitch’s [ron.......... 
ives’ Patent. Selerieaetin 
Payson’s Pe “OS ae ae bt. 
Payson’s Signal (new list).. .........- 
NG nc eschacunebe eoaivKlee ros 
M achines— 
Boring— 
Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 
Douglas...... » $2.50 $3.00 
Je nnings’. ee 2.00 3.00 
Millers’ Fal 4.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2. 50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore's Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
Bey BAOOR. ....cccccsccesccvecssscvccces 304% 
Moore’ > ‘Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 
Washing— 
‘Wayne American, - 
” # doz. 927.00| 84. 
Western Star, No. 2, # | dees 
DR. connpes-noeg.conaanres 28.00 e=8s 
Western Star, No. 8, # ls 28 
in cceh wes smameetn 30.00 Ose 
Gt. Louis, No. 41, ® doz.. 80.00 | =“ 
Maliets— 
Hickory ......00. ere ee 
Lignumvite — oossecbe L5BS@i0BIS 
Tinners’, Hickory ‘and Applewood, 
GR pbecs <ssongsssad eoetercest 50@56c 
Fiber Head Stearns’.... ..........80a106 
Mats-— 
Door— 
Blastic Steel (W.G. Co.).......... ....10% 
Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899..... ovess 6S Q@654108 


Meat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans-—See Cans, Mik. 
mitte— Coffee— 


Net pytene are often made on some 
goods which are lower than above 
discounts. 

Enterprise Mfg. . Oo. Jen. 17, 93. 208 
National, list ’ 


Parker's Columbia saa Victor. . mots 10% 
Parker's Upright.............. 30&10@40% 
Swift, Lane Bros.............. eevececece 


Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
See Dz: awers, Money. 


Mowers, Lawn— 


Net prices are penenetly quoted, 
10 12 “- 16-inch 


Good....... 3.00 3.95 $3 40 3.75 

High Grade 400 4.25 = 4.50 L 75 

Pennsy!vauiaand Coutiuental Cok lOxeg 
uaker UMLY....... se eee . 7058 
reat American. .. T0&Ss5 


o 
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Philadelphia : 
Ree ES. C2 Es FT ciwsancact TOKLOS | 
Style A, all Steel 
Style E, Low Wheel... 
Style E, High Wheel. 50a! 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low Hst......50¢ | 


Naiis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. . . 80@804104 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


1000-00 COR 108 


Horse— 
Nos.6 7 § 9 10 
i eee 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2i¢ Vl¢ 


40&5% 
eon well m—é! 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢10&5% 
C.B .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢...40% 


Chis Ast ain.. “Q8¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
40&5£2% 
MaudS. ..... 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 21e...50% 
Neponset..... 23¢ Vile 2¢e 19¢ 18¢...40% 
Putnam ...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.33%4s 
Standard.....23¢ 21¢@ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...40% 
BEAP. .ccvccvce .23¢ 21¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢. 
35& 5% 
VulORR .cccocs 23¢ Qi¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢e..... 
8344854 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in, 


Brass Head, .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 
List Feb. 1, ‘99. 
Cold Punched. of 
Mfrs. or U 8. Genders list. 
Hexagon, plain.........+ 00@A 20c 
Square, _ Se a oonanns ‘00@4. 20c 
Square, C. T. £ R... 00.0. -8.80@4 00c 
exagon, CT.&R...... 4.80@4.50c 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. om Stan‘d. 
METS. cocccoccces - 4.20@4.40c 
CLAGON. 2... ee000 sae veee sh OQ. 60c 

NoTe.—Ta ned Nuts are now 2-10c. 

higher than above. 


. 





Best or Government ..........10. 534e 
PN ccavepieethbe<d nbucacvest4 lb hic 
O. B, MAU. ccevcvscccevve coc sld. SiGe 


y 
Plumbers’ Spun Navy......+.++.. 234c 
7 Naan lots 4c tb. off f.o b. ‘New 
ork. 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper... ....... L0& 10@: 
Tin or Steel .... ... 60k 108 10@ 7085% 
ae ..« CORS@65S 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 204% 
a, Hammers’ Old Pattern. 


Roasting and Baking— 


| Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84.50; 
10, $5.00; a.) $5.50; $0, $6.00 

Simplex. ez 0., No. 40, $30.00; 50, 
$34.50; 60 330 00; 140, $33.00; 150, 
$37 50; 160, $43.00. 


Paper— 


Building Paper— 


Per roll 
500 sq. ft. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 
Light wt., 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft.tolb 

$9.60@0.65 


Heavy wt , extra q wality.$0.95@ 1.05 | Woods’ Extension 
Vv 


Medium Grades ater Proof 
OS ae $0 80@1.25 | 
Deafenina Felt, 9, 6 and i sq fil. 
WOR ON sc icnnrececsend 45.00@50.00 | 
York Haven Waterproof ae KT 
1 S5@1.’ 7 75 | 


Tarred ae 


1 ply (roll 300 sq; o ), ton. $35 ete 00 
2 ply, roll 100 sq. 
8 ply, roll 100 sq. A 


Sand and Emery— 


Parers— 


Advance 
Baldwin 
Bonanza 
Dandy.. 
Eureka, 18*8....... 
Family Bay State. 
Hudson’. ii tl« Star. 
Hudson's Ro -king Tab ..# f 
Improved Bay State # doz. e o> 00 
New Lsantanng. . ELLA RRS, $5.50 
Reading 72. S “2 = $4.00 
Reading 78..........sesc0se.¥ doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98...... beets doz, $5 50 







White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 
Potato— 

OE. cca ncend savedasesiel # doz. $5.50 

White Mountain.............8% doz. $4.50 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb 23, 1899........ . 65 @ 65h 10% 


Pinking lIrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
-Escutcheon— 
CO EEC P a re 60@ 6085% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, °85...... - 60@6085% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Factory Shipments. 


Standard, 2-6 in......++..50@50@10% 
Extra Heavy, 2 6 in.......50@10@60% 
PUES 2 cccccccecce oeees+ 6O@60L 10% 


Pipe, Wrought Iron— 


6 cst hte dake ae 50&10 ‘ 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co | st Factory Shipments. 
| List February, 1899. 
Openers, a. Plain and Galvanized: - 
ee Tee Carload Sessses-.- 108 16% 
Tron Handle......... .....d0z. 25@27c  . Less than carload lots. . .50@1082\4% 


Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@H3.00 
National, # om ocecceccecscces $1.75@82.00 
Stowell’s ...... ooseeeeber deg. 40@i5c 


Proning- 
Rubber— 


Standard, jair quality.. + TORO 758 | 
Inferior quality .....--.... he red 
 indnh aeons oncual I 


Ez siRSGpoot 
Jenkins’ Standard, # DB S0¢....25@2545% 
Miscellaneous— 


American Packing......... 9@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... «++ --13@Ihe lb, 
Italian Packing........ ».10KG@ 114e ee 


Jute.. soopenes baa 4c 
Russia ‘Packing. esvcese...- I8@1SC ib 


Palis— 
Creamery— 


8.8. & Co., with gauges.. No 1 $6.50 
No. 3, 8.75 # doz 96.50; 


Galvanized— 
oaee ae zw 4, 


GTO rseereevereees $23 00 $26 00 $29.00 
Water, Regular .. 19.00 , 22.00 25.00 | 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.50 25.00 | 
Fire, Rd. Bot om, 
Wall spseergonccoe CUD 8800 BaD 

lu, gro -cceccce-.0 87.00 .29.00 $1.00 


Pans— 
Dripping - 


Large Sizes... su sveroseaiDe L¥ec 
Smali Sizes 0. 6i4e 





Fry— 


Standard List.............75@1V@S80s * Batton’s... 


Screw and Socket Casing,..... STG x 

Inserted Joint Casing........4 S254 

Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing. . 
60% 


Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


Molding , 
Bench, rivet quality.. aon 


15d 10@5E 105 
Bench, Second qudlity........ .. 4 


, Balley’s Gtenier: RB. &L. . 


bok 108 095081081081 
Gage Self Setting ..... 


Iron Planes— 


| Bailey's (Stanley R. & L.Co).......... 
5 10e1o@sowi da ioaios 
| | Chaplin’ s Iron Planes............. 4 ees 
Mise geen Planes (S R. & L. 
M258 108 10@UDET OR LOLI OE 
50&10@60% 


seeeeeeeeeereee 





Plane Irons— 
| Wood Bench Plane Irons... . — 


Buck BroS. .csccoscececevcescsetecccesc0s 
Butcher’s......0secec00. +0. Tone, 
Stanley R. & - Go. — ogoneionloe 
Lee & 1. gd. WRI. cocccccccccce 

Piates— 
Felloe..... ..1b SA@She 


ree ee eee eer Teer r eT 





Gas.... 7 8 9 10-in 
Best. see $3 25 $5.00 #4 75 doz. 
Good.. “$1. 40 2.25 2.75 3.25 doz. 
acme WN ‘ippers péhua seu scene 40@ 410856 
Bernard s: 

Pargllel Pliers, &* ..... +033 

Parke 1 i 

Lod: Pliers. ryt} 





| 


| 


Disston'a 
20 sq. ft. to Ib $y Woe bb Stanley R. & I 


Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers and Tools.. 


4 0@40. 
| Berries Parallel, ® doz. $12.00.. 
P., S. & W. Cast Steel.........! 80& 10@40¢ 
me 3 & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 


GAO &5S 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....... 404 


Plumbs — Levels— 
| Plumbs and Level: 


eee e eee eer e trae 


Pocket Levels........ 7J&10R10@ TSE LOE 


fatigis TO&10&19& 104 
Stanley’s Duplex..... ECGESRION CS 
3344s 


Poachers, Egg— 


Byftale Steam Egg \e achers, ® doz., 
N $7.20; No. > ott. 00; No. 8, 
sii. 06; BO. 4, O86.,80....c0ccccer ecoses 50% 


Points, esa tt _ 
| Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. lb. 10K%@11Ke 
 ¢ WO DOPE. cen sas<ee lb. 11 @12 ¢ 
-lb. papers...... .. lb. 114@12ke 


Pokes, Animal— 


| Ft. Mad son Rawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
| Ft. Madison, Western.,....... # doz. $3.75 


List April 19, 1886.50@10@50@ 104 10% Police Goods— 


| T 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ja70: | eeranton, No. 3 


Manufactur ers’ Liste. wna QUEENS 


eee eeerseees 


Barkespers™ aes Metal Polish, # doz. 


} Ww aa ag Wikite Silk. ig pte cans, #d0z.$1.50 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® cans.. 


Db 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 14 pt. cans......... 
# doz. +4 

Black Jack Paste, %& ® cans.® gro. $9.0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10. OT Moos 
Joseph Dixon’s, ®@ gr. $5.7 


Dixon’s Plumbago Seesineneteneeneul Ds 
P+ vncenunbadalicehs eadhes # gr. $2. 
COOU, SP Gs TAI. ovecccescsecesesssesoce 
isnesdetsatnasven nedece 50 
i, ree RTs: ae 


Ww ynn’ s Black Silk, 5 > _ aie # D 1: 

w ynn’ 8 Black Silk, x, # doz. 3 
Ww ynn’ *s Black Silk, ed box, # doz.90.75 
Wynn;s Black Silk, 8 oz. liq., # doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 


cieapiaahen oe <2 $7. $3.00 
He A ah phesebesiuee 1 
ET Ee oe. aoe tte 
cutie Corn Po e rx t., 
6.30; 2at.. $is.00, o" © & 


Pace Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &o, 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 

Glue— 
Enameled.............-. LOLS @0ek 10% 
EE cncscnsss isionanes ween LORSS 

Powder— 


In Canisters : 
rh ‘< each ib cu 45c 
ne porting. 1lb each.........75¢ 
each 


pesbeneene esheseeel 
Ri » Idd. each.. peaeweas bo 


seeceeee e200 





Bie: Sls, kape. $i. 
Rife, 261. k i 
Aaa - ee 


Hatt Keg 13 
a ats 


ster ej s\ 


gael 
ic fee nsagirds $45.00 3 
ae 





aes ® Canisters (25 
pes sonsthe ceases a 


cia 24 bu i joo 35 

45 nd bi 8 uli eeencee 3 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co................80@25% 

Pruning Hooks and 

Shears—sSce Shears. 

Puliers, Nalil-- 





Crown, # doz. $13.00 iag 87777 S08 
Crown'Prince, # doz. $15.00. °.° ---506 
Diggeend B, No. 2, doz. peered No. 3, 
Burekia 8 i, doa, 81660;°3% "His: 405 
Gant, No 1, : ® doz. $18; io $16.50 
CER sree eee 88s 


Miller s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00. 


Peli $08. GOGO. canceccecs se 
Reciae ue, indi @ dos.. ae ° 


sare 
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Pulleys— 


Hay Fork, Swivelor — wae 
1.80@2.00 
Fork. Stowell’s ant. Friction, 5-in, 
eel, # doz. $12.00.. 40% 
Hot House Awning, &... 604908104 





Japanned Clothes 60&10% 
Japanned Screw............+6- 10&10% 
Japanned Side... TORLORLOE 


Stowell’sCellingor End, ‘Anti-Friction 60% 
Stowell’s Dumb Walter, vaneseitgoaioe 


Stowell’s Electric Light.............+-- 604% 
Stowell’s Side, Anti-Friction......60&10% 
Sash (Auger Mortise) : 

Common Sense, 1% in., ® doz., 18¢; 


2 in., 20¢. 

Empire. .....scc0s 1% in., 17¢; 2in., 192 
Cakamibeenweaee 134 in. » 156; 2in., 170 
Tdeal No. 15......... 31 n.. @ doz., 20¢ 
Improved........ 144 in., 17¢: 2 2 , 194 
Niagara. .....0... 1% in., 164; 2!n., 19¢ 
No.  — st a. 16¢; 2 we 13S 
ye ieubs Deaeueune . 164; 21in., 19¢ 
potas a4 i “16¢: 2in., 19¢ 


Tackle “eine Blocks. 


Pum ps— 
Cistern.... sis eeee renee bO@Q60L5S 
Pitcher Spout ditahecanieswenanees 75% 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. gro. #6. 00 

4 Fiint & Walling’s Fast Mall. eee. DO0@554 

Flint & Waliing’s Pitcher Spout. 70&10% 
Myer’s Pumps. low list .............-++ 50% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 

chokable, B. & L: Block Co.......... 20% 

Punches— 


doz. $3.50@3.75 


Revolving (4 tubes).. 
od..doz 65@70c 


rs or Drive. go 


Spring, good quality....... $1.70@1 380 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. see Po 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... +55 
Bemis & Cali Co.’s Spring.......... B0R5< 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............. 45% 
Niagara Solid Punches... ........ ...-55% 
Spring, Leach’s Pat.............0-.s00 15% 
Steel Screw, B th he 2 . .-40% 
llow . Co 
Tinners’ Ho ee 
Tinners’ Solid, P.. S. & W.Co., ® doz., | 
$1.44... nasi, stnbencnand a aekeneae 55% 
R all— 
Barn Door, &c.— 
os Poor, sagt. ~ js. 5g 
OK WN. EB. Hi ane $5.0 
&. 9. os a on 
lie Med. Large. 
300 Foet...ccec-s 72.70 3.20 


Sliding Door, Micneas Wr't Iron, ‘ate 


ft. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted.. 2% @Se 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass. 1% 


7 i cccuccsenervanereen cat ¥ .80% 
3 Crouk’s Double Braced Steel maa, - Sg 
foot. 
Lanes’ 0. N.T., # 100 fe, st ineh.. “8s i 
‘ Lanes’ Standard, ® 100 5 
, McKinney’s None Better. oe oe Se 
; omg A Standard... ........ ft. 34¢ 
Moore’s, Wr’t. Bracket, Baar 34¢ 
@towell’s Stee! Rall, Plain .............15% 
Rakes— 
“Coat St , 1899, List: 
ast =. nouvestce cocece SOMMER 
iawn wae wenctGe occee O6%GS 
ae en Red Head Lawn. ....$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... 3.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
DISHOM'S .. ccccccccceess-cccccccercovece 
Heller Bros B08: 10& 04 
New Nicholson Horse ‘Rasp. 10108 
See also Files. 





Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 


Recle— 


Fishing— 
Senéryz Aluminum, German S 
Rubber. Pot vale 


and Salmon age Arias. ction, Multip Ds 


“Series, 163P* 
P ant PN ( 
K and RN, 9 FE | 


an 4N and 
2904N,2004P and PN, 002904PN, ovad 
; and 0€24N, 5009N and PN.....,40&10% 


Registers— 

7 Boat on Mississippi River and 
apanned ........ +0 SOE] 

White Japanned......... code om 


Bronzed papnes consceseeee pe 
Nickel Plat..d 


7 +20 020% 
‘ —at Bape and Bronze Metal.’ ¢0; 
No 


—Higher ces are quoted 
lors further West . val 
a and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


¢ 2% 
Got... +s 0.83 
esesece Jedd 1.30 


rn 
se 


Copper... 


Rivet 


Rolle 


Manila.. 
Manila. 
Manila, 

thread. 


Sisal.7-16 
Sisal 


Ivory... 


See F 


Sash 


3, 1,0 
Disston ‘Some 
Dieeton B 





Simonds’ 


Saws.. ; 





Dieston 
isston 








Tinners’ .... 


Sisal..... 


D sewn Vircular 


on Hand 
Ts D3, 120, 74, 7 
Disston Hand 


Tron or Steel: 


cease eunpenededas LO&10@50% | 
ee eeresees 1555 10% 
55@55 &10 


Sets—See Sets. 


- 


Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction . 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. 60810810 @70% 
Lane’s, Stay 334K 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay...# 4 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and sane. 
) 


TLeee S-inch Ib. | 


4 and 5-16 in. lb. 


Tarred Rope, 15 
lb 


Manila Hay Rope Med*m.lb .. 
in. and larger.lb. .. 
eee - 5G-inch, Ib... 
4 and 5-16 in. lb... 
| Sisal, Hay Rope, 2 to - 

' 


Cotton F snap 


-40& 10K 1L0G@AOK 1 


Paper and Cloth, 


Weights— 


See Weiyhts, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 


ers—See Stuffers or 
Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 


See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Se/s, Saw. 
Saw Tooils—See Tvols. Saw. 


med Woodsaws... 


hy 
at 


Circular Saws. 


’ One-Man Cross. Cuts. . 
| Gang Mill, Mulay ana wri 
15 


Hack Saws— 
oncave Riades 


e+ ee eee 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill's Rings.. , oa boxes, $4.50@5.00 
Hill's Ringers, b Binacncbeaen doz. 75c | 
Blair’s Rings........ ooees © BY. $5.75@6.00 
Blair’s Ringers.,......8 doz. $0.90 a1 00 
Brown's Rings........ # gro. 36.9046. 25 
Rrown’s Ringers..... # doz $1.00 a1.10e 
Perfect Rings... .B gro. $9.00 29.50 | 


Perfect Ringers, ® dcoz........ $1.25@1.35 | 
Rivets and Burrs— 


Roasting and Baking 
Pans —Sce Pans, Roasting and 
Baktw. 


50% 


oz. $1.25 


@15'%4e 
@l6c 


- @16%e 


. @l5%e 
@15%e 
@10'4e 
@lil c 
@ 11%c 


- @10%e 


b... @10 c 


Best, \4-in. and larger..lb. 13@14 c¢ 
Med'm, 4-in. and larger 


lb 104 BIZ Cc 
Com., 4-in. and larger.lb. 8@10 ec 
PU NE. cc cesenteccccs lb... @6%4e 
Wire Rope— 
ee Ee eee S08 215% 
Ropes, Hammock - 
Covert Mfs.C.... errr 
Covert Saddlery Wor Sg pes cata 60% 
Rules— 
Boxwood, .75& 108: 108 10@ 754108 10 
1 1108 10% 
Ivory .. 408108 10@ 0k 108 108 108 10% 
IE on cncncctueuden on 50k 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber ... «..se0..ess000! 50&10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co, 
Poxwood.. 
T5k10K 1 C@TBKLOKLOR10& 104 


0&10&104 


Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. 


Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 


Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks~—See Locks, Sash. 


Fillers, 


Saws— 

Note.—Extra > iven on Cir- 
culars, Cross Cuts, &c., 5@74¢ 
on Hand, Butcher, dc. 

Atkina’ Circular. ......c.ccccccccesces- 50% 
Atkins’ Band ...... wee cocecoese ereccee OO% 
Atkins’ Cross Cute rreeers (4 
Atkins’ Mula < fy mit and Drag. scvcescecl 

Atkins’ One-Man Saw....... ... -- 408104 
Atkins’ Wood — soe ooo SS 
Atkins’ Hand. Com o ‘cane 


SOPOT Ree eee eee e eee eeresees 


Tvoth. 
Diastow Band 240 oo wide... cee eee OU? 
D sston Band 4 to 1% 


«0035S 


Disston Wo xdsaw Blades....... seeseeee4Oh 
pee Woo isaw Ro ts 
*aws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 


wa, Nos: x "107, 10; 


25% 
ae sence BOE 
 &e +2 


veya , Keyno and "Rindes... 
C. E. Jennings & Co. -25RE QSL 
Peace Circular ana Mill 

Peace Cross Cuts, list Jan.1.°99.. 
Peace Hand, Panel and Rip. 
prepardeen. ~ Gvelee and! Mili. 
Richardson’s 


Richardsor’s Hand. &c... 


+44 
35% 
O&54< 





i581 < 4 


“50 oe 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Gross" Cut 


35% 
- 40&10% 
GAS 45% 
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Scrol!— Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00..... 40&20% 
“ Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, » $28.00. 40& 20% 

eee WO. MIG... . cs. cscccascaceus 2 2 
Barnes’ Scroli Saw Bia: les ae a 5, Mill, $31. Perens “ang ag 
mes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, Ratt ook , 40&20% 

with bor’ ne arte: euean ane.” sis Taintor Positive, § doz. $18. 60% 
Lester, complete, $10.00........... 15&10% 

Rogers, complete. $4.00....... iigaiog| Sharpeners, Knife— 

Scale Bea ms— Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40....25@331¢¢ 

See Beams. Scule. Shaves, Spoke— 

Scales— Tron aeegeseseecdne core doz. $1 00@1 25 
Family, Turnbull's... ... S0@30¢ 10% | W00d.. +++ .se-eeeeeeee doz, $1.75@2.25 
Hatch. Counter: | Bailey’s (Stanley R. sbianae ennaied 50X10% 

Platform. 4 wh by % oz... doz $5.75 | Goodell’s, # doz. $0.00. Gia a iia cni te 15&10% 

Two Platforms, 8 lb. by % oz..... — 

be aoe 00 | Shears 
Union Platform, Plain. ...$2.00@?.10 | Cast Iron... | 7 gs Gin. 
Union Platform. Striped..$2.15 ses 295| Best ....$16.00 13,00 20.00 gro. 
Chatillon’s Eureka............. tent 52 Good...... $1300 15.00 1700gQgro. 
Chatillon’s Favorite......... ...cccsess 404] ¢ theap.... $5.60 6.00 7.00 gro. 
( hatilion’s Grocers’ Trip Scales. 50% | Straight Trimmers, é&c. 


Scales — Family, ( ‘andy. | 
Grocers’ and Postal New list net | 
* 


“TheStz ane ti ana” 


a 
A 


Seren pers— 
Box, 1 Handle ........doz 
Box. 2 Handle doz. 
Ship, No, 1, doz. $3 50; No 


~ 








#2 252.10 
AC Ajustat le Box manager (S. R. & L. Co.) 
an 2 Ge . 40& 104 
Foor, W. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. 
Bdoz. $1.15 981.25 
Screen Window and Door | 
Frames—See Frames. 


Screw Drivers— | 
See Drivers, Screw. | 
Screws— | 


Bench and Hand— 
1 in., $2.50@2.75: 


| 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 


1%, $°.85@3.10: 1%, $3. 85@3.50 
Bench. Wood, Beech. doz. 3 -50G @,2.75 
Sh a 35@',0% 
Hand, Grard SOS eet a 35% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
GIRS @ . -% 
Coack and ‘Lag. Gimlet Point. list 
ee Ry SEE ee 65@ % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, °81.. -- 824824 


Jack Sivan 
Millers Falls. ..........0..0.++.- 5010104 
Millers Falls, Roller 5O0&10% 
P..S. w 


Machine— 

List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Tron or Steel) ......ccceccese60% 
Sq. Hd. Cap..... o cccecccceccces ee bOm 
| 8 ae evecececce O06 


List Nov. 10, 1898. Discounts 
adopted June 28, ‘99. 
Flat Head, tron.......... Guasccnen 80% 
Round Head, Iron......... 
Flat Head, Brass............ 
Round Head, Brass.........0000+72 sige 
Flat Head, Bronze .......0.000072%% 
Round Head, Bronze..............70% 
gd a a ee 82444 


0000 050% 
s000 0 dO% 


giv en. 
Scroll Saws-—See Savs, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Rcoescenntttil 
Enterprise... aeiemenie ove». 25@308 
Sets—_ 


Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and 1ool Sete: 
Wood Hdle.,104wls we .00@?2 25 
Wood Hdle., ieeay 
doz. $2.50@:2.60 
AT ered, p doe $10.00 Cok iG 60% 10 
Fray ye ady Pook i dis dis.. beioge $12; re 


7. 
ahs ish alis ay $9) 5.8 Hdis, N 


oO. 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 . 
stante ‘8 Excelsior : : 4.00; —— 
0. oO. 
eae sok iogucatoass 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, a - be Hoe.. 














| Forged Handles, 


| Seymour's 


Best quality, — .7085@ 708: 10% 
Nic ke oll. 6085 @ 604 10% 

Fair. qual, Jap.. 50k 10@50¢ 104108 
Nickel. 755 @ 754104 
A: ae LO@0810% 
Acme Cast PIs ca dengadewaed 406 240854 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears... -e mOw OE 





National Cutlery Co,, Nickel ..... RO, 
National C itlery Co., En. Hi ils.. 
Seymour’s, Tan 
Seymour’s Nickel..... ......+.. 60g6085¢ 
| Se »ymour’s Tailors’ Shears..... cwwendec 404 
| Witkinson’s Hedge. ..........cesee000..50% 
ree 15% 


Tinners’ Snips— 


Steel Blades ..20&10% 
Malleable Handles, Laid with Steel. 


40% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin. 


—_ 
Ra is a cntatdaxidammekxenakt 


' Pruning Shears and Tools— 


Disston’s Combine i Pruning Hook 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00. "$5 @25% 10% 
Disston’s P runing ‘Hook, ¥ doz. $12.00 
25 Q25&10% 
John T. Henrv Mfg. Company - 


Pruning Shears all grades,.....50&5% 
CRM MOGUS <i cccnscacesevces 50&30% 
CO asen ieccdeadeacdstacsas vee 50k i0¢ 
Oe TOG soca: ccennscssnseeadskexe 75% 
Oe) “eee Asi G@Idiga 104 


Seymour's. re 802108 10@7 (0&58 


Sheaves—Sliding — 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction.............. 
Patent Roller.... : bei OGHORIORDE 
Patent Roller Hatfield’ pry oe 8 list, 
S0&1 canoe tne7¢ 
Gesdwnae 10a754 
Dec tauahetanwesns i ahgumxciawee — 
Wcightavitie Hatfield Patter 





Reading i titdewewtidedndnne 7O&10 A754 

Dicneentebtedeees guacacauae 60@K0k&104 

Sargent’ ® list............50&5Q50& 10854 
Shelis— 


Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty 
First quality, alg 
Club, 


Paper Shells. oltmes 

Ciub, R val, Ne = , 14, 16 and 20 
auge ($7. 50 list)........... 20&10&5% 
Club, Rival, A AR 10 and = vaug . 
3354454 


6, Leader, New Rapid, Smoke- 
“= 10, 12, 16 and 20 a bitetcaes 


Tre aud Metal Lined, 10, S9}48108 a 
20 gauge.. sone 10&54 
Primrose Clu allow 


auges.. O&5% 
tval, Ohhaks. 10 and 12° aang 


Bu? Rival 


Rival, New hiasex, 10, 13,16 and 
iin cicticonctvadtdedinndens 20% 
High . Nitro, Repeater, Defiance. 


10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. ccccccececel OS 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder....... 


hO@5 
Loaded with Nitro Powder. ‘ 


LOb10# 10856 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 





Horse le, per keg... 

Burden’s, all sizes. it 4 360 

Bryden, Phoonaix. Perkins, ae.....: -"$3.60 

Diamond State, Shoertberger, Crescent, 
BG, FRB icccccccosescocnccesccesces cecil 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-Ib, «. $1L.35Q1L4. 
Sere Aer 
Drop, B and larger, 25-1, bag.. 


$1. 60 = 

Drop, B and aren 5-1b re . @1. : 
Buck, > . bag.. $1. 60@1. 7 
35 





Buc a 
++0-60.00 | Brod. 25-10. bag. 1.60G 
= eocvcecece ph 
Nail— Dust Shot, 25 lb. bag. sees LO0@L 
pomnh assorted.......gro. $3 25@3.75 | Dust Shot, 5-1, bag.....sse00. oes = 
lane 0 seecceeeGFO, $f 2. 5 
Knurled. Good...... eo Sr00ee to 59| Shovels and Spades— 
Buck Brothers........0...0.20--ccesses 27: 2, Polished, Sq. or R 
Cannon's Diamond Point, , - $i2.. a8: | _ or > L Meadie: a ee 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt............ 50% B2. 
Snell metals a ecee -66°4% ; Ist Gade. 2d Gra de. 
a is vet— = oe ee. ‘ ery $9 60 
egular list........ eee 0@I0 410854 “3 00 
sg Saw— 0@ —_ | Cloccland Pat'n . 20 9 30 
73, Dh. 
Aiken’s Genul eee a 4.50 @5. 
Aiken’ °s Imitation - seees “> oe SOO Sa 10 Plain Back syate. Ath Grade, 
Atkin’s Criterion............. #.doz. 94.00 } £22 BACK. +e. 93.70 $3.10 
Atkin’s Adjustable. : teas # doz. $4.99 | Strap Back..-.. 3.10 2.50 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut....... 30&3% | Cleveland Pat'n 4.40 7.30 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate. ET All other sizes add 30¢ doz. 
Bemis & Call Spri Hammer......30&5% . Black deduct 39e doz. 
's Star and «:-20856$ Note.—The-above-are the recom: 
. Bemis & Call Co.'s new Pat.45% bination prices to small retailers, 
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THE IRON AGE November 23, 1899 
Shovels and Tongs— Tinned Iron........++. doz. $0.80@1.25 Tapes, Measuring— India 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and %-b. 


oo ae 
BVO TIONG... 00s oes c0res 


60410% 
60410% 


-60L5G 
6085 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@12.09 
Buffalo Metallic Binet . 8. 8. & Co., ® gr.: 
14&16 1&1 i8&z0 
$12.90 $13.80 $15.00 
ee re # gr. $10.00 
Biectric Laight... .....ceseccesee gr. $12.00 


Hunter’s Genuine 
Shaker (Barler’s p at. 


.# gr. $12.50 
Flour Sifters 
2 


OND Kencddavvadssconnspneven’ 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz....... $0.75Q@0 80 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz...... . 85@ .90 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz. + 1.00@1.05 

Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Ce 65@E5K5s 
Notse.—The low list is now generally 


used, but some jobbers use high 
Wrought Steel-- 
Columbus Galv’d and Enameled, oe <4 


Columbus, Painted ........... erecccens 

Bs Bins vee :necsccossser er seeerecees “= "bon 
Skeins, Wagon— 

Gast FOR. ..0s0-c000 eee 70@708 10% 

Malleable Iron........+--- LOB 10@50% 

DEE 4tucincdeh aeeeanneene S5@S5h5% 

Z. £. & B. Co. Beeel,.... cccccecccccesse+c0cd0e 
Slates— 

i ol 508: 10@ 504104 10% 


Unexcelled Noiseless Slates....... 
606 tens@60ké tens&5% 

jot OO -40810@50% 

Double Slates, add $1 case, net. 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 












ee err ohences L0@/04 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby vi 85&2% 

High Yarade.. +» ASR 2% 

ee me 4 os «+ AVR24 
er tt 45&24 
vert’s Saddler Works: 

SS. = 2508108 
Crown . BUKLOS 
Triumph ° ;.60& 10% 

W.& E. T.F ite h Co.: 
ee rn 40&10% 
Eampire. ....cccccocccccsccocecocccce 50&54 
National +» D0R5SS 
Clipper . 50&5% 
Champion ..-40 
VICCOP. occccccccccccccsssccsvesseoes 60854 


Orel:a tommun ty : 
ee OS aT. 65@65& 10% 
Solita Swivel. .. 6 bl @H5&10&1046 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded 
Snaths— 

Beythe......ssssccccescccsccccves L5B5S 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 





6034 @663g¢& 10% 


Soldering lrons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Spoke. 


Flat Ware..--ccccccess 50L10@ 60k 10% 
Wm. Rogers M’g, C......+-..+s0ee 50&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver ......... o «ove - -OOL10% 

Wim. Rogers Mfg. Co. 
18% German SilveP.. .......0..ees+see% 60¢ 
Rogers’ Silver Metal..... onseuees 50&104 
Springs— 
Door— 
Gem (Coil). ovccess-copeseemocece SOD 
Star (Coil) pabssponcedenes epescnsesoes o9 30% 
Torrey’ 8 Rod, 39 in....# doz. - 10@1, 25 


w Hy ’s Na i. hath ix $1.50; No. 

$3. . ate 
Vitor "(Gott coe ..60&10@60k10&5% 
Carries, Wagon, &c. 


1% in, and wider...Blk. Hf Brt, Brt. 


Tested and Temp 5% «25% 6c lb 
Oil Tested and 
Tempered....... 6% 634 76 4 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs. .................8 
Clift’s Seat Springs............. # pair Boe 

ferinkiers, Lawn— 
PERRSTIRD.. von0r coctssestsvecesese @303 
Philade iphi: . No. 1, # doz. $12; a 2, 

a Tins, Wi Alliciseebeneréenntesennsit 30% 

Squarse— 


Nickel plated. . 1a May 1, °93.. 
Steel and Iron.. 0@?0k5@. 
Rosewood Hdl, Try Square and T- 
PGE vc uvecsesnsvent 608 1002 10@70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 
LOB 10@i04 104 108 
sston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels. ...60&104 
interbottom’s Try and Miter. - 50&1048 


Squeezers - 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0. $5.00; 
No. 1, $6.50 ; No. 2, $10.00. 
Wood, lorcelain Lined : 
ChEGP ..ccecvecsersee 2.00@ 2.75 
@ooa doz, $8.00@3.50 


eeeete. 


Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $3. 25@3 50 
Jennings’ Star. 





# doz. $1 85@1.90 

_ Rare ake ye # doz. $2.00 
Stapies— 

ee Ib. 9@10e 


Electricians’, Association list,,75d10% 
Fence Staples. same price as Barbed 


Wire. See Trade Report, 
Poultry Netting ....cccccccvcs 80104 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list....75&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


DRGIOW: 35 x's secevcvecssosenssscosnneunes? 40% 
POET GON. . ..< .cevcvencnesocecersesses 30¢ 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ eo cccceseccee 40 
PUGNONS BYOB. ..vcscvcccnccecesvessevecosetOr 
Steelyards............... 25@25¢ 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmiths’... ..ccccvece ecccccec cb 
ae ercccccseccoeeD0% 
fl eters ita PPP Ty > | 
Lightning Screw Fiate.. eccceeccecscocs 25% 

Little Giant .25 





Reece’s New crew Plates. erate 30% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., list 95~96....... S33%< 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov.. *92. .8354% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
oe an No. 1,8 D...8¢ 
Sand Stone, ....00 ..00cc00k 
Turkey Oil Stone, Extra, = 3314@ 
5to8 in 


ie) 
é 
= 
Co 
a 


ps $1.50 
Lily White OS ake Stee 
Rosy Red Washita... 
Washita Stone, Extra... 
Washita Stone, No. 1 
Washita Stone, No. 2 
Lily White Slips. she 
Rosy Red Slips. 
Washita Slips, Extra 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 
Arkansas Stone \No.1,8to5‘¢in. 2 8° 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5\4toSin.§2.50 

Tanite Mills 

Emery Oil, e doz. $5.00.. 


Stoners— 










.- -50@60% 


PEs ce nsercceccs:conenks 25@30% 


Stops, Bench— 
oo, ee lf 5& 10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10. 00: No. 2, 
$11.00, 40&20¢ 
Stops, Window— 


Ives’ Patent....... puwennea spuheua 25858 
Ns .caceeveasbokenseus . 45% 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 


Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots..... +e.20&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
Cast Steel, Polished....... . doz. $2.25 
EEC o++esOZ. $1.75 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ Challenge, M4 doz. ae. -50@50&5% 

Enterprise Mfg. C 25@2 25&754% 

— Specialty Mfg. Go., list = 
canine He Rennie SeervcccccocccoconceectO 


‘TD ecks, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan. 15, '99. 
Carpet Tacks: 

American Blued ......+.90@00410% 

American Tinned........ 90@I0E 10% 
American Cut Tacks, 


SsLUONL NEI 
Swedes Iron Tacks........ 9@I0k 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks, ....... 

I0L20@IOR25% 
Gimp Tacks....ce.ce.e- 90825% 
Lace Tacks ae +00 ee IALSIO@INEL5S* 
Trimmers’ Tacks..........+! 80@90B 16% 
Looking Glass Tacks ...... 70@70410% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.,... 

IDL 20@IOLL5% 
Hungarian Nails .... 80&5@80d15* 


Common and Patent Brads..... 70R5% 

Trunk and Clout Naiis.. .......... 

15h5 @ 75410854 

prices are for 

An extra &$ is given 

hts * and dan extra 10254 on 
Weights. 


NoTE.— The above 
Strait ~ Weights.* 
Star 
Standas 


Miscellaneous— 
| Double Point Tacks..... yt ee 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E 


Ch, Bits cskvercsenns ee boning sos 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oii— 
Emerald, S. S. & Co........ oa 
Suan giy ne ate ibe 

jueen City ee # seesces 
Queena City 8. 8. & Co., 60-gal.. 3s 








American Asses’ Skin. .L0@10@508104 


Patent Leather......... 30L5@308 10% 
Mtccuhhs. cc ckabocwwen 40@ LOLS 
Chesterman’s.. +00  25Q@25R5% 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel peer Metz allie, 
Lower list, 1809. 





| 


Lufkin’s Steel................. 3 sem! 35 4: 

Lufkin’s Metallic ............... ....30&5% 
Thermometers— 

Oe aa 108 | 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire............. 508 10485% 
Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland, Steel............ F 1000, $10.00 | 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Cutters, Tobacco. 

Tools— 


Coopers’— 
L. &1. J. White ...... -- 20@20&5¢ 
Saw— 
REI I Dia seccncnstessscsnesesss 40% 
Simonds’ Improved.........e.+ PL 
Simonds’ Crescent........00 secseses os 25% 
Ship— 
Sea es PEM es sosceesesssenen. atone 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 





Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern. -70810@75h-5% 
BOWROUSS. .ccccccccccccceccccccces> 45@50 
Hawley & Norton......... 65&5@70% 
Victor Oneldat Pattern) 756@75x%10% 
Star (Blake Pattern... 65& 10@70&5 


Mouse oma Rat— 


Mouse, Wood,Choker,doz. holes.9@10c 
Mouse, Round or Square Oe 


Zz. $0.85@1.00 
mee tery Rat and —s Traps 
enuine 


LEaw * doz. $12.00; case rm 
No. 8, Rat. ® doz. $5.50; case of "30. 
No. 814, Rat, ® doz. $1.50; case of 72 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case ore 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 


Saviors Rat poy No. 1, #@ gr. 
2. ®gr. $30.00; Mouse, No. 3, 

a8 naconns sccceceqaoeens cngnscensecst 0% 
Ose’ Sight, Mouse, No. 1, ® doz. bie; 
oO. -25; Mole 0; 

oper. $1; 50; 5stoP Thie?, No. 1, 


30.00; 


poll 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.. 
doz. $125; gro. $1. 50 15. 00 
Harper, Cha — or Paragon 
doz. $1.50 : gro. $17.00 
Trimmers, Spoke— 


Bonney’s Nos. 1 «nd 2.... 
Douglas’ * doz. $9.00. 





Stearns’ ceseccersseseces 
Trowels— 
Dieston Brick and Polnting..... .....30% 
Diestoan Pisstering wceneccoccccocesec cece 25% 
Disston * Standard Brand” ana Ga 
Se noses nnceceosonaneseces ced 40% 
Never-Break steel Garden —_ oe 
ro. $7) 2 
Peace’s Plaste ning hapenaneneonanentennel 30% 
Rose Brick and Plaster ring......... 25454 


Woodrough&McParlin,P!'st’ring.25&104 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


ae ie a Re BORE, .cunewersnce shail * 
Daisy Stove Trucks, ee pat tern 


doz. $18.00 
Tubs, Wash— 
No. 1 a 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 5650 6,00 
Galvanized S. 8. & Co., with Wrin er 
Attachment, ® doz., No. 10, $7.25 
No. 20, $7.75; No. 30 


Twine— 


Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine— BC B. 
No. 9,4 and %-lb. Balls..22c 26c 
No. » 3 and '4-lb Balls..19¢ 2c 

and e-lb. Balls..16¢ 19c¢ 

No. £ 4} and '4-lb, Balls..16e 19¢ 

No 36, 44 and \4-lb. Balis..15¢  18¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb. Balis.... 


18@20c 
9 Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to b. 
6C 
90 | Apis 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 2g 


10@12 
American $-Ply Hemp, "T-D. ‘Balls. . 
10@12c 


ir] 


Balls (5 pring Twine). ie 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis. .. 9c 
India $-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.... 

84 @Ie 
2.3.4 and 5-Ply Jute, %4-lb. Balls.74c 
Mason Line, Linen, %4-lb. Balls. ..L5c 
No. 26), Mattress, Wand %-lb.Balls.85c 








PINES cadbdoneeadessanasetsebaenceeee 6c 
Vises- 
Solid Box........ a 
| | Bonney’s Saw Vises...... ....402108 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine (o,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable .. 40% 
Standard swars . 40% 
Amateur, Denese cnecseean 2 
|; Bonney’s. 40&108 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw 15&10¢ 
OS | Ppa ‘ 106 @408 108 
Lewis Tool “eee .20@30¢ 
Massey’s Perfect......... 15@202 
Massey’s Clincher ... . 30@406 
Oe a eee , + onhiewtandaneee 
EOI IEE. oc cnc veee se low list 10s 
| Parker’s: 
EE cchbstdsiesvenes ; -..« 20@254 
Regulars....... ee -«-. 2O0@25¢ 
Rae --- 0@ 45% 
Combination P awe bre ote 
Prentiss Pa ees 25% 
Sargent’s.......... ‘vnbyan89g 10% 
Simpson’s Adjustable 40% 
Ste phens’ base b ane dee etewnen 22@30% 
Toles’ Woodworking 254 
rn 10&5@40R108 








Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.8, $ 6 .50&10¢ 
Dis«ton’s D 3 Clamp and Gulde, ® duz 





___, SAREE SAR ttie ere 253 
MT ppcsenesachsnsebasenes 0&10"8 
Wenpuuss's Rubber Jaw. Nos. 1, 2 

OBE B...cccccccee cecees SORTS 

Miscellaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
EDs peebesccessescsadebeavesunsnecncen 60% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

BT Series... .ccccccccsvccce essences 

187 Series,.....c0» Subeneewennceead soe 

BIOs De Owansbccdcanesecacccesevess 40% 
W ads—Price Per M. 
MD... cen iuhie es dbin5 60c ) 
B. E., 9 Gnd 10....cccvseesccees 70¢ | 
_ » erase ost terees BOC | 
| SeHeeren eee 80¢c 
E> Eng 21 WPescsccccce ¢ goof - 
eT: eee sbanins 1.25 z 
| — a * deGeanccve ea 
OS , SP ae t 1.50 | 


Ely's B E., lland venged -$1.70@1.78 
Ely's P. E., 12 to 20. . . $3 00@S 25 

Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8.8. & Co. Reduced List..,... ...... 408 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Hollow Ware: 


SR er 60B7%* 

Unground........+. - 65@ 65k 108 
White Enameled Ware : 

Maslin Kettles... 76d 0@ TS 10s 


Boilers and Saucepans... .56@5525 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans Sebels 


55 @55h5 
See also Pots, Glue. @ . 


Enameled— 


Agate Nick! Steel Ware,list July’09.40* 
Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, 04, revised 

nk. te TP cabana eatencnastonadean 40&10% 
Second Quality, Agate Nickel Steel. .65s 
Second Quality, Granite . 

7TOk10@70R10K 10" 

I: on Clad : 

r eppered Ware, high lst 

P-incess Ware, spectal 0 aaa 

Mottled Ware, hig 
Never Break Al yg Sinan 

Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Settee: 

Inch...... 6 3 P) 

h 40c bbe 50c 30¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Griddles ... -SCQSCESs 

titles... 7 60% 
E5@50£10% 

Never Break Spiders ard aida " ; 
Never Break Kettles. 60@60&106 
Solid Steel openers & Griddles. Mieeahie ° 


i i TO, ....ccossepsesasanan 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled . 


Silver Plated selina 








William Rogers Mfg. Co...........40&10% 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zinc: P dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame.$3.00 
— Sa, F laun ry size, stationar 


Double Zine | Surface : 
we pa family size, wena 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad protector, caaniig aise, open 
back ra 


poe eoccecs « as 82-40 
Wiest 


a 











pc 


Ic 
ic 
ic 
ic 
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Washers— 

Leather, Axle— 
Solid..... eneveces ss COL1IOE1IN@ 85% 
Patent.._ 96epbeeescebekesan 
Coil: % 1 1% 

12e ie lice i6cper 100 
Iron or Steel - 
Size bolt ... 5-16 sr % 
Washers... .36.20 ih 4.00 P, 8.60 
Jn lots less than one keg add 4c per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add ce to list. 
NoTE — Jobbers’ pesece generally lower 
than manufacturers 
Washer Cutters— 
See Cutters, Washer. 


Washing Machines— 
See Machines, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 


Weaners— 
ier’s Bow, oy No.1 ® doz, $8.45 


mye 





“Nos. i ena 2, # doz.$1.70; 


06; No. 4,8 
Wedges— 
SS eee S%@Kc | 


No 3, $4.00; No 4.813) | | Nos br. and Ann'd 





THE IRON AGE 
ie TE. . detec adacees aus lb. 4@4\4c Copper, list Feb. 26, °96 .....--+-..15% 
SB eee .50% 
Weights, Sash Stubs’ Steel Wire. ...... $6.00 to £, 40% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Carloads at factory...... $13.00@20.00 Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Less than carloads at factory. uel 


$20.09@22.00 
Note —Some Foundries are naming 
higher prices, 


Well Buckets, Calvanized 
See Pails, Galvanized. 


Wheels Well— 


8-in., $175Q@2?.00; 10-in., 
12-in., 


Wire and Wire Coods— 


$2.25@2.60 


Market; Nos. 6 to 16: 
. y Fee 7025@ 72148 
woes secede oate66OeCceenen 65B5 67 Lae 
seeccetsccececes 65B5 @67 44 


find Tin'd list . -72485@754 
Noe. 19 8096. ........775 b thy pt ye 
Nos. 27 to 86...... 55 748748 


| eee Wire on Spates 


606 10 @60e 10854 
Brass, tist Feb. 96, °06......2cccccese 15% 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Tron and Brass, list July 1, 1899.... 
808 10Q@380k 108 10% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
30@3085% 


$2.75@3.25; th-in., $4 00Q@4 "56 Painted Secrzen Cloth per ,~ ft 


$140@.. 
Wire Barb—Scee /rade Report, 
Wire, Rope—sSee Rope, Wire. 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural 
Baxter’s S...... 


75R10@....% 
bhatthaceeenrsnasdeen 70% 
Coes’ Genuine.. so {x iogse5e3% 
‘Mechanics’. SIGLLOK LORS RS&: 3% 





Coes’ * 

OS ER ree 602104 
Alken’s Pocket (Bright). .+-+ee82.00G3.20 
I iniesnnetesckcutencssenes 60&10&104 














Bemis & Call’s: 


Adjustable S........ obec sanse oe 
Adjustable 8 Pipe.............. . 40% 
Brigg’s Pattern.... : 308 10% 
Combination Black....... -40&108 
Combination Bright.... .... 4 — 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe ................58 
is Ol) ee eer Pe 
Merrick’s Pattern................000.50% 
NG, S Fie, Bright... 0.002 cccccecceeOe 
Bindley Automatic. ocenseenece “snes 
ees a a 
Bull Dog, W. & B...........-+ ioatoelon 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10% 
PUT cacndGeuddenadeswenecsddaicnesteenniee 
PR ccnvectessedicvesceseice ieeanduae 708 
Solid ve P.S & W. 
Stevenson. . Pédennunewduan 608108 108 
i EE a Ee 


Wrought Goode- 
aes, Hooks, &c., list March 17, 
Meese Henbdecdeuceeeeeue S0k20@854 


oahni, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimme 1.60&5; 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yone 
CIE ne adedevixusanddamacencacsvaut 70% 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 


Fort Madison's Farmers & Freighters’.. 
list net 


sedausese eeaeees lb 734c@38ec 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 








White Lead, Zinc, &c. 


Lead, Foreign white, in Oll.. - 0 8 4 
Lead, American White. in Ol 

Lots of 500 ® or over eccce oo @ 6 

Lots less than 5 e - @ 6% 
teed, White, in oll, 25 DB tin | 

pal d to keg price......... -@ % 
Lead, White, in oil, 124 BD tin 

pails add to keg price......... .. @t 
Lead ite, in oll, 1 to5 ® 

sorted tins, to keg price.. .. @ i 
Lead White, Dry in bbis........ .. @ 5 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of 500 

lbs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if 

d in 15 days from date of invoice. 

Zino, American, dry...... ° 4@ 
Zino, Paris, Dh. enasnese coe oo @ 

ino, Paris, Green Seal.......... .. @9 
Zine, Antwerp mon Seal. eccoe ce @ 7 
Zine, Qnewer, Green @ 
Zine, V.M.in Pop ¥ Olly G. Sea 

lots of 1 ton oe ner. esooce OUI 

lots less than 1 ton...........+.. @12! 
Zine, V.M. in Sees rol, Red Seal, 

lots of i ton and over....... a @10 

lots of less than 1 ton...... 


11 
Discounts.—V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- 
— buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
cot gre es, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbis., 
rr No discount aliowed on less than 10 
bbL. lots. 


— Colors. 

















Black, Ivory... 

Blue, Celestial 

TL, csopuccseeseccseset d 

Blue. Prussian ....... eeeee-30 @35 

Blue, Ultramarine STR he 
wn, Spanish... 00000000020. 4@ 1 | 
wn, andyke, AEROP. ccesece is @ 2 
wn, Vandyke, Foreign... eens @ | 

Carmine, No. 40, in bulk......$2. 3 

‘Carmine, No. 40, in B botties. 2. rit 2 








‘TH 


, Carmine, No. 40, in oun sobet, % foes. 50 















Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, . : 


ONE INSERTION, = 
ONE MONTH, (stimes) 
THREE MONTHS, - 


New York (Main Office), 
Philadelphia, - 
Pittsburgh, - - - 


Chicago, - : - 


Cincinnati, - - . 
St. Louis, = ° 
Boston, - - - - 
Cleveland, - 


| Green, Chrome, ordinary . | Blue, Chinese..... ....00....-+« 35 @40 Lard, ee 
Green, Chrome, pure. $25 | Blue, Prussian.............s+s.: 32 @33 Lard, Extra No. i: 
, bbis. and ‘9 bbis. @ 6 | Blue, Ultramarine...........--. 12 @i6 Lard.No.1.......... . 
| Lead. Red. tasiecssunass @ 6%) Brown, Vandyke  § @138 Cotton-seed, Grude.... 24h @2ahg 
Litha a bois. wand ig bbls. - @ 6 Green, Chrome 8 @l4 Cotton-seed, Summer Yeiiow, 
Litha: — + ated -- @ 6% Green, Paris... ua en - 2834829 
sener, Frene Washed |... : @ 24 Sienna, Raw... 10 @13 chtronesed ” Summer Yeilow. 
| Ocher, German Washel ..... a5 Sienna, Burnt Be GUS | CS icceccccece ce: neue e+e O24 
Ocher, American ... # ton $i0. 00 15.00 Umber, Raw.. ... 8 @12 | Sperm, Crude.................00 + @.. 
Orange Mineral, English.. #  9'4@10% | Umber, Burnt..............--... 8 @i2 , Sperm, Natural Spring......... .. @.. 
Grange eral Frenc Dro neskem ie @Lly | Mi ; Sperm, peenened © ring.. 3 eo 
range Minera rman...... 10 @104 perm, Natura OR cise cece 53 @54 
grange Mineral. American ... 7a 8 . sco laneous. Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 58 @59 
ndian, English............ 4'g@ 8% | Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$15.00@20.00 Whale, Crude............0.0.005 @.. 
Red, Indian. American aap -3 @ 3% Barytes, Amer. ftloated..... 19.00420.00 | Whale, Natural Winter........ .. @43 
Red, Turkey, En .ii h........... 74910 Bary tes, Crude.............. ¥.00@10.00 | Whale, Bleached Winter. ....... @45 
, Tusean. English ......... @10 | Chalk, in bulk........Rton 2. Poy 4 2.25 | Whale, Extra Bleached Win... .. 48 
Red, Venetian, Amer., # 100 t. 30. 6. 10 | Chalk, in bbis...... # 100 ® | Menhaden, Crude, Sound...... 25 @27 
Red’ Venetian, English.# D ... 1%@ 2 China Clay, English. pay 15.00.817.00 Menhaden, Light Pressed. ||'28 @2¥ 
 —- a. nen, Burnt and Cobalt, Oxide...... #100 2.00@ 2.L0 | Menhaden, Bleached Winter... .. @32 
_ a He oe ¥ D 2u@ 5 Whiting,Common.® 100 B .4244@ .5) ' Menhaden, Extra Bleached....34 @35 
Seana, Teal.; Raw, Pow: . 24a & Whiting, Gilders...... -4:@ .56 Tallow, Western, prime........ 48 @50 
Sienna, American, Raw 14@ 1% Whiting, extra Gil iers’. 57@ .64 Cocoanut, Ceylon..... . 848 B6% 
Sienna, American, Burnt and Cocoanut, Cochin... 74@ 7% 
reow ered .... ee 5 «ak > 14@ 14 Putty. Cod, Domestic. «+++ om @36 
alc, Frenc eee -25 @1.50 * od, Newfoundlanc peaks ost 
Talc, American............... .» oo. Ce olan . om A Se Red Elaine....... eee 3 
gern Ata, Trenen. #100B..80 @1.00 in bladders... sin Sec ype Pe Red Saponified........ adeasas x =" 14 3°5 
gorse Aa, Enel ish ae eet @1.00 ares le mac age iy : _ t—- queshencases ere coces@ GOL x0 @2? 
‘erra Alba, American No. 1.... 7 ; Wen cageccccesqsocevesscese akdee ne @28 
| Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 Spirits Turpentine. | Olive, Italian, bbis............. = +4 
| Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow.®® 2'4@ 3% | In Southern bbia.... .......... -- 251 ¢ | Neatsfoot, prime................ 
Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. 2'4@ 34 | In machine UDIS ....0....-..+ « @314¢¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos... 20... eD ‘Sea 8 
Umber, =. —— Paene ai onaaion 14@ 1% cl | 
mber, Raw, Amer..........++. 14@ 1 
Yellow, Chrome ................ 10 “25 * ane ee ; B13 @ls | Mineral Oils. 
Vermilion, American Lead.....10 @20 | Cabinet........---....... sai 13 @l6 
Me —a quicksilver, bbls Medium White......... 14 @16 Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold 
or kegs.. .. @87 Extra White. 16 @23 COBE. c.ccccccccccccesccess # gal. 104%@11 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags.. SD i oo eheeeeinieaneneteds 12 @25 Black, 89 gravity, iS cold tos. 1144@12 
Vermilion, Quicks’r, sm bag... « ae io schsine Fis casas 13 @15 a, GUMS... 00020. 0000000. 10 @10% 
Vermilion, nglish, Import.. .69 @70 aetipeasietaew era ay Cylinder, fens pares lexeaas ° = aE 
ermilion, Artificial............ 5 @20 « | Vylinder, dark flitered.......... @ 
Vermilion’ Chinese... ..... 80 @90 Animal, Fish and Vege Paraffine. 903-907 gravity... - 12 @12 
table Oils. Paraffine, 903 gravity... 11 @l1 
Colors in Oil. Linseed, city. FAW... sees al.44 @45 | Paraffine, 883 FAVIEYo. «0.00. 91410 
Linseed, City, boiled........ ah @47 Paraffine, red 1, No. escacceeees 12 @12% 
Black, Lampblack, Best....... 10 @14 Linseed. Sta.e and West’n,raw44 45 In small lots “ie ieee 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
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The following quotations ale for small lots. Whol 





NOVEMBER 22, 1899. 


esale prices, at which large lots only c 


METAL r 


an be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





November 23, 1899 


ICES. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # BD; Square,0. s¢% D | 





Sheet and Bolt— 


February 2. 1899 Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound. 





























1 to 17% in. round and square...... ? Sheet 7 x 60 

1 tod in. 06 60 0 OB. ccccnnscvnce oo) ¥ B 2.5062 606 | ——___ = 
Refine d [ron , : | | | 

ito 1% In. round and square....... b 2.60@2.70¢ | > | 

Vig to 4 Ine x 94 t0 1 In. scvccee ecces ;# § 4 | i2u/8 |x , os 

14g to 4 in. x AZ 00 RO, «.ccsceveses ? Th 2 80@2.90¢ i 913 i%2le (8 is#is. Pb 

xds—3¢ and 11-16 round and square. # > 2.50@G2.90E | a £\¢ o|. . ae he | 2) 
Ang es : Cis @ “A » | Sis. aa ye we] 5 

Bim Kg im. and larger.......s.4 ceeeeeeeeee sees 3.252 os if] t& Selec" t'n a 

sto 34% In. x 3-14 im...... >ee ceeeeeeeeerse eens DBO | & S si38 Q mt he, PY ies 

K toSin. xi n.. Ssuweveseee | re ai- 8 ome ainHi ee | 8 

146 to 28 in. x 3-16in and thicker....... seecee 3.30¢ | S SivViexis Is lowes PX) E 

1to14in x 316 in...... reseseoreeeee B40E1 ZB LA) Sicols |S [Fax ad 

is. €4 "7 eee , seeecerenes « BODE | | omm ie jx 

%x In ip ebesebbesnensnenes mi sosdevesnanns S oes | | 3 | 

8 yyy SeSUO NN Osa ees eenne-o5 bones enees 8.65 es = Ss lees (i at ent GE fees See 

Se x EE sebetEO- DEG azoneD ocescoscocce 4.50¢ Ins, Ins.| Ins 

SE A WEE. cc cauconninecciceins aiden SENT 6. 5.00¢ 30 se zag 22's a0lh 92's 93% |24%4! acts 204 318% 
Tees 30 ‘ 72 2214 22'4 224 224 23'4 2514 214 3thg 

! in 906200020 SebeSseesconrncsveeesesecerece 8.70¢ | 30 nee 96 2244 22'4 2244 aakg 24% 2814 

114 t» 254 in poteatwanieduis vane. ek ees yr s4 36 72 sevens 22% 22% 23/4 22% 244 26/4 294 33% 

8 im. On LTB... ccocrccccrcvsscreccccsescesssoee : ¢ 36 | 96, 72 2214 22/4 22% «24 2414/2084 3114 
eee mK Bee weseecerccceee 4,008 | 36 120) 96 22/4 22/4 22°4 23°4 254 
Channels... sos e° . 4.00¢ 36 120 224 224 23/4 =: ,| 
Bands—1& to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8 seveeeees oS DB B.10¢ | 48 72) serene 22¢ 23 23/4 24°4 26 6 or 32% 

* Burden’s Best” Iron, base price ...+- 8D 3.60¢ | 48 96| 72/22 /4|22 (4/23 '4 25 (4 27" 
Burdens “H. B. & S. Iron, base 48 120) 96/2214 22/4/24 (4 26/4 30 | 
EOD cies pernnceessinas ope Laat Hm 3.40¢ | 4 ya Rene aif 233/253 28 (4 
«f or po hbsieehnenakeebeenbaoneens oes @ BD 3.408 6o 72) -vvee0 224/234 23'4 257 mi 331%4| 
ee an eee babaneue 4 @iige oo 96, 72/224 224 2414 26'4 31% 
SagbesPeereceupeetbenncens a Ps 130} 36|aaSd lage las? 286 
Norway Shapes...... 459@5 ¢] a fP- met ai, 26h of2 
| | snosel g 2414 26 
Merchant Steel ‘from Store— | 72 96) -ensee|22 84 |2354| 2512 g0!2 
per 72 144| 96 2 2414/2714 3a' 3| 
Open Hearth and Bessemer Machinery ...3.00 to 8 L0é z > — 144 3313 253 3°73 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe............. 3.75 @4.00¢ =r “wows 12363 (25 (3 | 3878 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots.... 8 ¢ | wider ar 264 at 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in | than 108 144|2752|308 
RDN ROME. ocxi -tcosesvawestinss im Cee I si | *44/9772/3°v2 


Soft Steel Sheets— 
M4 inch.........-se0.. 3.30¢ | No. I4.. 
8-16 inch. .....ccceee 3.40¢ | No. 16 ° 
SF OOO TOs BOececesccoemnse 
Nn ED cc cogmehcanbele 
| ene” 8.35¢ | No. 22 


Sheet tron from Store. 











Black. 
Common Rk. G. Cleaned 
American, American. 
Nos. 10 to 16 ¥ Te. scssese 3.35¢ 
Nos. 17 to 21....00-00. eoveses Nee 3.45¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24 ° Bcvecece 3.55¢ 
Nos, 25 and 26 t.H0e 
SS ove sseccerccese a. canonnts 8.65¢ 
eee ¢ B.G0. .....00 8.75¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russ a, according to assort- 
TNONE. .ncccsccccccescccccccncccccososccocssoces e Db 10%¢e 
Patent Planished.............. # D A, O%{¢; B, 83¢¢, net. 
Pateat Planished Sheet Steel ..... ...cee.seeees # DB Sic¢ 
Galvanized. 
B. B. 
a eMrere ree # DB, 12¢) 
Nos. 17 to 21 jens nesependedseusenseeuns # b, 13¢ fa 
Nos. 22 to x4 s0ees pe dedeseuss cece seceeen # Db, 14¢) o 
2 to Xt # Db, 15¢l x 
SeEbedenedesevcesonse Soeasacaensoenes # b, 16¢; 
semeiebvenels # bm, 17¢|2 
DP ceancetesdbsnbustheps “Shossancusenbe # Db, 19¢i 
po cpeee saeco # Db, 21¢) 





“86 in. 1¢ @ b higher 
Foreign Steel from Store— 








Dost Cast ..ccocccescscovcscccevscesceesecss bila ¢ 
Extra Cast..cceccceces ication wNenbeewne A net; ¢ | 
Swaged, Cast. .....--cecerseeserees ‘Dd16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear e bid ¢ 
Blister, Ist quality 4 Diz ¢ 
German Steel, Best .......... ‘D110 ¢ 

Dad GUALIEY...ccsccccccccccsscccesccocces ee + a 

3d quality . cs eeeeeeeeees ® 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, ist quality 906% ens eces th 14 ¢ 

2d quality...... coccrcoeee@ DIS ¢ 
sd quality - eee . * Dil ¢ 
R. Mushet’s “Special” ........>.scccces * bh 46 ¢ 
, " - Annealed - eb TS ¢ 
2 od “ Titanic pposangests ae eS 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best..............% B35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening °° o ccrcccccecee- 4 B40 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steol......... Boecceces ‘ .40 ¢ 
Hobson Self-Hardening...... sieebe Som oneness v D 40 ¢| 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty a "188, Bars and Block. Free Per 3 
Banc a6 skenenei ocercccccces sevcescensce cee EO I0E 
Straits, Pigs. ..cceo-ccccscse phees eaves 28oig29¢ 
Straits Im Bars. .....-ccccccecerssccere evsreseves 20 e@sug 





Tin Piates— 
American Charcoal Piates, 
( Bene ee 





Ic, 14 x 2 
l ii x 20 ee0eees 
Me n Grade 
IC, 14 K Std. ccccocess 
IX, 14 x 2u 
Allaway Grade: 
Ete eee 
IX, 14 x 2 
American Coke Piates—Bessemer— 
IC. 14 EDO ..coccoces Se IDs cskdes cocevcce O0.9005.40 
Be ag ckegns «<nannbbaens vamneeade 8.95 6.30 
ie @') 2 = 7.5047.60 
none rican | Terne Plates— 

IC, 20 x 28 — 10.50 
IX, 20 x 28 2.50 
Tin Boiler Plates, ‘American— 
CEE. 86 EBB. convevess OO, eer $13.00 
Ee, BO BB. cccoccones 112sheets ..... .. neseenene 14.00 
a ee ccsmahen SoD: occ shed shnse 15.50 


Copper— 
Duty: Pig. Bar and Ingot and Old Cepper free 
Manufactured, 25e¢ # Ib. 
Ingot— 
LaK®. ...-..0-secgecrceeuscecces ecccce ervece sees covsees lL Rige 
Ansonia grade Casting......... Sipch uhbbubheesve bi l7e 




















Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, ® D2z¢ 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, b¢ # D advance 
over price of Sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ani 
heavier. 1¢ ® B over tne foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Kolled Coppe-, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® B over the soregeing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under, 1¢ ® B 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polishe 1 Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® DB advance 
Over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
lé # DB more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 Oz. to square foot and heavier, # ® ......... cosets e¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, to square foot, ® B........2746¢ 
10 Oz. and up tO 12 OZ., BB... .cc.cccces scoosccces 2V0'e¢ 
Le RED SUPE SF BD isn venvenscenssbesecccncaed Sete¢ 


Circles less than 8 in. dlameter, 2¢ ® ® addit on al. 
| Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp r 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and Soft Drawn—b. & S. Gauge. 
Nos...0000 to8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base ne Mae # = adv 
NOSB...cc00. 13 14 15 
log ae 1¢ 14¢ ¥ 2 adv. 
NOSB..coce-s 17 18 19 
li¢ 2¢ 214¢ 234¢ - > adv. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
~— a always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered, 








Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
Stubs’ | p.& s.|, | |, 
W_G. W.G.. |'4|5726 3% 7-16] 4 9-16 96 % 8): 1%) 1% 
q-11 s 9 33 31 3 28/27 25 24 
12 to 33 3k 3 7 25 24 
13 ir 33 25 24 
14 iz } 3 3 25 24 
15 | 13 3 32 31 26 25 
16 | 14 37 (34 33 32 26 2 
| < 
17 15 33 35 3 33 7 2 
18 | 16 ) 34 26 27 
19 17 3} 40 137 36 3 30 29 
20 18-19 41 ) 3 (37 32 31 
ar | 2 43 |41 40 39 35 4 
22 I 44 |\42 4m 4 37 36 
23 22 6 O61 46 44 43 42 39 39 
24 23 1 66 3} 48 (460 45 44 40 41 
2s 24 7t 56) 5% |49 47 46 45 43143 44 45 


Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 


iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
Me M4 Be ig Bs A 14 Lig 2 26 3 3} 4445 6inch 
36 82 20 27 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 24 25 27 23¢%D 
Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ® DB additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 10, inclusive.) Feb. 26 15896 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 





| Per D. 
| Plain Round Tube, {in. up to 2 in.. te veeceresee sGU.3D 
= = 3 = ss * pececcoccees coo 000 
“ “ “ “ 
i saeawee 41 
* ” 5- fo | ee . 
e = eee eer ee eens 
° <a ste 4 wcccccccce 
“ o 


| Smaller than & inch. 


3 inch and larger ........ 4 
Over 3 inch to 34% inch, inclusive . 2. 
C2 tee ee A ee ee 50 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 3 cents. 
5 I I Hee OF vives cc vescsnecensvnncssnsuss cee 20@25% 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 


Common High Brass., 











To No. 20, inclusive . 
Nos, 21, 22, 28 and 24. 


in-jin jin. 





* Special prices not less than 80 « 80 & ents. 
Add “¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List 


Wire in Coils. 


Brown & Sharpe's gauge 








geere No. 10 to No. 16 


e 


a 


6 


tin mietcke te 
ZnNte FZ Oree 

















10% 


List February 26, 1896, 


Gila’ Z 
|bronze 


and 


copper 
7 |$0.28 
te] 


2846 
32 
.33 
34 
35 
.36 
.38 





Discount, Brass Wire, 
sist Nov ousber 16, 


Copper Wire, Net. 
96, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # > advance. 


In Blocks or Pigs, 
Western Spelter........... 


" 3 and Bars and Old, 
# D. 


Dl pancbised ecekashs+ondecsesaheerssseecs nes 

Pipe “(fail lengths), sub ect to discount 20¢ 
Pipe cut lengths). subject to discount 20% 
bject to discount 20%...., 
ect to discount 20% 


Tin Lined Pipe, sut 
Block Tin Pipe, sub. 
Sheet (full rolls)subject to discount 20% . 
5 (cut rolis (subject to discount 20%..., 

d Lead in exchange, 4¢ ® b. 


16 & i* guaranteed.. 
No 


Antimony— 








Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ # ». 


No. 2 Aluminum (gue aranteed to be ov er 90% 
ingots for remelting : 


Aluminum Sheet, *B.&S. gauge. | 





$0.42 $0.83 $0.83 
44 46 





5 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 % 5¢ # B® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Langer then tS 9.8 D 40¢ 









Old Metals. 
Dealers’ iid Prices Paid in New York. 


a D 149@I15 ¢ 
@l: ane 
oS 


L. ight an dit inned Copper. 




















(Brown @& Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 
Comr on Sigh | Brass) in. | in.) in. in rm in.jin.jin, 
Wider than 2) 12 14 | 16 8| 20) 22 24 
and including 12 | 14/ 16/18 20/ 22) 24) 26 
; cee Presa me Reeds Wwe Redes bee joan feo 
| To No. 30, inclusive. .22 |.23 |.25 |.27|.29) 31 lee 





Nos. 21, 22,23 and24 .22 |.24 |.26 Re -30 .32).34). 
Nos. 25 and 26 ...... -23 : 
Nos. 27 and 28 ...... .23 











Wrought Scrap iron... wes 

Heavy Cast Scrap.....-.....+. poem 
Stove Plate Scrap. 
Lurnt Iron.......+... ecceerece 


33 |-35}. 38 
-34|.36].39 





+ E@55¢¢ 





19'@20¢ 
17@17 Me 

obs of Solder indicated ‘by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


¥ D 1isge 


10\e¢ 


# Blu@ 1014 6 


Fieges. Sheets, Barsand Rois 
3¢8 b. 


No. 1 eee OM. ..2 over 99% pure), in ingots 


--# 
$ pure), in 





» Bae. 


49 
































